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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 


IUCIIARD  WATSON,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LANDAFF, 


See.  &c.  &c. 


MY  LORD, 

JJERMIT  me  again  to  offer  this  volume  of  Moral 
and  Literary  Differtations  to  your  Lordfliip’s 

% 

acceptance  and  patronage.  The  work  has  been 
much  enlarged ; and  I {hall  think  myfelf  happy  if  it 
continue  to  be  honoured  with  your  indulgence  and 
approbation,  I feel  a lively  fenfe  of  the  value  of 
your  friendfhip;  and  venerate  thofe  diftinguifhed 
talents  and  virtues  which  you  have  fo  uniformly  and 
afliduoufly  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  fcience,  reli- 
gion, and  liberty.  With  every  affeflionate  wifh  for 
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your  Lordlhip’s  health,  felicity,  and  the  (till  further 
extenfion  of  your  ufefulnefs,  and  with  the  molt  cor? 
dial  refpeft  and  attachment, 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  much  obliged, 

< 

And  moft  faithful  humble  fervant. 


THOMAS  PERCIVAL. 


THE  PREFACE. 


IN  offering  to  the  public  a mifcellaneous  work  like 
the  following,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a brief 
account  of  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
The  Socratic  Discourse  was  written  feveral 
years  ago,  for  the  ufe  of  the  author’s  own  family; 
and  a few  printed  copies  of  it  were  diftributed  amongfl 
his  friends.  The  approbation  with  which  it  has  been 
honoured  by  fome  of  the  mofl  judicious  of  them,  has 
abated  his  diffidence  concerning  it ; and  the  defire  of 
rendering  his  private  labours  of  utility  to  mankind 
has  induced  him  to  commit  it  again  to  the  prefs.  It 
forms  the  firfl  part  of  a plan  which  he  has  long  had 
in  contemplation,  of  teaching  his  elder  children  the 
mofl  important  barnches  of  ethics,  viz.  veracity, 

FAITHFULNESS,  JUSTICE,  and  BENEVOLENCE,  in  a 

fyftematic  and  experimental  manner,  by  examples. 

But  various  caufes  have  hitherto  prevented,  and  will 

% 

probably  continue  to  prevent,  the  completion  of  his 
defign.  He  cordially  willies,  therefore,  that  fome 
moralill  of  more  leifure  and  fuperior  abilities^  into 
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whofe  hands  this  little  piece  may  fall,  would  execute 
in  its  fuir  extent  what  is  here  fo  partially  and  imper- 
feXly  attempted. 

To  promote  the  love  of  truth,  and  to  excite  an 
averfion  to  duplicity  and  falfehood,  are  objeXs  which 
merit  the  mod;  ferious  attention  in  the  bufinefs  of 
education : and  as  the  minds  of  children  at  an  early 
age  are  incapable  of  difcerning  the  diftinXions  and 
fubordinations  of  moral  duty,  the  rules  prefcribed  to 
them  fhould  be  abfolute  and  without  exception.  But 
in  the  more  advanced  period  of  youth,  obfervatiou 
and  reading  will  neceflarily  point  out  many  deviations 
from  thefe  rules,  not  only  in  the  converfation  and 
conduct  of  their  friends,  but  in  the  moil  applauded 
aXions  which  hiftory  records : and  when  fuch  re- 
flexions fugged:  themfelves,  it  Is  a proof  that  the 
powers  of  the  underftanding  are  unfolded ; and  that 
it  will  be  feafonable  to  graft  rational  knowledge  on 
the  love  of  virtue.  For  to  obviate  error  is  the  firft 
ftep  towards  reXitudej  and  the  abufe  of  reafon  in  our 
moral  judgments  too  frequently  terminates  in  depra- 
vity of  principle. 

The  author  has  in  general  given  his  authorities  for 
the  faXs  which  he  has  related,  that  hifloric  truth 
may  be  diftinguiihed  from  the  fiXions,  introduced  for 
the  fake  of  illuflration:  but  in  the  ftory  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  they 
have  been  unavoidably  intermingled.  On  this  point 
M.  Boulard,  an  advocate  of  confiderable  rank  at  Park, 
who  has  trandated  the^prefent  work  into  very  elegan" 
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French,  thus  exprefifes  himfelf:  On  a vu  qu’il  dit  dans 
fa  preface  qu’il  a ajoute  quelques  faits  de  fon  inven- 
tion, a ce  qufil  a raconte  de  Henri  IV,  Je  penfe  qu'il 
auroit  ete  plus  convenable  de  ne  pas  meler  des  fictions 
h rhiftoire . But  the  author  does  not  recalled  any 
hiftorical  fa£t,  which  fully  exemplifies  the  cafe  in 
quefiion:  and  the  reference  to  Sully’s  Memoirs  will 
fhew  the  precife  boundary  between  truth  and  fiClion. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  Socrates  gave 
rife  to  a new  mode  of  inftrudtion  in  the  fchools  of 
philofophy;  and  that  Plato  and  Xenophon,  by  record- 
ing the  moral  converfations  of  their  amiable  matter, 
excited  a tatte  for  dialogue,  which  has  prevailed 
through  all  fucceeding  ages.  The  mode  of  exempli- 
fication purfued  in  the  prefeiit  work  has  necefiarily 
occafioned  fome  deviation  from  each  of  thefe  great 
originals;  who  ate  indeed  themfelves  fo  different  as 
to  agree  only  in  one  common  outline.  But  the  au- 
thor has  copied  both  in  many  particulars,  efpecially 
in  the  adoption  of  real  characters  for  the  dramatis 
perforce^  or  fpeakers  in  his  difcourfe.  How  far 
he  has  done  juftice  to  the  talents  or  opinions  of 
Philocles,  it  is  not  for  him  to  determine.  But  if  the 
fentiments  imputed  to  his  late  honoured  friend  be 
fuch  as  he  would  not  have  avowed,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  Plato  alfo  wrote  what  Socrates  declaimed  ;* 

* The  Lysis.  When  Socrates  heard  this  dialogue  of  Plato 
read,  in  which  he  fupported  the  principal  character,  “ Gods!’* 
he  exclaimed,  “ how  this  young  man  makes  me  fay  what  I never 
“ thought !” 
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•and  that  the  author  alone  is  anfwerable  for  whatever 
he  has  delivered. 

The  Essays  on  the  Influence  of  Habit  and 
Association;  on  Inconsistency  of  Expecta- 
tion in  Literary  Pursuits;  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  a Taste  for  the  general  Beauties  of 
Nature  and  of  Art;  on  the  Alliance  of  Na- 
tural History  and  Philosophy  with  Poetry; 
and  on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Conduct 
of  Experimental  Pursuits;  have  been  read  be- 
fore the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchefter,  and  honoured  with  a place  in  their 
journals.  But  in  thefe  feveral  compofitions  the  dis- 
cerning reader  will  perceive  evident  traits  of  paternal 
inflruclion:  and  that  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fub- 
jects,  and  in  the  method  of  difcuffing  them,  he  has 
had  in  view  the  interefts  of  thofe  in  whofe  improve- 
ment he  is  molt  nearly  and  tenderly  concerned.  They 
will  therefore,  he  trufh,  be  deemed  no  improper 
fequel  to  the  Socratic  Discourse. 

The  composition  of  a Tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  Charles  de  Polier,  Esqj  devolved  upon  him 
as  the  friend  of  the  deceafed,  and  officially  as  presi- 
dent of  the  very  refpeftable  fociety  which  appointed 
this  record  of  his  merit.  It  was  written  under  the 
impreffion  of  heart-felt  forrow,  and  on  that  account 
may  perhaps  be  fufpefted  of  exhibiting  a picture  too 
ftrong  in  its  lineaments,  and  too  glowing  in  its  co- 
lours. But  time,  which  calms  every  emotion,  and 
reftores  the  due  authority  of  judgment  over  imagi- 
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nation,  has  made  no  change  in  the  author’s  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  character  he  lias  drawn ; and 
the  infertion  of  it  in  this  work,  wliilfl  it  gratifies  the 
feelings  of  his  mind,  is  perfectly  confonant  to  the 
general  defign  which  he  has  in  view : for  it  offers 
a mod  inflru&ive  model  to  young  men,  who  are  ani- 
mated with  the  laudable  ambition  of  uniting  liberal 
and  polite  manners  with  the  more  folid  attainments 
of  learning  and  virtue. 

The  Appendix  contains  fuch  remarks  and  illus- 
trations, as  further  reflexion  or  reading  have  fuggefted 
fmee  thefe  Differtations  were  written.  The  author 
is  fully  apprized  of  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  moral  topics  which  he  has  attempted  to 
invefligate;  and  trulls,  that  he  (hall  always  be  dis- 
pofed  to  acknowledge  and  to  reftify  any  errors  into 
which  he  may  have  fallen.  For  he  deems  a return 
to  truth  and  reafon  more  honourable  than  the  poffes- 
fion  even  of  infallible  judgment ; and  fincerely  adopts 
the  fentiment  of  a celebrated  writer,  ct  that  the  man 
“ who  is  free  from  miflakes  can  pretend  to  no  praife, 
“ except  what  is  derived  from  the  juflnefs  of  his  un- 
“ demanding;  but  that  he  who  corrects  his  miflakes, 
“ difplays  at  once  the  juflnefs  of  his  undemanding, 
“ and  the  candour  of  his  heart.” 

Manchester,  September  20,  1/88. 
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S0C11ATIC  DISCOURSE 
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1MTJER  SILVAS  ACADEMI  QU^RERE  VERUM. 

Hor. 


A 


SOCRATIC  DISCOURSE 


ON 

TRUTH. 


TO 

T.  B.  P. 

OU  have  often  been  a witnefs,  my  dear  Son,  of 
-*•  the  pleafure  experienced  by  me  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Academical  years  which  I paffed  at 
, in  the  purfuit  of  general  fcience,  before  I en- 
gaged in  my  profeffional  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of 

: and  you  have  no  lefs  frequently  heard  me 

exprefs  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  profound  learn- 
ing and  exalted  chara&er  of  Philocjes,  under  whofe 
tuition  the  charms  of  knowledge  firft  attracted  my 
regard.  I have  lately  revifited  thofe  fcenes  fo  de- 
lightful to  my  youth;  but,  leaving  to  your  concep- 
tion the  emotions  which  I felt,  I fhall  relate  to  you 
a SOCRATIC  conversation  that  occurred  there 
in  my  prefence,  between  Philocles  and  your  kinfman 
Sophron.  This  amiable  youth,  who  is  likely  to  re- 
Hcft  a luflre  on  the  facred  office,  to  which,  I trull, 
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he  will  ere  long  be  called,  had  been  reciting  to  his 
profeffor  an  academical  compofition  on  the  importance 
of  truth,  and  on  the  folly,  infamy,  andbafenefs  of 
lying  and  deceit:  and,  when  he  laid  down  the 
book,  Philocles  exprelTed  an  earned:  wifh,  that  fuch 
fentiments  might  ever  influence  the  heart,  and  direft 
the  conduft  of  his  pupil.  But  general  rules,  conti- 
nued he,  are  infufficient  for  our  government  in  the 
di verfified  and  complicated  occurrences  of  life:  and., 
if  we  be  ambitious  of  afting  with  wifdom,  honour, 
and  virtue,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  fliould  make  our- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  and  fub- 
ordinations  of  each  moral  duty.  Let  us,  therefore, 
take  a particular  view  of  truth,  and  of  her  infe- 
parable  companion  faithfulness.  You  are  no 
novice  in  thefe  fubjeefs;  and  Euphronius,  1 am  per- 
fuaded,  will  be  pleafed  to  hear  you  exercifed  in  the 
difcuflion  of  them. 

1 prefume  you  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
moral  truth  is  the  conformity  of  our  exprejficns  to 
our  thoughts;  and  faithfulness,  that  of  our  ac- 
tions to  our  exprejfions : And  that  lying  or  false- 
hood is  generally  a mean,  felfifl?,  or  malevolent , and 
always  an  unjuflifiable , endeavour  to  deceive  another , 
by  frgnifying  or  averting  that  to  be  truth  or  fuel , which 
is  known  or  believed  to  be  otherwfe ; and  by  making 
promifes , without  any  intention  to  perform  them . 

But  if  we  believe  our  aflertions  or  figns  to  be 
true,  and  they  fliould  afterwards  prove  to  be  falfe, 
tell  me,  Sophron,  are  we  then  guilty  of  lying  ? 
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No,  replied  Sophron ; we  (hall  have  committed 
only  an  error  or  miftake:  for  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  we  mud  have  been  deceived  ourfelves,  and 
could  have  had  no  defign  of  impofing  upon  others? 

But  is  every  breach  of  promife  a lie,  contiuued 
Philocles  ? 

I ffiould  think  not,  anfwered  Sophron,  if  the  pro- 
mife  were  made  with  fmcerity,  and  the  violation  of 
it  be  unavoidable. 

Your  diftin&ion  is  juft,  faid  Philocles  ; and  there 
are  alfo  certain  conditions,  obvious  to  the  general 
fenfe  of  mankind,  underftood  or  implied  in  almoft 
every  promife,  on  which  the  performance  muft  depend. 
Whang-to,  emperor  of  China,  who  governed  his 
people  like  a father,  and  regarded  his  own  elevation 
and  power  as  trufts  delegated  for  their  good,  had  a 
daughter  who  was  his  only  child,  and  the  darling  of 
his  old  age.  He  promifed  her  in  marriage  to  Oufan- 
quey,  the  ion  of  his  favourite  mandarine ; and  that  he 
would  bequeath  to  him  all  his  dominions  as  her 
dowry.  Oufan-quey  was  at  that  time  a youth  of 
the  moft  promiling  abilities  and  difpofitions;  but  the 
profpett  of  royalty,  and  the  adulation  of  a court,  foon 
corrupted  his  heart.  He  became  haughty,  infolent, 
and  cruel ; and  the  people  anticipated,  with  horror, 
the  tyranny  which  they  muft  endure  under  his  go- 
vernment. By  the  inftitutions  of  the  Chinefe,  the 
great  officers  of  ftate  may  remonftrate  to  the  em- 
peror, when  his  decrees  are  injurious  to  the  public 
incereftj  and  this  privilege  has  often  tended  to  abate 
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the  rigour  of  defpotifm.  Whang-to  heard,  with  grief 
and  aftonilhment,  the  complaints  of  his  mandarines 
againft  Oufan-quey.  He  fummoned  him  into  his 
prefence;  and  being  fatisfied  with  the  proofs  of  his 
demerit,  he  addreiTed  the  officers  of  date  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : “ I engaged  my  daughter  in  marriage, 
“ and  promifed  the  inheritance  of  my  dominions,  to 
tc  Oufan-quey,  a youth  who  was  wife,  humane,  and 
“ juft.  In  departing  from  virtue,  he  has  cancelled 
“ thefe  obligations,  and  forfeited  his  title  to  both.’3’ 
Then  turning  to  Oufan-quey,  he  laid,  <e  I command 
6£  you  to  retire  from  my  court,  and  to  pafs  the  re- 
6t  mainder  of  your  days  in  the  moft  diftant  province 
<c  of  my  empire.’5 

But  is  it  not  deemed  peculiarly  honourable,  So- 
phron,  to  perform  a promife,  when  paffion  or  felf- 
intereft  ftrongly  incites  us  to  the  violation  of  it? 

Nothing  raifes  our  admiration  higher,  faid  Sor 
phron;  and  I beg  leave  to  relate  to  you  a ftory, 
which  places  this  truth  in  a very  ftriking  point  of 
view.  A Span  ilia  cavalier,  without  any  reafonable 
provocation,  affiiffinated  a Moorifti  gentleman,  and 
inllantly  fled  fromjuftice.  He  was  vigoroufly  pur- 
1'ued ; but  availing  himfelf  of  a fudden  turn  in  the 
road,  he  leaped,  unperceived,  over  a garden  wall. 
The  proprietor,  who  was  alfo  a Moor,  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  walking  in  the  garden  ; and  the 
Spaniard  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  acquainted 
him  with  his  cafe,  and  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner 
implored  concealment.  The  Moor  liftened  to  him 
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with  compaflion,  and  generoufly  promifed  his  aftift- 
nnce.  lie  then  locked  him  in  a fummer-houfe,  and 
left  him,  with  an  aflurance  that,  when  night  ap- 
proached, he  would  provide  for  his  efcape.  A few 
hours  afterwards,  the  dead  body  of  his  fon  was 
brought  to  him;  and  the  defeription  of  the  mur- 
derer exactly  agreed  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niard, whom  he  had  then  in  cuftody.  He  concealed 
the  horror  and  fufpicion  which  lie  felt;  and  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  remained  there  till  midnight.  Then, 
going  privately  into  the  garden,  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  fummer-houfe,  and  thus  accofted  the  cavalier: 
<c  Chriftian,”  faid  he,  66  the  youth  whom  you  have 
c<  murdered  was  my  only  fon.  Your  crime  merits 
<c  the  fevered  punifliment.  But  I have  folemnly 
<c  pledged  my  word  for  your  fecurity  ; and  I difdain 
ce  to  violate  even  a rafli  engagement  with  a cruel 
“ enemy.”  He  conducted  the  Spaniard  to  the  fta- 
bles,  and  furnifliing  him  with  one  of  his  fwifteft 
mules,  <c  Fly,”  faid  he,  cc  whilft  the  darknefs  of 
“ the  night  conceals  you.  Your  hands  are  polluted 
“ with  blood;  but  God  is  juft;  and  I humbly  thank 
ts  Him  that  my  faith  is  unfpotted,  and  that  I have 
ee  refigned  judgment  unto  Him.”* 

When  Sophron  had  finiftied  this  narrative,  I took 
the  liberty  of  obferving  that  Faithfuluds  is  a virtue, 
which  we  fometimes  meet  with  in  very  abandoned 
chajrafters,  who  are  neither  influenced  by  a fenfe  of  re- 
ligious nor  of  moral  obligation.  In  fuch  perfons  it 

* See  Hiitor.  Mirror, 

VOL.  II,  B 
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is  founded  on  certain  ideas  of  honour,  which  ori- 
ginally fpring  from  the  bed  natural  principles.* 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  the  year  1745,  a 
reward  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  was  offered  to  any 
one,  who  fliould  difcover  or  deliver  up  the  young 
Pretender.  He  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Kenne- 
dies, two  common  thieves;  who  protected  him  with 
fidelity,  robbed  for  his  fupport,  and  often  went  in 
difguife  to  Invernefs  to  buy  provifions  for  him.  A 
confiderable  time  afterwards,  one  of  thefe  men,  who 
had  refided  the  temptation  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds, 
was  hanged  for  dealing  a cow,  of  the  value  of  thirty 
fhillings.f 

But  I apprehend,  refumed  Sophron,  with  much 
modedy,  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  it  would  be 
more  culpable  to  fulfil  than  to  violate  a promife. 

To  this  proportion  Phi  lodes  gave  his  full  affent, 
and  illudrated  it  by  the  following  fuppofititious  cafe. 
A brace  of  loaded  piftols  have  been  left  in  my  hands 
by  a friend,  to  whom  I have  engaged  to  reftore  them, 
whenever  he  (hall  make  the  demand.  But  if  he 
claim  them  when  intoxicated  with  liquor,  or  mad 
with  paflion  and  refentment,  it  is  evident  that  the 
performance  of  my  promife  would  not  only  be  weak, 
but  extremely  reprehenfible:  and  my  friend  himfelf, 
in  his  calm  and  l'ober  moments,  would  be  amongft 
the  fird  to  charge  me  with  all  the  mifchiefs  occa- 
doned  by  my  erroneous  fenfe  of  duty.  Hady  de- 
clarations and  rafli  alfeverations  are  fometimes  made 

Vide  Appendix,  fed.  i. 


t See  Pennant’s  Tour  in  Scot. 
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by  good  men,  who  cannot  however  reafonably  or 
confcientioufly  fulfil  them.  When  Jesus  had  wafiied 
the  feet  of  feveral  of  his  difciples,  he  came  to  Simon 
Peter  : And  Peter  faid  unto  him , Lord , doji  thou 
<iv  aft j my  feet?  Jesus  anfwered  and  faid , what  I do 
thou  knowefl  not  now  ; but  thou  Jhalt  know  here- 
after. Peter  faid  unto  him , thou  Jhalt  never  wajh 
my  feet!  Jesus  anfwered  him , if  I wajh  thee  noty 
thou  haft  no  part  with  me.  Simon  Peter  faid  unto 
him , Lord , not  my  feet  only , but  alfo  my  hands  and 
my  head  * Nor  can  even  vows,  however  folemn,  be 
binding,  when  the  object  of  them  is  the  commiflion 
of  a crime:  for  though  appeals  to  the  Deity  are 
facred  pledges  of  our  fincerity,  they  make  no  change 
in  the  nature  or  legality  of  a&ions;  and  it  would 
be  the  groffeff  fuperftition  to  fuppofe,  that  the  vio- 
lation of  God’s  ordinances  can  either  be  honourable 
or  acceptable  to  Him.f  David,  in  revenge  for  an 
infult  offered  him  by  Nabal,  vowed  that  he  would 
put  to  the  (word  every  male  of  his  family.  But  his 
wrath  was  afterwards  appeafed;  and  he  became  fo 
fo  fenfible  of  the  injuffice  of  his  defign,  that  he  faid, 
Bleffcd  be  the  Lord  who  has  kept  his fervant from  evil. ’I 
It  lliould  feem,  that  the  Roman  emperor  Trajan 
thought  it  might  be  criminal  in  his  officers,  under 
certain  circumffances,  to  maintain  the  allegiance 
f which  they  had  fworn  to  him.  [|  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Suberanus  to  be  captain  of  the  royal  guard, 

* John,  chap.  xiii.  f See  Appendix,  fe<5t.  ii. 

. X i Sam.  xxv.  %%.  1|  See  Appendix,  fe£t.  iii. 
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he  prefented  him  with  a fword,  as  the  badge  of  his 
fealty,  faying,  “ Let  this  be  drawn  in  my  defence,  if 
“ I rule  according  to  equity;  but  if  otherwife,  it  may 
“ be  employed  againft  me.”* 

The  conclufion  concerning  the  obfervance  of  pro- 
mifes  may  be  extended  to  Veracity,  notwithdanding 
the  extravagant  declaration  of  one  of  the  Fathers, 
cc  that  he  would  not  violate  truth,  though  he  were 
cc  fure  to  gain  heaven  by  it.”  Whenever,  from  the 
concurrence  of  extraordinary  circumdances,  the  prac- 
tice of  one  virtue  is  rendered  incompatible  with  the 
performance  of  another  of  much  higher  obligation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  inferior  mud  yield  to  the  fuperior 
duty.  An  example  will  elucidate  and  evince  the 
judnefs  of  this  obfervation. 

After  the  horrid  maffacre  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  which  began  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  1 572, 
the  King  of  Navarre  was  very  rigoroufly  guarded,  by 
the  order  of  the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  deMedicis. 
But  one  day,  when  he  was  hunting  near  Sealis, 
during  the  heat  of  the  chafe,  he  feized  a favourable 
opportunity  of  making  his  efcape;  and  galloping 
through  the  woods,  with  a few  faithful  friends, 
amongd  whom  was  young  R.ofny.  afterwards  Duke 
of  Sully,  he  eroded  the  Seine  at  Poiffy,f  and  fled  to 
the  cadle  of  a nobleman,  who  was  a zealous  though 
fecret  Protedant,  and  drontrlv  attached  to  his  in;  erdft. 

, Troops  of  horfe  were  foon  difpai  ched  different  ways 

* Pliny. 

t See  Sully’s  Memoirs;  and  alio  the  Preface  to  this  Work. 
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in  purfuit  of  him.  One  of  thefe  detachments  flopped 
at  the  gates  of  the  cattle,  where  Henry  was  then  re- 
freftiing  himfelf;  and  the  captain  demanded  permif- 
fion  to  fearch  for  him,  fhewing  the  royal  mandate  to 
bring  the  head  of  Henry,  and  to  put  his  attendants 
to  the  fword.  Refiftance  was  evidently  vain;  and 
compliance  would  have  been  a breach  of  hofpitality, 
friendlhip,  and  humanity;  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
mutt  have  proved  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  the  whole  body  of  Protettants  in 
France,  who  had  no  other  protector  than  the  King  of 
Navarre.  The  nobleman  therefore,  without  hefita- 
tion,  and  with  an  undaunted  countenance,  inttantly 
faid,  tc  Watte  not  your  time,  fir,  in  fruitlefs  fearches. 
“ The  King  of  Navarre,  with  his  friends,  patted  this 
<c  way  about  two  hours  ago;  and  if  you  fet  fpurs  to 
cc  your  horfe,  you  will  overtake  him  before  the  night 
sc  approaches.”  The  captain  and  his  troop,  fatisfied 
with  this  anfwer,.  rode  off  at  full  fpeed; , and  the  King 
was  then  left  at  liberty  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  by 
jlifguifing  himfelf,  and  taking  a different  route. 

Under  fuch  circumttances  as  you  have  defcribed, 
all  mankind,  obferved  Sophron,  would  condemn  a 
ftriff  adherence  to  truth.*  But  what  do  you 
think  of  the  conduff  of  the  Portuguefe  have,  whofe 

* “ Infani  lapiens  nomen  ferat,  tequus  iniqui, 

“ Ultra  quam  iatis  ell  yirtutcm  li  petal  ipl'am.” 

Hor.  Ep.  VI.  lib.  i.  ver.  ij. 

“ That  which  being  done  admits  of  a rational  jultilieation,  is  the 

“ eflence,  or  general  character,  of  a moral  duty.’’ Dialogue 

concerning  Happiuefs,  by  Janies  Harris,  efqj  p.  175. 
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breach  of  veracity,  and  even  perjury,  is  extolled  by 
Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  European  Set- 
tlements? This  negro,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right, 
having  learned  that  his  old  mafter  was  arrefled,  and 
likely  to  be  condemned  for  a capital  crime,  came  into 
the  court  of  juftice;  aflumed  the  guilt  of  the  fa<ft; 
fullered  himfelf  to  be  jmprifoned;  brought  falfe, 
though  judicial  proofs  of  his  crime;  and  was  executed 
inftead  of  his  beloved  mafter. 

The  difapprobation  of  falfehood,  ;n  this  inftance, 
anfwered  Philocles,  is  fupprefled  for  a while,  by  our 
admiration  of  the  affeftion,  gratitude,  generofity,  and 
greatnefs  of  mind,  difplayed  by  the  negro.  We 
lament  the  bondage  of  fuch  a hero;  and  regret  that 
his  exalted  virtues  were  not  difplayed  on  a more 
important  and  honourable  occafion.  But  when  thefe 
firft  emotions  are  over,  and  we  difpafljonately  reflect 
on  the  condutft  of  the  Have,  we  muft  condemn  it  as 

“ The  right  to  truth  may  be  forfeited  in  particular  cafes,  as  by  one 
“ who  hath  formed  a defign  to  kill  another,  and  if  not  hindered,  will 
Ci  probably  accomplish  his  wicked  purpofe.  Neither  the  perfon 
“ whofe  life  is  aimed  at,  Should  he  fave  himfelf  by  a lie,  nor 

any  one  who  Should  tell  an  officious  lie  for  him,  will  be  guilty 
“ of  the  leaft  injuftice  to  him  whom  by  this  means  they  keep  from 
“ perpretating  the  mifehief  intended.  Inffead  of  a wrong,  it  is  a 
“ kindneis.” Grove’s  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 

“ Adhering  to  the  ordinary,  rules  of  duty,  in  thefe  extraordinary 
“ cafes,  may  Sometimes  occafion  greater  evils  to  our  country,  or  to 
“ mankind,  than  all  the  virtues  any  one  mortal  can  exert,  will 

“ repair.” Ilutchcfon’s  Moral  PhiioS'ophy,  voL  ii.  ato.  p.  117. 

See  a farther  difeuffion  of  this  fubjedt  in  the  Appendix,  fedt.  iv. 
Coni’ult  all'o  GeneSis,  chap.  xii. 
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an  unjudifiable  facrifice  of  truth,  of  his  own  life, 
and  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  fociety.*  The 
divine  command,  Tbon  Jhalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs 
against  thy  neighbour , cannot  furely  be  fuppofed  to 
imply  that  we  may  bear  falfe  witnefs  in  his  favour  ; 
becaufe  this  would  be  to  forbid  private  injury,  and 
to  authorize  public  wrongs.  Judicial  tedimony,  in 
the  prefent  circumdances  of  the  moral  world,  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  wellrbeing  of  fociety ; and  to  leffen  the 
general  credibility  of  it,  by  introducing  into  courts 
of  law  falfehood  and  perjury,  is  a high  crime  againfl 
the  date,  and  feverely  punifhed  in  all  countries  which 
have  emerged  from  barbarifm.  Befides,  the  good 
of  the  community  requires  that  judice  diould  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  offender  himfelf,  to  prevent  him  from 
committing  other  crimes : and  it  would  give  encou- 
ragement to  vice,  if  an  innocent  perfon,  perhavw; 
tired  of  life,  or  induenced  by  enthufiadic  notions  of 
honour,  frienddiip,  or  love,  might  fuffcr  for  another 
who  is  guilty. 

The  certainty  of  punifhment,  even  in  mifdemean- 
ors,  is  drongly  urged  by  the  Marquis  de  Beccaria 
the  great  advocate  for  judicial  lenity;  and  he  thinks 
the  forgivenefs  of  the  injured  party  himfelf  fhould  not 
interrupt  the  execution  of  judice.  “ This  may  be  an 
<e  act  of  good-nature  and  humanity,”  he  obferves, 
“ but  it  is  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  public.  For 
<c  although  a private  citizen  may  difpenfe  with  fatis- 
ec  faction  for  his  private  injury,  he  cannot  remove  the 

* See  Appendix,  fedl.  iy. 
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€C  neceffity  of  public  example.  The  right  of  punifliing 
“ belongs  not  to  any  individual  in  particular,  but  to 
“ the  fociety  in  general,  or  the  fovereign  who  rcpre- 
“ fents  that  fociety  j and  a man  may  renounce  his 
“ own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he  cannot  give  up 
46  that  of  others.” 

The  conduct  of  the  negro,  faid  Sophron,  however 
erroneous  it  might  be  in  point  of  wifdom,  or  unjufti- 
fiable  with  refpeft  to  its  morality,  was  perfectly  ge- 
nerous and  difinterefled.  But  the  fame  elegant  writer 
who  records  this  fade  has  related  another  example  of 
the  violation  of  truth,  from  motives  purely  felfijh , 
which  I cannot  condemn,  though  I know  not  how  to 
juftify.  I will  endeavour  to  recollect,  and  to  repeat 

the  (lory.  A Britifh  ferjeant  was  taken  prifoner  by 

< 

the  favages  in  America,  who  prepared  themfelves  to 
put  him  to  death,  with  all  the  barbarity  which  their 
fkill  in  torture  could  invent.  Shocked  with  the  view 
of  the  horrid  fufferings  which  awaited  him,  he  thus 
addreffed  the  Indians:  “ Mighty  warriors,  your  pre- 
“ parations  are  vain,  for  my  body  is  invulnerable; 
“ and  if  you  will  fet  me  at  liberty,  I will  teach  you 
il  how  to  become  fo.  Think  not  that  I impofeupon 
<c  you  by  falfe  pretenfions.  I am  willing  that  you 
cc  fhould  try  upon  me  an  experiment,  which  may 
“ fatisfy  your  doubts.  Let  the  chief  who  holds  my 
“ hanger  now  fti  ike  with  all  his  force.  I equally 
“ defy  the  (harpnefs  of  the  inilrument,  and  the 
il  hrength  of  his  arms.”  Whilft  he  was  faying  thefe 
words,  he  bent  his  head,  and  laid  bare  his  neck.  The 
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Indian  eagerly  advanced,  and  by  one  furious  blow 
fevered  the  head  from  the  body.  Thus  the  poor 
ferjeant,  by  his  prefence  of  mind,  exchanged  lingering 
tortures  for  an  eafy  and  inflantaneous  death. 

Euphronius  here  remarked,  that  the  ftory  is  of 
doubtful  authority,  by  the  confeffion  of  the  Abbe 
himfelf.  But  admitting  the  truth  of  it,  continued 
he,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  what  moral! ft  can  be 
lo  rigid  as  not  to  deem  the  conduct  of  the  ferjeant  at 
leaft  excufable?  Perhaps  no  man,  in  fimilar  circum- 
ftances,  would  have  a<fted  differently,  if  he  poffeffed 
fufFicient  compofure  to  devife,  or  addrefs  to  praCHfe, 
fuch  an  expedient.  The  cafe  is  not  analogous  to  that 
of  martyrdom  for  religion.  The  horrid  fufferings  to 
be  endured  in  this  inftance  could  anfwer  no  good  end; 
and  fociety  received  not  the  leaft  injury,  either  imme- 
diate or  remote,  by  the  evafion  of  them. 

Recollecting  an  hiftorical  faCt  of  unqueftionable 
truth,  and  ftrictly  applicable  to  the  point  in  debate,  I 
requeued  permiflion  to  relate  it.  When  Columbus 
and  his  crew  were  caff  away  on  an  ifland,  more 
than  thirty  leagues  from  Hifpaniola,  nothing  remained 
to  them  in  profpeCt,  but  to  end  their  miferable  days 
with  naked  favages,  far  from  their  country  and  their 
friends.  To  add  to  thefe  calamities,  the  natives 
began  foon  to  murmur  at  the  refidence  of  the  Spani- 
ards amongft  them ; the  fupport  of  whom  became 
burdenfome  to  men  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  un- 
accuftomed  to  exertion  or  induftry.  They  brought 
in  provifions  with  reluclancc,  furnifhed  them  fpa- 
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ringly,  and  even  threatened  entirely  to  withhold 
them.  Such  a refolution  muft  have  occafioned  ine- 
vitable deflruclion  to  the  Spaniards;  but  Columbus 
prevented  it  by  a happy  device,  that  revived  all  the 
admiration  and  reverence  with  which  the  Indians  firfl 
regarded  thefe  Grangers.  By  his  ikill  in  aftronomy 
lie  knew  there  was  fhortly  to  be  a total  eclipfe  of  the 
moon.  On  the  day  before  it  happened,  he  affembled 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  diftrift,  and  after  re- 
proaching them  for  their  defection  from  thofe  whom 
they  had  lately  revered,  he  told  them  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  dwells 
in  heaven : that,  offended  at  their  refufal  to  fupport 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour,  the  Deity  was 
preparing  to  punifli  their  crime  with  exemplary  feve- 

rity ; and  that  the  moon  fhould  be  darkened  that  very 

\ 

night,  and  affiume  a bloody  hue,  as  a fign  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready 
to  fall  on  them.  To  this  marvellous  prediction  fome 
of  the  barbarians  liffened  with  carelefs  indifference; 
others,  with  credulous  aflonifhment : but  when  the 
moon  began  gradually  to  withdraw  her  light,  and  at 
length  appeared  of  a red  colour,  all  were  flruck  with 
terror.  They  ran  with  conflernation  to  their  houfes, 
and  returning  to  Columbus  loaded  with  provilions, 
threw  them  inflantly  at  his  feet*  conjuring  him  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Great  Spirit,  to  avert  the  deflrucfioa  y 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  Columbus,  feem- 
ing  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promifed  to 
comply  with  their  defire.  The  eclipfe  went  off,  the 
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moon  recovered  its  fplendour ; and  from  that  time  the 
Spaniards  were  not  only  furniftied  proful'ely  with  pro- 
yifions,  but  treated  with  the  mod  fuperllitious  atten- 
tion.* This  folcmn  deceit  of  Columbus  maybejuftified 
by  the  rights  of  necefhty.  Shipwrecked  on  a diftant 
coaft,  in  the  profecution  of  an  enterprize,  which  in 
his  mind  appears  to  have  originated  from  honourable 
and  ufeful  views,  and  deftitute  of  every  means  of 
fupplying  himfelf  and  his  aflociates  with  fuftenance, 
he  had  a'  claim  to  the  prote&ion,  afiiftance,  and  fup- 
port  of  the  people  who  were  fpe&ators  of  his  calamity: 
and  it  was  a happy  fertility  of  genius,  which  fug- 
gefted  to  him  an  expedient  far  preferable  to  the  force 
of  arms.  But  I feel  a fecret  wifh  that  this  truly  great 
man  had  mixed  lefs  of  falfity  with  his  artifice.  He 
might  have  reprehended  the  Indians  for  their  want  of 

hofpitality,  alarmed  their  fears  by  his  prediction,  and 

• 

excited  their  wonder  and  reverence  by  its  fulfilment, 
without  denouncing  in  fuch  unguarded  terms  the 
immediate  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Truth  is  fo  im- 
portant, and  of  fo  delicate  a nature,  that  every  poifible 
precaution  fliould  be  employed  to  extenuate  its  vio- 
lation, although  the  facrifice  be  made  to  duties  which 
fuperfcde  its  obligation. 

Philocles  very  obligingly  thanked  me  for  recalling 
to  his  memory  fo  pertinent  a fact.  He  then  turned 
to  his  pupil,  and  a lived  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
maxim,  which  fome  perfons  have  adopted,  “ that 
• e faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  rogues  or  traitors.’* 

* See  Robertfon’s  Iiiltory  of  America,  vol.  i.  book  ii. 
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I think  the  maxim,  replied  Sophron,  falfe  in  itfelf, 
and  highly  injurious  to  fociety.  For,  independent  of 
the  licentioufnefs  and  cruelty  to  which  it  might  give 
rife,  a man  owes  to  his  own  honour  and  peace  of 
mind,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occafions,  the 
ftrift  performance  of  his  promife.  And  this  opinion 
feems  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  great 
Vifcount  Turenne,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert.  The 
former  was  attacked  one  night  by  robbers  near  Paris, 
who  (tripped  him  of  his  money,  watch,  and  rings. 
He  engaged  to  give  them  a hundred  louis  d’ors,  if 
they  would  return  him  a ring,  of  little  intrinfic 

worth,  but  on  which  he  fet  a particular  value.  The 

/ 

highwaymen  complied;  and  one  of  them  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  go  to  his  houfe  the  fucceeding  day,  and  in 
the  midfl:  of  a large  company  to  demand,  in  a whifper, 
the  performance  of  his  promife.  The  Vifcount  gave 
orders  for  the  money  to  be  paid;  and  fuffered  the 
villain  to  efcape,  before  he  related  the  adventure.* 

Sir  Richard  Herbert,  being  fent  by  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  reduce  certain  rebels  in  North-Wales,  laid 
fiege  to  Harlech  caftle,  in  Merionethfhire;  a fortrefs 
fo  ftrong,  that  he  defpaired  of  taking  it  but  by  block- 
ade and  famine.  The  captain  of  it  offered  to  furrender, 
on  condition  that  Sir  Richard  would  do  what  he  could 
to  fave  his  life . The  condition  was  accepted;  and 
Sir  Richard  brought  the  commander  to  the  King, 
requefting  his  Majefty  to  grant  him  a pardon,  as  the 
expectation  of  this  favour  had  induced  him  to  yield 
* See  Ramfay ’s  Life  of  T urenne. 
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up  an  important  cattle,  which  he  might  have  defended. 
Edward  replied  to  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  “ That  as 
« he  had  no  .power  by  his  commiflion  to  pardon 
“ any  one,  he  might  therefore,  after  the  reprefenta- 
“ tion  hereof  to  his  Sovereign,  deliver  him  up  to 
« juttice.”  Sir  Richard  Herbert  anfvvered,  “ He 
« had  not  yet  done  the  heji  he  could  for  him;  and 
“ therefore  mott  humbly  defired  his  highnefs  to  do 
<c  one  of  two  things;  either  to  put  him  again 
“ in  the  cattle  where  he  had  been,  and  command 
<f  fome  other  to  take  him  out;  or,  if  3iis  highnefs 
<c  would  not  do  fo,  to  take  his  life  for  the  captain’s, 
<c  that  being  the  latt  proof  he  could  give,  that  he  had 
cc  ufed  his  utmott  endeavour  to  fulfil  his  promife.” 
The  King,  finding  himfelf  fo  much  urged,  pardoned 
the  captain,  but  beftowed  on  Sir  Richard  Herbert  no 
<e  other  reward  for  his  fervice.”* 

Thefe  gentlemen,  faid  Phdocles,  difplayed  a deli- 
cate fenfe  of  honour ; and  though  I am  dubious, 
whether  the  conduct  of  Monfieur  Turenne  has  the 
fanttion  of  the  great  Roman  cafuift,f  yet,  according 
to  my  judgment,  both  he  and  Sir  Richard  Herbert 
atted  conformably  to  the  laws  of  reafon  and  re&itude. 
For  every  lawful  promife,  made  by  one  pottetting 
prefence  of  mind,  and  the  free  ufe  of  reafon,  no  event 
or  confideration  fucceeding,  which  an  unbialTed  under- 

* See  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

t “ S.i  prsedonibus  paCtum  pro  capite  pretium  non  attuleris,  nulla 
“ fraus  eft,  ne  li  juratus  quidem  id  non  feceris.” Cic.  de  Off. 

kb.  iii.  cap.  ay. 
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ftanding  would  deem  fufficient  to  render  it  unlawful , 
ought  to  be  religioufly  obferved.*  But  promifes, 
extorted  by  fear,  and  that  clearly  contravene  our 
duty  to  fociety,  are  void  in  themfelves.  Thus  an 
engagement  made  with  fmcerity,  under  the  ftrong  im- 
preffions  of  terror,  to  a highwayman  or  murderer, 
not  to  bear  teflimony  againfl  him,  can  be  of  no  vali- 
dity; becaufe  there  fubfifts  an  antecedent  claim  of  the 
community,  which  cannot  be  difpenfed  with  by  any 
of  its  members.  I have  fuppafed  the  engagement  to 
be  fincere ; for  if  entered  into  with  a previous  defign 
of  violation,  a breach  of  truth  and  faithfulnefs  is  in 
fome  degree  committed,  notwithstanding  its  injuflice 
or  illegality. 

But  when  you  deliver  to  another  as  a certain  truth 
what  you  believe  to  be  falfe,  are  you  guilty  of  lying, 
fhould  it  afterwards  prove  to  be  true? 

Yes,  anfwercd  Sophron ; becaufe  my  intention  is 
to  deceive,  and  to  make  a fuppofed  falfehood  pafs  for 
truth.  Chian-fu  was  an  officer  in  the  guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  He  had  formed  a tender  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage,  when  a formidable  infur- 
reclion  in  adiflant  iflandof  the  empire,  occafioned  by 
the  tyranny  and  cruel  exactions  of  the  government, 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  capital  without  delay,  to 
affiume  his  pofl  in  the  royal  army.  The  war  was 
protracted  through  various  caufes;  and  he  bore  with 
great  impatience  fo  long  an  abfence  from  his  miftrefs. 

* Sye  Grove’s  Moral  Philofophy.. 
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By  the  influence  of  a bribe,  he  obtained  perrmilion 
from  the  commander  in  chief  to  return  to  Jeddo  for  a 
few  weeks,  during  which  time  he  hoped  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials.  But  dreading  left  the  emperor  fliould 
refent  his  defertion  of  the  army  at  fo  critical  a con- 
]un<fture,  he  pretended  that  he  brought  tidings 
'from  the  general,  of  an  important  advantage  gained 
over  the  enemy,  which  was  likely  foon  to  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a complete  viftory.  Thefe  accounts  were 
founded  on  probability,  not  on  truth;  his  falfehoods, 
however,  procured  him  the  mod  favourable  reception 
at  court.'  He  married  the  lady;  and  after  a week 
fpent  in  feftivity,  prepared  for  his  departure  to  join 
the  army.  An  exprefs  at  this  time  arrived,  with  the 
news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the  infurgents;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  previous  difpatches  by 
Chian-fu.  The  emperor  fufpe&ed  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  deceit.  He  was  ftriclly  examined,  confefled 
his  crime,  and  the  motives  of  it;  and  was  condemned 
to  fuffer  immediate  death.  For  lying  is  a capital 
offence,  by  the  laws  of  Japan. 

If  truth,  refumed  Philocles,  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  words  and  thoughts,  are  you  under  an  ob 
ligation  to  exprefs  all  your  thoughts? 

No,  faid  Sophron,  prudence  often  forbids  it;  and 
it  is  no  violation  of  truth  to  conceal  thofe  thoughts, 
or  that  knowledge,  with  which  another  has  no  right 
to  be  acquainted.  On  a particular  occafion,  the  Jews 
demanded  of  Jesus,  What  fign  Jheweft  thou  unto  us? 
Jesus  anfivered  and  /aid,  Dejlroy  this  temple , and  . 
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//z  three  days  I will  raife  it  up . Then  /aid  the  Jews, 
Forty  and  fix  years  was  this  temple  in  building , and 
wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ? But  he  fpake  of 
the  temple  of  his  body . When  therefore  he  was  arifen 

from  the  dead , his  difciples  remembered  that  he  had 
faid  this  unto  them  * 

Sometimes,  when  improper  or  treacherous  ques- 
tions are  alked,  lilence  would  be  no  lefs  dangerous 
than  an  explicit  declaration  of  our  fentiments.  In 
thefe  cafes  we  {hall  be  juflified  in  the  ufe  of  fuch 
evafions  as  do  not  contradict  the  truth.  When  the 
chief  priefts  and  feribes  inquired  of  our  Saviour,  whe- 
ther it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  unto  Ccefar?  He 
perceived  their  craftinefs , and  faid  unto  them , Why 
tempt  ye  me?  Shew  me  a penny : whofe  image  and 
fuperfeription  hath  it  ? They  anfwered and  faid , Cafar’s. 
And  he  faid  unto  them , Render  unto  Crefar  the  things 
which  be  Cafar’s , and  unto  God  the  things  which  be 
God’s.  And  they  could  not  take  hold  of  his  words 
before  the  people:  and  they  marvelled  at  his  anfwers , 
and  held  their  peace . 

Under  the  reign  of  the  cruel  and  bigoted  queen 
Mary,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  her  filler,  fuffered  a 
variety  of  perfections  on  account  of  her  fteady  at- 
tachment to  the  Proteflant  religion.  It  is  faid  {lie 
was  one  day  interrogated  concerning  the  Lord’s- 
Supper,  and  that  {he  returned  the  following  prudent 
and  evafive  anfvver: 

“ Christ  was  the  word  that  fpake  it; 

“ He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 

* John  ii.  18. 
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“ And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 

“ That  I believe  and  take  it.”* 

Philocles  expreffed  much  fatisfaction  in  the  judi- 
cious diflinction  which  his  pupil  had  made,  and  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  conduct  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  is 
fully  juftified  by  the  example  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  in 
circumftances  not  very  diiiimilar.  The  Athenians  had 
a law,  which  rendered  it  capital  to  promulgate  any 
new  divinities. f And  when  Paul  preached  to  them 
J jEsus  and  the  resurrection,  he  was  accufed  of 
having  broken  this  law,  and  of  being  a fetter  forth  of 
Jirange  gods',  and  was  carried  before  the  Areopagus,  a 
court  of  judicature,  which  took  cognizance  of  all 
criminal  matters,  and  was  in  a particular  manner 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  eftabliftied  religion.  An 
impoftor,  in  fuch  a fkuation,  would  have  retraced 
his  do&rine,  to  fave  his  life;  and  an  enthufiaft 
would  have  facrificed  his  life,  without  attempting  to 
fave  it  by  innocent  means.  But  the  Apoftle  wifely 
avoided  both  extremes;  and  availing  himfelf  of  an 
infcription,  “ to  the  unknown  god,”  which  he 
had  feen  upon  an  altar  in  the  city,  he  pleaded  in  his 
own  defence.  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worjhip , him  declare 
I unto  you.  By  this  prefence  of  mind  he  evaded  the 
law,  and  efcaped  condemnation,  without  departing 
from  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  or  violating  the  honour 
of  God.J 

* Walpole’s  Cat.  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
f Socrates  fullered  under  this  law. 

t Vide  A&s  xvii.  23.  Alfo  Lord  Lyttelton’s  Obferyations  on  the 
Converfion  and  Apoftlefilip  of  St.  Pan'. 
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Though  I am  no  general  admirer,  continued  Phr- 
locles,  of  the  maxims  of  morality  delivered  by  Lord 
Chefterfield,  yet  I think  his  remarks  on  the  prefent 
fubjeft  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.  “ The  pru- 
£s  dence  and  necedity,”  fays  the  noble  author,  45  of 
£t  frequently  concealing  the  truth,  infenfibly  feduces 
<c  people  to  violate  it.  It  is  the  only  art  of  mean 
<c  capacities,  and  the  only  refuge  of  mean  fpirits. 
cc  Whereas  concealing  the  truth  upon  proper  occa- 
£c  lions  is  as  prudent  and  as  innocent,  as  telling  a lie 
<£  upon  any  occafion  is  infamous  and  foolilh.  I will 
£C  date  you  a cafe  in  your  own  department.  Suppofe 
tc  you  are  employed  at  a foreign  court,  and  that  the 
l<  minifler  of  that  court  is  abfurd  or  impertinent 
u enough  to  afk  you  what  your  inftru&ions  are;  will 
4 c you  tell  him  a lie,  which,  as  foon  as  found  out,  and 
u found  out  it  certainly  will  be,  mud  dedroy  your 
t£  credit,  blad  your  character,  and  render  you  ufelefs 
1,4  there?  No.  Will  you  tell  him  the  truth  then, 
and  betray  your  trud?  As  certainly.  No.  But 
you  will  anfwer  with  firmnefs,  That  you  are  fur- 
<c  prized  at  fuch  a quedion;  that  you  are  perfuaded 
te  he  does  not  expeft  an  anfwer  to  it;  but  that  at  all 
Ci  events  he  certainly  will  not  have  one.  Such  an 
anfwer  will  give  him  confidence  in  you;  he  will 
<c  conceive  an  opinion  of  your  veracity,  of  which 
C£  opinion  you  may  afterwards  make  very  honed  and 
tl  fair  advantages.” 

Philocles  proceeded  to  interrogate  his  pupil,  whe- 
ther falfitya  when  in  jed,  is  to  be  deemed  a lie?  But 
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Bophron  declined  the  quedion,  as  too  nice  for  his 
decifion,  and  defired  to  hear  the  fentiments  of  Phi- 
locles,  who  delivered  them  in  the  following  terms. 
Wit  and  irony,  raillery  and  humour,  are  often  devi- 
ations from  the  drift  rules  of  veracity:  but  they  are 
allowed  by  common  con  fen  t;  and,  under  proper  re- 
ftriftions,  they  contribute  to  enliven  converfation,  and 
to  improve  our  manners.  But  jocularity  is  certainly 
culpable,  and  may  be  deemed  a fpecies  of  lying, 
when  it  is  intended  to  deceive  without  any  good  end 
in  view;  and  efpecially  with  the  ungenerous  one  of 
diverting  ourfelves  at  the  painful  expence  of  another. 
The  prafticealfo  may  lead  to  more  criminal  falfehoods; 
and  it  is  related  with  honour  of  Ariftides,  that  he  held 
truth  to  be  fo  facred,  ut  ne  joco  quidem  mentiretur . 

Some  jocular  lies  have  produced  the  mod  ferious 
and  affecting  confequences ; of  which  I will  give  you 
an  example  or  two,  in  the  youthful  frolics  of  Hilario, 
a nobleman  who  now  looks  back  with  forrow  and 
regret  on  the  fufferings  occafioned  by  his  levity. 
When  he  was  a dudent  at  Cambridge,  he  went  at 
midnight  crying  fire ! fire ! to  the  chamber  door  of 

one  of  the  fellows  of — , a gentleman  univer- 

fally  admired  for  his  literary  and  poetical  abilities, 
but  who  was  of  a timid  and  melancholy  difpodtion* 
i he  gentleman,  awaked  out  of  a found  deep,  and 
attentive  only  to  the  fil'd  fuggedions  of  fear,  leaped 
through  the  window  at  the  hazard  of  loiing  his  life 
by  the  fall.-  Not  long  after  this  tranfaftion,  Hilario 
went  up  to  London ; and  dining  in  a mixed  company 

C 2 
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cf  perfons  of  fafhion,  he  happened  to  fit  near  a grave 
old  gentleman,  who  took  the  firft  opportunity  of 
making  particular  inquiries  goncerning  a youth,  then 
at  Cambridge,  whom  he  knew  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  nobleman.  Hilario  inftantly  fus- 
peXed  that  the  ferious  Don  was  a rich  uncle  of  his 
friend,  and  determined  that  he  would  give  fuch  an 
account  of  the  nephew,  as  fliould  occafion  a folenm 
letter  of  reproof,  over  which  he  hoped  to  regale  him- 
felf  on  his  return  to  college.  He  therefore  jocularly 
faid,  that  his  companion  was  a fine  jolly  fellow,  al- 
ways forming  connexions  with  the  girls;  that  he 
loved  to  rattle  the  dice;  and  that  he  had  lately  lofi: 
his  next  quarter’s  allowance,  which  would  lower  his 
courage  at  play  for  fome  time  to  come.  From  the 
alteration  which  he  perceived  in  the  ftranger’s  coun- 
tenance, he  was  allured  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  ham,  ail 
abfurd  term  given  to  this  fliameful  kind  of  lie:  and 
when  he  got  back  to  Cambridge,  he  haftened  to  the 
apartment  of  his  friend,  to  enjoy  the  laughter  which 
he  fhould  raife  at  his  expence.  But  how  was  he 
ihocked  to  find  him  in  the  delirium  of  a fever,  occa- 
fioned  by  a billet,  which  had  been  delivered  the  pre- 
ceding day,  purporting,  cc  That  Lucinda  had  juft 
“ beftowed  her  hand  upon  a perfon  much  more  de- 
<c  ferving  of  her  affeXions,  than  he  had  been  repre- 
Ci  fented  to  her  father  by  Hilario,  his  aflociate  in 
cc  plealure,  extravagance,  and  profligacy.” 

By  fuch  thoughtlefs  and  unjuftifiable  violations  of 
truth,  Hilario  was  often  wounding  his  own  peace  of 
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mind,  and  involving  his  connexions  in  diftrefs.  He 
was,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  correX  this 
criminal  habit,  through  the  horror  which  he  felt  on 
having  given  rife  to  a fatal  duel  between  two  bro- 
thers, by  jocularly  infinuating  to  one  of  them,  that 
he  was  rivalled  in  the  afteXions  of  his  miftrefs  by 
the  other. 

It  would  be  happy,  faid  I,  if  we  could  afcertain 
the  reftriXions  under  which  thefe  fallies  of  frolic  and 
jocularity  may  be  indulged  with  innocence.  One 
general  rule  may,  I think,  be  admitted,  that  the  en- 
tertainment which  we  thus  create  to  ourfclves,  fliould 
be  fuch  only  as  will  be  a future  fubjeX  of  mirth  even 
to  thofe  who  are  the  prefent  fulferers  by  it.  But  to 
ufe  the  words  of  an  excellent  moralift,  <c  as  every 
“ aXion  may  produce  effeXs,  over  which  human  power 
has  no  influence,  and  which  human  fagacity  cannot 
<c  forefee;  we  fliould  not  lightly  venture  to  the  verge 
of  evil,  nor  ftrike  at  others,  though  with  a reed, 
cc  left,  like  the  rod  of  Mofes,  it  become  a ferpent  in 
C£  our  hands.”* 

Philocles  now  purfued  the  fubjeX,  by  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  Equivocation;  which  Sophron 
defined  to  be  a mean  expedient  to  avoid  the  declaration 
of  truth,  without  verbally  telling  a lie.  An  equivoca- 
tion, faid  he,  confifts  of  fuch  expreflions  as  admit  of 
more  than  one  meaning.  The  fpeaker  ufes  them  in  one 
fenfe,  and  defigns  that  the  hearer  fliould  underftand 
them  in  another.  Cicero  mentions  a certain  perfon, 

* Dr.  Hawkfworth. 
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who  made  a truce  with  the  enemy  for  thirty  days,  and 
treacherously  evaded  his  agreement  by  laying  wafte 
the  country  during  the  nights;  alleging,  that  the 
truce  was  for  fo  many  days,  not  nights.*  Such  an 
equivocation  as  this  has  all  the  guilt  and  infamy  of 
a lie;  but  I do  not  feel  myfelf  inclined  to  condemn 
the  duplicity  praCtifed  by  a gentleman  on  the  fol- 
lowing occafion.  He  was  returning  home  from  the 
aSTizes  at  York,  and  was  attacked  on  the  road  by  a 
highwayman,  to  whom  he  delivered  a fmall  purfe  of 
money.  The  robber  told  him  that  he  Should  not  be 
fatisfied  with  a few  guineas,  and  Sternly  demanded  the 
fum  which  he  knew  he  had  received,  and  then  car- 
ried about  him.  The  gentleman,  with  great  apparent 
terror,  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a leathern  bag,  and 
giving  it  to  the  highwayman,  faid,  M Take  what  you 
“ want , but  fpare  my  life.’’  The  robber  eagerly 
received  it,  and  was  tranfported  with  the  value  of  his 
acquifition.  He  rode  oSf  with  it  through  bye  lanes, 
till  he  arrived  at  a place  of  fecurity.  There  he  Stop- 
ped to  examine  his  booty,  which  to  his  aStoniShment 
he  found  to  confift  only  of  a quantity  of  halfpence, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  dying  fpeech  and  earned 
exhortations  of  a malefactor,  who  had  been  executed 
the  preceding  day  for  robbery* 

Can  you  acquit  me,  Philocles,  faid  I,  of  the  cri- 
minality of  equivocation,  when  in  the  exercife  of  my 
profeSTional  duties,  I Study,  by  cheerful  looks  and 
ambiguous  words,  to  remove  from  my  patients  the 

* Vid.  Cicero  de  OiTiciis,  lib.  i.  cap.  ij. 
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horrors  of  defpair,  to  mitigate  the  apprc-henfions  of 
danger,  and  to  deceive  them  into  hope;  that  by 
adminiftering  a cordial  to  the  drooping  fpirit,  I may 
fmooth  the  bed  of  death,  or  revive  even  expiring  life? 
For  there  are  maladies  which  rob  the  philofopher  of 
fortitude,  and  the  Chrilhan  of  confolation. 

From  my  heart  I acquit  you,  anfwered  Philocles, 
with  his  wonted  humanity.  You  do  a kindnefs,  not 
a wrong,  to  the  perfon  whom  you  thus  deceive;  and 
may  reafonably  prefuppofe  his  future  approbation  of 
that  conduft,  which  meets  with  the  prefent  acquies- 
cence of  all  his  friends.  The  amiable  and  elegant 
Pliny,  who  had  the  niceft  fenfe  of  honour,  recites  with 
applaufe,  in  a letter  to  Nepos,  a (lory,- which  may 
perhaps  contribute  to  fatisfy  your  mind,  and  remove 
your  fcruples. 

The  hufband  of  the  celebrated  Arria,  Cmcinna 
Paetus,  was  very  dangeroully  ill.  Her  fon  was  alfo 
fick  at  the  fame  time,  and  died.  Fie  was  a youth 'of 
uncommon  accomplilhments,  and  fondly  beloved  by 
his  parents.  Arria  prepared  and  conduced  his  fu- 
neral in  fuch  a manner,  that  her  hufband  remained 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  mournful  event  which  occa- 
fioned  that  folemnity.  Pcetus  often  inquired  with 
anxiety  about  his  fon;  to  whom  file  cheerfully  replied, 
that  he  had  flept  well,  and  was  better.  But  if  her 
tears,  too  long  retrained,  were  burlling  forth,  file 
iuftantly  retired  to  give  vent  to  her  grief;  and  when 
again  compofed,  Hie  returned  to  Pcetus  with  dry  eyes 
and  a placid  countenance,  quitting,  as  it  were,  all  the 
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tender  feelings  of  the  mother  at  the  threfliold  of  her 
hufband’s  chamber.* 

But  addreffmg  himfelf  to  Sophron,  is  it  not  a fpe- 
cies  of  equivocation,  and  a breach  of  faithfulnefs, 
continued  Philocles,  when  we  do  not  perform  our 
promifes,  according  to  the  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  them? 

Without  doubt  it  is,  anfwered  Sophron.  The 
moralift  whom  I before  quoted,  relates,  that  ten 
Romans,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
were  fent  by  Hannibal  to  the  fenate,  to  propofe  an 
exchange  of  prifoners.  Before  they  fet  out,  each  of 
them  engaged,  by  an  oath,  to  return  to  the  camp  of 
the  Carthaginians,  if  the  embaffy  fhould  prove  ineff 
fe&ual.  The  fenate  rejefted  the  offers  of  Hannibal, 
and  nine  of  the  prifoners  honourably  rendered  them- 
felves  up  to  him : but  the  tenth  refufed  to  return, 
on  pretence  that  he  had  already  difcharged  himfelf 
of  his  oath.  For  it  feems  that  he  went  back  to  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians  foon  after  he  quitted  it, 
to  fetch  fome  neceffaries,  which  he  had  defignedly 
left  behind,  that  he  might  be  able  to  plead  his  having 
complied  literally  with  the  terms  of  his  engagement, 
But  the  fenate  difdained  the  deceit,  and  commanded 
the  artful  WTetch  to  be  fent  bound  to  Hannibal. 

Mental  and  other  private  refervations  neither  ab- 
folve  nor  even  extenuate  the  guilt  of  lying.  When 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  mar- 
ried t'o  the  dauphin  of  France,  the  king,  his  father, 

* Plih.  Epift.  XVI.  lib.  iii. 
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folenmly  ratified  every  article  infilled  upon  by  the 
Scotch  parliament,  for  preferving  the  independence 
of  their  nation,  and  for  fecuring  the  fuecefiion  of  the 
crown  to  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  But  Mary  by  his 
perfuafion  had  antecedently  and  privately  fubfcribed 
three  deeds,  by  which  file  configned  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  on  failure  of  her  own  illue,  to  his  family; 
declaring  all  her  promifes  to  the  contrary  to  be  void.* 
The  remark  of  Bilhop  Taylor  may  be  adopted,  as 
the  bell  comment  on  tranfa&ions  of  this  infamous 
nature.  If  the  words  be  a lie  without  refervation , 
they  are  fo  with  it:  for  this  does  not  alter  the  words 
themfelves,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  words,  nor  the 
purpofe  of  him  who  delivers  them.f 

But  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  the  llratagems, 
falfehoods,  and  a&s  of  deceit,  which  have  been  era* 
ployed  in  war,  and  often  with  applaufe,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times? 

In  reply  to  this  interelling  quellion,  Philocles  ob- 
ferved,  that  war  is  feldom  founded  in  juflice;  and 
that  therefore  we  cannot  be  furprized  that  it  fhould 
occafion,  amongll  thofe  who  wage  it,  a fufpenfion  of 
the  common  laws  of  morality.  The  fraudulent  ex* 
ploits  which  are  pra&ifed,  by  the  tacit  confent,  as  it 
were,  of  the  parties,  #may  dazzle  and  furprize  a fu- 
perficial  obferver;  but  a ferious  honeft  mind  will 
generally  condemn  them,  as  inconfillent  with  the 
obligations  of  religion  and  virtue,  and,  except  under 

* Lord  Kaims’s  Hiftory  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  158, 
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very  particular  circumflances,  injurious  to  the  con- 
tending powers  themfelves.  For  as  integrity  is  the 
bell;  policy  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  towards  each 
other,  it  will  appear  to  be  equally  fo  in  the  tranfac- 
tions  between  hates  and  communities,  if  an  extenfive 
view  be  taken  of  their  great  and  permanent  interefts. 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  introduces  Scipio  as 
maintaining  the  following  excellent  maxim:  non  modo 
falsum  effe  Mud,  sine  injuria  non  poffe,  fed  hoc 
veriffmum9  fine  summa  justitia  rcmpublicam  regi 
non  pojfe . t£  It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  go- 
<€  vernment  cannot  be  carried  on  without  injury  to 
66  others,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
<c  cannot  be  well  adminiftered  without  an  inviolable 
cc  adherence  to  the  hrifteft  jufthe.”  And  the  pro- 
priety of  this  obfervation  feems  to  be  acknowledged 
in  fotne  of  the  regulations  of  war,  now  univerfally 
adopted  in  civilized  countries. 

But  a diflinction  fhould  be  made  between  art  or 
hratagem,  and  perfidy  or  falfehood.*.  The  wifeft 
and  bed  moral ifts  admit,  that  we  may  deceive  our 
enemies,  when  we  have  a juft  caufe  of  war,  by  any 
i'uch  figns  as  import  no  profeffion  of  communicating 
our  fentiments  to  them.  Thus  I have  heard  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  commanded  the 
allied  army  in  Germany,  called  a council  of  war  on 
a particular  occalion,  to  determine  whether  he  fhould 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  lucceeding  day.  His  general 
officers  were  unanimous  in  recommending  the  mea« 
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fare;  but  the  Duke  exprefted  his  objections  to  it  in 
the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  the  council  lubmitted  to  his 
fuperior  judgment.  When  he  retired  into  his  tent, 
Prince  Eugene  followed  him,  and  lamented  the  dis- 
grace in  which  fuch  a decifion  would  involve  them. 
<c  My  refolution,”  faid  the  Duke,  “ is  fixed  to  give 
<e  battle  to-morrow;  and  I fliall  inftantly  ifiue  the 
<c  necefiary  orders.  But  I oppofed  this  plan  in 
<c  council,  becaufe  I had  received  fecret  information, 
<£  that  our  enemies  had  concerted  the  means  of  be- 
<£  coming  acquainted  with  the  refult  of  our  delibera- 
<c  tions.  And  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  necefiity 
<£  of  deceiving  them.” 

But  men  of  true  courage  and  honour  mud  hold 
in  deteftation  all  treachery  and  falfehood.  The  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  in  conjunction  with  the  Prince  of 
Darmdadt,  carried  on  the  fiege  of  Barcelona,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  The  governor 
offered  to  capitulate,  and  came  to  a parley  with  Lord 
Peterborough  at  the  gates  of  the  cit}r.  The  articles 
were  not  yet  figned;  when  fuddenly  loud  fliouts  and 
huzzas  were  heard  in  the  town.  C£  You  have  perfi- 
ce  dioufly  betrayed  us!”  faid  the  governor  to  the 
Earl ; “ whilft  we  are  capitulating  with  unfufpeCting 
*£  honour  and  fincerity,  your  Englifh  foldiers  have 
“ entered  the  city  by  the  ramparts,  and  are  now 
<c  committing  rapine,  murder,  and  every  kind  of  vio- 
££  lence.”  ££  You  do  injuftice  to  the  Englifli, ” re- 
plied the  General ; ££  this  treachery  is  chargeable 

only  on  the  troops  of  Darmfladt.  But  permit  me 
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tc  to  enter  into  the  town  with  my  foldiers,  and  1 will 
“ inftantly  reprefs  the  outrage,  and  return  to  the  gate 
6C  to  finifn  the  capitulation.” 

The  offer  was  made  with  an  air  of  truth  and  fin- 
cerity;  and  accepted  with  a generous  confidence. 
Peterborough  haflened  into  the  ftreets,  where  he 
found  the  Germans  and  Catalans  pillaging  the  houfes 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  He  drove  them  aw'ay;  and 
obliged  them  to  leave  the  booty  which  they  -were  car- 
rying off : and  after  having  quieted  all  diflurbances,  he 
rejoined  the  governor,  and  completed  the  capitulation, 
without  demanding  any  new  or  more  advantageous 
terms.  The  Spaniards  were  aftonillied  at  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Englifh,  whom  they  had  generally 
regarded  before  as  faithlefs  barbarians.* 

Sophron  remarked,  that  the  glory  on  this  occafion 
appeared  to  belong  chiefly  to  Lord  Peterborough,  as 
an  individual.  But  I recoiled:,  continued  he,  a trans- 
action in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  which  feems  to  evince 
an  equal  fenfe  of  honour,  and  deteflation  of  perfidy, 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  Athenians.  Thefe  people 
were  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  governing  Greece; 
and  Themiftocles,  a favourite  general,  exerted  all  his 
talents  to  accomplifh  the  defign.  One  day  he  af- 
fembled  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  informed  them, 
he  had  a mod  important  plan  to  propofe;  but  that 
he  could  not  communicate  it  to  them,  becaufe  the 
fuccefs  of  it  depended  upon  fecrecy.  He  therefore  re- 
quelled them  to  appoint  a confidential  perfon,  to 

* See  Voltaire’s  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
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whom  he  might  explain  his  views,  and  whofe  appro- 
bation of  them  might  have  the  force  of  public  au- 
thority. Arid  ides  was  unanimoufly  chofen ; and 
Themiftocles  laid  open  to  him  the  projefi,  which  he 
had  conceived,  of  burning  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
Grecian  dates,  then  lying  unguarded  in  a neighbour- 
ing port ; the  dedruct  ion  of  which,  he  faid,  could  not 
fail  to  fecure  the  dominion  of  Athens.  Aridides 
returned  to  the  aiTembly,  and  declared,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  Themidocles  promifed  the  greated  benefit  to 
the  commonwealth  ; but  that  it  was  perfidious  and 
unjud.  The  people  indantly,  and  with  one  voice, 
reje&ed  the  propofal.  But  the  Athenians  were  foon 
afterwards  corrupted  by  profperity:  and  Thucy- 
dides informs  us,  it  became  with  them  a maxim  of 
date,  cc  that  nothing  is  difhonourable,  which  is 
“ advantageous.”* 

Here  I could  not  forbear  to  mention  a noble  and 
long-continued  exertion  of  public  faith  and  commer- 
cial honour,  though  it  was  a flight  digreflion  from 
the  topic  of  difeourfe.  The  Spanifli  galeons,  dedined 
to  fupply  Terra  Firma,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  with  almofl  every  article  of  neceffary  con- 
fumption,  touch  fird  at  Carthagena,  and  then  at 
Porto-Bello.  In  the  latter  place  a fair  is  opened; 
the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged  for  the  manu- 
fa&ures  of  Europe;  and  during  its  preferibed  term 
of  forty  days,  the  riclied  traffic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  begun  and  fimfhed,  with  unbounded  confi- 
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deuce,  and  the  utmod  fimplicity  of  tranfaftion.  No 
bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chefl  of  treafure  is 
examined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  belong ; and  only  one  indance 
of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which 
trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence. 
All  the  coined  filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru 
to  Porto-Bello,  in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be 
adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with  a fifth  part  of 
bafe  metal.  The  Spanidi  merchants,  with  their  ufual 
integrity,  fudained  the  whole  lofs,  and  indemnified 
the  foreigners  by  whom  they  wrere  employed*  The 
fraud  was  detected ; and  the  treafurer  of  the  revenue 
in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.* 

Are  we  not  every  day  guilty  of  lying,  purfued 
Philocles,  in  the  common  forms  of  civility ; and  in 
various  modes  of  fpeech,  which  cudom  has  introduced? 

Surely  not,  replied  Sophron;  for  if  thefe  be  well 
underdood,  no  one  is  deceived  by  them. 

I do  not  entirely  accord  with  you,  Sophron,^  faid 
I;  and  I believe  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  judify,  upon 
the  principles  either  of  wifdom  or  drift  morality, 
many  complimental  exprefiions  ufed  in  converfation. 
You . remember  the  letter  of  the  ambaflador  from 
Bantam,  which  is  inferted  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Speftator.  This  honed  dranger  informs  his 
mader,  that  the  people  of  England  call  him  and  his 
fubjefts  barbarians,  becaufe  they  fpeak  the  truth;, 
and  account  themfelves  polite  and  civilized,  becaufe 

# Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  America,  vol:.  ii.  note  9 2)  b.  viih 
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they  fay  one  tiling,  and  mean  another.  44  On  my 
44  firlt  landing,”  fays  he,  44  one  told  me  that  he 
44  diould  be  glad  to  do  me  any  fervice  in  his  power. 
“ I defited  him,  tlierefore,  to  carry  my  portmanteau  ; 
44  but  indead  of  ferving  me  according  to  his  promife, 
44  he  laughed,  and  ordered  another  to  do  it.  i 
“ lodged  the  fird  week  at  the  houfe  of  a perfon,  who 
44  intreated  me  to  think  myfelf  at  home,  and  to  con- 
64  fider  his  houfe  as  my  own.  Accordingly,  the  next 
44  morning  I began  to  knock  down  one  of  the  walls, 
44  in  order  .to  let  in  the  fredi  air;  and  packed  up 
44  fome  of  the  houffiold  goods,  of  which  I intended 
#4  to  make  thee  a prefent.  But  the  falfe  varlet  foon 
64  fent  me  word,  that  he  would  have  no  fuch  doings 
44  in  his  houfe.”  Perhaps,  however,  I may  incur 
the  charge  of  falfehooJ,  by  quoting  the  letter  of  an 
ambaflador  who  never  exided. 

Such  fi&ions,  Philocles  remarked,  partake  not  of 
the  nature  of  lies.  They  are  intended  to  convey 
amufemenc  or  indru&ion,  not  to  ferve  the  purpofes 
of  deceit. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  effentially  different,  with  refpeff 
to  the  common  forms  of  civility.  Their  import  is 
known  to  all  who  ufe  them;  and,  as  they  are  ex- 
predive  of  urbanity  and  benevolence,  they  tend, 
under  proper  redri&ions,  to  foften  the  afperities,  and 
heighten  the  pleafures,  of  focial  intercourfe.  Genuine 
courtefy  has,  indeed,  its  feat  in  the  heart;  and  im- 
plies the  defire  of  gratifying  others,  in  the  fubordinate 
offices  of  life,  by  the  facrifice  of  our  own  eafe  or  in- 
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terefL  It  is  effential,  therefore,  to  every  amiable 
chara&er;  and  can  only  difplay  itfelf  in  fuch  appro- 
priated modes  as  cuftora  has  efiablifhed  in  different 
countries,  or  amongfc  different  ranks  of  men.  Bur, 
when  the  fubflance  is  wanting.  Pome  benefit  is  de- 
rived to  the  world  even  from  it s forms:  and  to  the 
ruflic,  who  claims  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  improper 
truths,  or  of  a&ing  with  rude  and  malicious  fincerity, 
we  may  juflly  addrefs  the  words  of  Shakefpeare: 

. . . . . . . ^ “ This  is  fome  fellow, 
tl  Who,  having  been  praifed  for  bluntnefs,  doth  affeSt 
“ A faucy  roughnefs,  and  eonftrains  the  garb 
ic  Quite  from  his  nature.  He  can’t  flatter,  he, 

“ An  honeft  mind,  and  plain  ; he  muft  fpeak  truth, 

“ And  they  will  take  it  fo;  if  not,  ’tis  plain.”  , 

On  this  account,  I cannot  but  condemn  the  affe&ed 
feverity  of  Paulinus  bifhop  of  Nola,  who  reproves 
his  correfpondent  Sulpicius  Severus  for  having  fub- 
feribed  himfelf  his  fervant.  “ Bewrare,”  fays  this 
primitive  writer,  “ thou  fubferibe  not  thyfelf  his 
c:  servant,  who  is  thy  brother;  for  flattery  is 
cc  fmful ; and  it  is  not  a teflimony  of  humility  to 
‘4  give  thofe  honours  to  men,  which  are  only  due  to 
<c  the  One  Lord,  Mafler,  and  God.”#  We  find  the 
patriarch  Abraham  actuated  by  no  fuch  fcruples, 
though  he  lived  in  the  period  of  pafloral  fimplicity, 
and  wras  highly  diftinguifhed  for  his  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity. And  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked ; and  Io 7 
three  men  flood  by  him.  And  when  he  faw  them , he 
ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door , and  bowed  him * 


* See  Barclay’s  Apology,  p.  5:5. 
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folf  toward  the  ground;  and  /aid,  My  lord,  if  now  I 
have  found  favour  in  thy  fight,  pafs  not  away,  1 pray 
thee,  from  thy  fervant .* 

Lot,  alfo,  is  reprefented,  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  as 
accofting,  in  {imilar  terms,  two  (hangers,  with  whofe 
dignity  he  was  then  unacquainted.  And  he  faid , 
Behold  now , my  lords,  turn  in,  / pray  you , into  your 
fervant' s houfe,  and  tarry  all  night , and  wafh  your 
feet;  and  ye  fhall  rife  up  early,  and  go  on  your  ways. f 

The  conduct  and  expredions  of  thefe  venerable 
patriarchs  might,  I obferved,  be  perfectly  confident 
with  the  niced  adherence  to  truth  and  fincerity.  For 
though  they  dyled  themfelves  the  fervants  of  the 
drangers,  whom  they  addreded,  they  could  not  mean 
to  extend  the  term  beyond  fuch  fervices  as  the  laws 
of  hofpitality  required. 

Similar  laws,  anfwered  Philocles,  which  general 
confcnt  has  edabl idled,  bind  every  man,  in  the  com- 
mon intercourfe  of  life,  to  redrain  his  angry  pafiions, 
to  filence  his  fevere  judgments,  to  fupprefs  his  pride 
and  arrogance,  and  not  only  to  correft  whatever  is 
olTenfive  in  his  manners,  but  to  (hew  that  urbanity 
of  fpirit,  which,  by  its  benevolent  attentions,  contri- 
butes to  alleviate  mifery,  and  to  increafe  the  fum  of 
public  happinefs  and  order.  Midake  me  not,  how- 
ever, by  fuppofing  that  I would  recommend  forward 
profedions,  a fawning  demeanour,  or  unlimited  com- 
plaifance.  Integrity  of  heart  and  deadinefs  of  prin- 
ciple forbid  all  finful  conformity  with  the  world  r 

* Gen.  xviii.  2,  3.  | Gen.  xix.  2. 
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and  I would  neither  flatter  folly,  countenance  vice, 
nor  yield  up  one  important  duty  to  artificial  politer 
nefs.  But  the  facrifice  of  my  own  pride,  refentment, 
caprice,  or  ill-nature,  to  focial  eafe  and  enjoyment, 
may  often  be  required : and  he,  who,  like  Diogenes, 
neither  poflefles  the  fubflance  nor  the  form  of  courtefy, 
Ihould  be  baniflied  from  the  world.  This  cynic,  you 
remember,  when  he  paid  a vifit  to  Plato,  who  united 
a tafle  for  elegance  with  the  love  of  philofophy,  ex- 
ulted in  the  rudenefs  of  reproof,  and  bedaubing  with 
his  dirty  feet  the  fine  carpet  which  covered  the  floor, 
cried  out,  “ Thus  I trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato.’* 
“ But  with  far  greater  pride,”  retorted  Plato,  with 
a farcaflic  feverity,  which  the  occafion  fully  jpftified. 
Lord  Bacon  mentions  two  noblemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, one  of  whom  kept  a very  magnificent  table, 
but  treated  his  guefts  with  illiberal  freedom : the 
other,  when  he  entertained  the  fame  guefls,  probably 
with  humbler  cheer,  but  more  politenefs,  ufed  to  afk 
them,  Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a flout,  or 
“ dry  blow,  given  at  my  lord’s  table?”  To  which 
the  guefts  anfwered,  cc  Such  and  fuch  a thing  paflfed.” 
“ I thought,”  faid  this  nobleman,  “ he  wquld  mar 
“ a good  dinner.”* 

Urbanity  has  been  admirably  characterized,  by  a 
celebrated  writer,  under  the  appellation  of  Gentle- 
ness. “ This  virtue,”  he  obferves,  “ is  founded 
“ on  a fenfe  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who  made  us, 
**  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we  all  flvare. 


* Bacon’s  Eflays,  xsxii* 
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u It  arifes  from  reflexion  on  our  own  failures  and 
wants,  and  from  juft  views  of  the  condition  and 
<c  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feeling,  heightened 
ec  and  improved  by  principle.  It  is  the  heart  which 
“ eafily  relents,  which  feels  for  every  thing  that  is 
<c  human,  and  is  backward  and  flow  to  inflift  the 
44  leaft  wound.  It  is  affable  in  its  addrefs,  and  mild 
44  in  its  demeanour;  every  ready  to  oblige,  and  will- 
“ ing  to  be  obliged  by  others;  breathing  habitual 
44  kindnefs  towards  friends,  courtefy  to  ftrangers, 
44  long-fuffering  to  enemies.  It  exercifes  authority 
44  with  moderation,  adminifters  reproof  with  tender- 
44  nefs,  confers  favours  with  eafe  and  modefty.  It 
44  is  unaffuming  in  opinion,  and  temperate  in  zeal. 
44  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles ; is  flow  to 
44  contradict,  and  (till  flower  to  blame ; but  prompt 
44  to  allay  diffention,  and  to  reftore  peace.  It  nei- 
44  ther  intermeddles  unneceflarily  with  the  affairs,  nor 
44  pries  inquifitively  into  the  fecrets,  of  others.  It 
44  delights  above  all  things  to  alleviate  diftrefs,  and, 
44  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  footh  at.  leaft 
44  the  grieving  heart.  Where  it  has  not  the  power 
44  of  being  ufeful,  it  is  never  burdenfome.  It  feeks 
44  to  pleafe,  rather  than  to  fliine  and  dazzle;  and 
44  conceals  with  care  that  fuperiority,  either  of  talents 
44  or  of  rank,  which  is  oppreflive  to  thofe  who  are 
44  beneath  it.  In  a word,  it  is  that  fpirit,  and  that 
44  tenour  of  manners,  which  the  Gofpel  of  Christ 
£C  enjoins,  wh^n  it  commands  us  to  bear  one  another's 
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cc  burdens;  to  rejoice  ‘with  thofe  who  rejoice , and  to 
46  weep  with  thofe  who  weep;  to  pleafe  every  one  his 
tc  neighbour  for  his  good;  to  be  kind  and  tender - 
<c  hearted;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous;  to  fupport  the 
weak , and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men.”* 
Sophron  appeared  to  be  much  imprelTed  with  this 
animated  and  ftriking  picture  of  courtefy ; but  he 
fuggerted  to  Philocles,  that  amongrt  the  inferior  of- 
fices of  focial  ljfe,  he  had  not  noticed  the  duties  of 
Counsel  and  Reproof.  Thefe,  faid  he,  I fear, 
cannot  be  adminiftered  by  a mind  under  the  influence 
of  gentlenefs,  without  the  concealment,  and  fome- 
times  even  the  violation,  of  truth. 

The  former  part  of  your  allegation,  replied  Phi- 
locles, may  perhaps  be  granted  ; but  the  latter  I 
cannot  admit.  Advice  and  reprehenflon  require,  in- 
deed, the  utmofl  delicacy  ; and  painful  truths  fliould 
be  delivered  in  the  foftefl  terms,  and  exprefled  no 
farther  than  is  neceflary  to  produce  their  due  effect. 
A courteous  man  will  alfo  mix  what  is  conciliating 
with  what  is  offenfive;  praife  with  cenfure;  de- 
ference and  refpeft  with  the  authority  of  admonition; 
fo  far  as  thefe  can  be  done  in  confiftency  with  probity 
and  honour.  For  the  mind  revolts  againlt  all  cen- 
forian  power,  wh:ch  difplays  pride  or  pleafure  in 
finding  fault  ; and  is  wounded  by  the  bare  fufpicion 
of  fuch  difgraceful  tyranny.  But  advice,  diverted  of 
the  harrtmefs,  and  yet  retaining  the  honert  warmth  of 


* Blair’s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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truth,  ££  Is  like  honey  put  round  the  brim  of  a velfel 
cc  full  of  wormwood. ”*  Even  this  vehicle,  how- 
ever, is  fometime  infufficient  to  conceal  the  draught 
of  bitternefs;  of  which  we  are  furnifhed  with  an 
admirable  and  diverting  inflance  in  the  hiftory  of  Gil 
Bias.  This  young  man  became  the  favourite  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Grenada,  in  wffiofe  family  he  enjoyed 
a lucrative  and  agreeable  office,  and  future  profpeffs 
of  much  higher  preferment.  The  archbifhop  re- 
garded him  as  a perfon  of  tafle  and  fentiment;  and 
one  day  entered  into  the  following  converfation  with 
him.  “ Liflen  with  attention  to  what  I am  going 
Ci  to  deliver.  My  chief  pleafure  confifts  in  preaching; 
cc  the  Lord  gives  a bleffing  to  my  homilies;  they 
fi£  touch  the  hearts  of  finners,  make  them  ferioufly 
<c  refleft  on  their  conduct,  and  have  recourfe  to  in- 
££  ftant  repentance.  This  fuccefs  ffiould  alone  be  a 
££  fufficient  incitement  to  my  fludies  : neverthelefs,  I 
<s  will  confefs  to  thee  my  weaknefs,  and  acknow- 
“ ledge  that  I propofe  to  myfelf  another  reward,  a 
£t  reward  with  which  the  delicacy  of  my  nature  re- 
“ proaches  me  in  vain.  The  honour  of  being  reck- 
ce  oned  a perfeft  orator  has  charmed  my  imagination: 
fi£  my  performances  are  thought  equally  nervous  and 
refined ; but  I am  anxious  to  avoid  the  misfortune 
££  of  thole  who  write  too  long ; and  I wiffi  to  retire 
C£  without  forfeiting  one  tittle  of  my  reputation. 

£C  Wherefore,  my  dear  Gil  Bias,  what  I exaft  of  thy 
zeal  is,  that  whenever  thou  fhalt  perceive  a failure 

* Memoirs  of  Brandcnburgh,  by  the  King  of  PrufTia. 
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*c  in  my  genius,  or  the  lead  mark  of  the  imbecility 
<c  of  old  age  in  my  compofitions,  that  thou  wilt  im- 
iC  mediately  advertife  me  of  it.  I dare  not  trufh  to 
<c  my  own  judgment,  which  may  be  feduced  by  felf- 
44  love;  but  make  choice  of  thine,  becaufe  I know  it 
44  to  be  good,  and  am  refolved  to  (land  by  thy  deci- 
fion.”  Some  time  after  this  difcourfe,  the  prelate  was 
feized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  however  foon 
relieved;  arid  fuch  falutary  medicines  were  adminis- 
tered, that  his  health  feemed  to  be  re- eftabli filed. 
But  his  underhanding  fuffered  a fevere  fhock,  which 
was  plainly  perceptible  in  the  firh  homily  that  he 
compofed.  The  fucceeding  one  proved  perfe&Iy 
decifive ; as  it  abounded  in  repetitions,  vain  argu- 
ments, and  falfe  pathos.  44  Now,”  faid  Gil  Bias  to 
himfelf,  44  maher  homily-critic,  prepare  to  exercife 
44  the  office  which  you  have  undertaken.  You  fee 
44  that  the  faculties  of  his  grace  begin  to  fail.  It  is 
44  your  duty  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  not  only  as  the 
44  depofitory  of  his  thoughts,  but  likewife  ieh  you 
<c"  fhould  be  anticipated  by  fome  other  of  his  friends.” 
But  the  embaraffment  was,  how  to  convey  the  mor- 
tifying intimation  to  his  patron.  Fortunately  the 
archbifhop  extricated  him  from  the  difficulty,  by  en- 
quiring what  people  faid  of  him,  and  if  they  were 
fatisfied  with  his  Iaft  difcourfe.  Gil  Bias  anfwered, 
that  the  homily  had  not  fucceeded  fo  wrell  as  the 
others,  in  affe&ing  the  audience.  4 How?*  replied 
the  prelate  with  aftonifhment ; 4 has  it  met  with  any 
4 Ariftarchu*’?'  44  No,  Sir,”  faid  Gil  Bias,  44  by 
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<c  no  means:  but  fince  you  have  laid  your  injun&ions 
<c  upon  me  to  be  open  and  fincere,  I will  take  the 
“ liberty  of  telling  you,  that  your  late  difcourie,  in 
u my  judgment,  has  not  altogether  the  energy  of 
<c  your  prior  performances/ ’ The  archbifhop  grew 
pale  at  thefe  words ; and  faid,  with  a forced  dinile, 
< So  then,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,  this  piece  is  not  to  your 

* tafte?  You  think  my  underftanding  enfeebled, 
€ don’t  you?’  <c  I fhould  not  have  fpoken  fo 
(6  freely,”  anfwered  Gil  Bias,  cc  if  your  grace  had 

not  commanded  me.  I do  no  more,  therefore, 
*c  than  obey  you;  and  I mod  humbly  beg  that  you 
“ will  not  be  offended  at  my  freedom.”  6 God 

* forbid,’  cried  the  prelate,  with  precipitation; 

* God  forbid  that  I fhould  find  fault  with  it.  This 

* would  be  extremely  unjuft.  I am  not  angry  that 

* you  fpeak  your  fentiments:  it  is  the  fentiment  only 

* that  I condemn.  Know  that  I never  compofed  a 
‘ better  homily  than  that  of  which  you  difapprove; 
‘ for  my  genius,  thank  heaven,  hath  yet  loft  nothing 
c of  its  vigour.  Henceforth,  however,  I will  choofe 
4 an  abler  confidant  than  you  are.  Go,*  added  he, 
pufhing  Gil  Bias  out  of  his  clofet  by  the  fhoulders, 

* g°j  tell  my  treafurer  to  give  you  a hundred  ducats. 
c I wifh  you  all  manner  of  profperity,  with  a little 

* more  tafte.’* 

But  we  have  enlarged  diffidently  on  this  part  of 
our  fubjed.  Permit  me,  therefore,  Sophron,  topro- 


5 Gil  Bias,  vol.  iii 
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ceed,  by  enquiring,  whether  Secrecy,  in  certain 
cafes,  be  not  a branch  of  faithfulnefs  or  veracity? 

It  is  a very  important  one,  anfwered  Sophron.  To 
betray  the  confidence  that  is  repofed  in  us,  whether 
we  have  tacitly  or  by  a promife  bound  ourfelves  to 
fidelity,  evinces  a weak  undemanding  or  a bad 
heart.  Levity,  an  eagernefs  to  communicate,  or  the 
defire  of  feeming  to  be  important,  are  the  molt  fre- 
quent caufes  of  the  breach  of  fecrecy ; but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  it  fometimes  originates  from  bafenefs  and 
malevolence. 

This  offence  was  deemed  infamous  by  the  ancient 
Perfians.  For  it  was  their  opinion,  fays  Quintus 
Curtius,  that  however  deficient  a man  might  be  in 
the  talents  requifite  to  the  attainment  of  excellency, 
the  negative  virtues  were,  at  lead,  in  his  power;  and 
that  he  might  be  filent,  although  he  could  not  be 
eloquent. 

Here  Philocles  judicioufly  remarked,  that  the  laws 
of  fecrecy  are  not,  in  all  cafes,  to  be  regarded  as 
inviolable ; for  we  are  under  antecedent  obligations, 
of  a nature  flill  more  forcible  and  binding.  -If  any 
atrocious  defign,  either  againft  an  individual  or  the 
flate,  be  communicated  in  confidence  to  us,  it  is  our 
duty  to  diffuade  the  party,  if  poffible,  from  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  But  fhould  our  endeavours  appear  to 
be  unavailing,  the  concealment  of  what  we  know 
might  involve  us  in  the  guilt  of  the  ofience;  and  we 
fhould  be  juilly  punifhable,  as  acceffaries  to  the 
crime.  At  Florence,  and  in  other  Hates  of  Italy,  a 
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a man  apprifed  of  a plot  againd  the  government  is 
put  to  death  for  not  revealing  it.*  In  England, 
mifprifion  of  treafon  is  punilhed  by  forfeiture  of  rents 
and  of  goods,  and  by  imprifonment  during  life:  and 
mifprifion  of felony , by  imprifonment  for  a difcretionary 
term,  and  by  fine  and  ranfom,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
king’s  judges.f 

If  fuch  inifprifions  be  really  culpable,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  I aiked,  that  informers  are  almod  univer- 
fally  held  in  contempt  and  detedation? 

Becaufe  few  villains,  faid  Philocles,  will  commu- 
nicate their  wicked  defigns  to  any  but  thofe,  whom 
they  believe  inclined  to  participate  in  the  commifiion 
of  them.  Hence  there  is  generally  a prefumption  of 
previous  guilt  in  the  informer:  and  to  this  guilt  we 
fuperadd  that  of  bafenefs  and  perfidy,  as  we  are  not 
willing  to  fuppofe  that  he  is  influenced  to  perform 
this  public  act  either  by  motives  of  private  virtue  or 
of  patriotifm.  However,  we  fhould  be  careful  not 
to  carry  our  prepofleflion  againfl  informers,  even  of 
this  clafs,  too  far.  They  do  efi'ential  fervice  to  the 
community ; and  may,  perhaps,  think  this  fervice  the 
bed  atonement  for  their  pad  guilt,  and  the  fulled 
proof  of  their  prefent  repentance. 

There  is  another  branch  of  faithfulnefs,  which  it  is 
alfo  diflionourable  to  violate,  and  which  lays  us  under 
an  obligation  to  avoid  tattling,  tale-bearing, 
and  censoriousness.  In  the  unguarded  hours  of 
focial  intercourfe,  and  dill  more  in  the  commerce  of 

* Guiccardini’s  Hid-  t Blackftone’s  Commentaries.  ' 
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domeftic  life,  the  wifeft  and  the  bell  of  men  fpeak 
their  thoughts  without  referve;  and  calling  off  all 
reftraint,  may  fometimes  deviate,  both  in  their  words 
and  actions,  from  the  rules  of  ftrift  propriety.  To 
relate  fuch  inadvertencies,  is  mearinefs ; to  ridicule 
them,  is  ill-nature;  and  to  exaggerate  them,  is  ca- 
lumny.* 

Sophron  now  turned  our  attention  to  a mofl  im- 
portant branch  of  moral  truth,  by  inquiring  whether 
insincerity  in  religion  may  not  be  deemed  a 
highly  criminal  fpecies  of  lying  ? 

Certainly  it  may,  returned  Phi  lodes.  God  is  a 

being  of  fpotlefs  purity,  who  fearches  the  heart,  and 
commands  us  to  worfhipHim  c<  irifpirit  and  in  truth” 
16  Lying  lips  ” whether  employed  inffalfe  profeffions 
of  faith  or  of  piety,  “ are  an  abomination  to  the 
ec  Lord  ” And  he  who  can  habitually  praffife  in- 
fmcerity  and  hypocrify,  in  thofe  ferious  and  important 
tranfa&ions  with  his  Creator,  Benefa&or,  and  Judge, 
which  have  eternity  for  their  object,  is  not  likely  to 
pay  any  Heady  regard  to  temporary  interefts,  refult- 
ing  from  the  laws  of  fociety,  or  the  ordinary  obliga- 
tions of  morality.  When  one  of  the  kings  of  France 
folicited  M.  Bogier,  who  was  a Proteftant,  to  con- 
form to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  pro.nifing  him 

* “ Abfcntem  qui  rodit  amicuni, 

u Qui  non  defendit,  alio  culpante;  folutos 
“ Qui  captat  rifus  l>omiuum,  famamque  dreads; 

“ Fingcre  qui  non  vifa  potelt;  commifla  tacere 
“ Qui  nequitj  hie  niger  eft;  hutre  tu,  Romane,  raveto.” 

Hon,  lib.  i.  fat.  iv. 
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in  return  a commiflion  or  a government;  u Sire,’' 
replied  he,  “ if  I could  be  perfuaded  to  betray  my 
‘‘God  for  a marflial’s  ftafF,  I might  be  induced  to 
4C  betray  my  king  for  a bribe  of  much  lefs  value.” 

It  was  a noble  reply  ! cried  Sophron,  with  inge- 
nuous warmth;  and  the  recital  of  it  brings  to  my 
memory  a dory  which  the  Duke  of  Sully  has  recorded 
of  Ambrofe  Pare,  a zealous  Huguenot,  and  furgeon 
to  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France.  He  was  with  the 
king  during  the  time  of  the  maflfacre  of  Paris,  when 
fo  many  thoufand  innocent  and  virtuous  perfons  were 
inhumanly  butchered  in  cold  blood  ; and  was  perhaps 
a witnefs  of  the  monarch’s  firing  with  a carbine  upon 
the  wretched  Calvinifts,  who  fled  from  their  mur- 
derers by  the  windows  of  the  palace.  The  courtiers, 
as  they  came  into  the  royal  prefence,  vied  with  each 
Other  in  boafling  of  the  barbarities  which  they  had 
committed;  and  Charles  faid  to  Pare,  whofe  religious 
opinions  he  well  knew,  cc  The  time  is  now  come, 
tc  when  I fliall  have  none  but  Catholics  in  my  domi- 
“ nions.”  ‘Sire,’  anfwered  he,  without  embar- 
rafiinent  or  perturbation,  c can  you  forget  your  pro- 
c mife  to  me,  that  I ftiould  never  be  obliged  to  go  to 
4 mafs!’  The  Duke  of  Suliy  feems  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  edift  which  Charles  iflued  the  fucceeding 
day,  to  proh;bit  the  continuance  of  the  maflacre,  was 
partly  owing  to  the  intrepidity  and  influence  of  Pare. 

The  conduft  of  Pare,  faid  Philocles,  on  fo  trying 
an  occasion,  atfords  a flriking  proof  of  firmnefs  and 
fincerity  in  the  profelfion  of  religious  faith.  But  ex- 
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amples  of  much  higher  degrees  of  fimilar  fidelity  are 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  annals  of  the  Chriftiad 
church.  Nor  are  inftances  wanting,  even  in  the* 
heathen  world,  of  a zealous  and  fearlefs  attachment 
to  thofe  rites  which  ignorance  deemed  facred,  and 
which  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  bound  themfelves 
by  folemn  engagements  to  perform.  When  the 
Gauls  were  become  mailers  of  Rome,  they  befieged 
the  capitol,  and  clofely  guarded  every  avenue,  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  a fingle  Roman  citizen.  Under 
thefe  circumftances  of  danger,  Caius  Fabius  Dorfo,  a 
young  man  of  an  illuftrious  family,  defcended  from 
the  capitol,  bearing  certain  holy  utenfils  in  his  hands; 
and  palled  through  the  midfl:  of  the  enemy,  regardlefs 
of  their  menaces,  to  offer  a facrifice  to  the  gods  on 
the  hill  Quirinalis.  This  facrifice  it  was  the  cuflom 
of  his  anceftors  to  perform  yearly,  on  a dated  day; 
and  when  he  had  finifhed  the  folemnity,  the  Gauls* 
though  a fierce  and  barbarous  people,  differed  him 
to  return  unmolefted,  admiring  his  piety,  and  afto- 
nifhed  at  his  intrepidity.*  Faffs  like  thefe  fiiould 
make  us  blulh  at  indifference,  and  abhor  diffimulation, 
in  religion.  But  whilft  we  allow  fuch  impreffions  to 
produce  their  full  influence  on  our  hearts,  let  us 
beware  of  palling  judgment  upon  others  with  ralh- 
nefs  or  unchriflian  feverity.  Intemperate  zeal  is  apt 
to  beget  a malignancy  of  fpirit,  no  lefs  incompatible 
with  the  love  of  God,  than  with  benevolence  toman.- 
The  conviffion  of  the  mind  in  matters  of  faith  often 


* Vide  Liv.  Hilt, 
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depends  more  upon  education  and  authority  than  on 
the  exertions  of  reafon : and  if  we  fee  men  profefling 
to  believe  what  is  unintelligible  or  abfurd,  we  Ihould 
be  well  allured  that  they  have  not  deceived  thera- 
felves,  before  we  accufe  them  of  mocking  their 
Creator,  and  impofing  on  the  world. 

We  may  pity  ignorance,  and  lament  credulity; 
but  hypocrify,  urged  Sophron,  merits  from  us  no 
indulgence : and  this  fpecies  of  falfehood  is  fo  cha- 
raCteriltically  marked,  that  it  cannot  be  miftaken. 
Who,  that  obferves  a man  fanCtified  in  his  behaviour, 
and  alfiduous  in  his  public  devotions,  whilfl  he  is  at 
the  fame  time  felfilh,  malevolent,  bigoted,  and  oppref- 
five,  will  hefitate  to  charge  him  with  the  grofleft  and 
moll  infamous  diflimulation? 

If  there  be  fufficient  proof  that  this  is  really  his 
temper  of  mind,  I acknowledge,  faid  Philocles,  that 
you  may  and  ought  to  brand  him  with  the  name  of 
hypocrite.  But  no  man  Ihould  be  charged  with  a 
crime  univerfally  odious,  on  flight  or  equivocal  evi- 
dence. There  is  a fpecies  of  devotion,  which  having 
its  feat  chiefly  in  the  imagination  and  the  paflions, 
bears  no  exaCt  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  is  found:  and  charity,  together  with 
an  humble  fenfe  of  our  own  infirmities,  will  always 
lead  us  to  put  the  mod  favourable  conftruCtion  on 
the  conduCf  of  our  fellow-creatures.  We  Ihould 
remember  alfo,  that  enthufiafm  and  fuperflition  have 
often  appeared  with  the  external  marks  of  diflimu- 
Jation.  The  famous  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  had 
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written  an  elaborate  work  againft  Chriftianity,  which 
he  entitled,  De  Veritate , prout  diflinguitur  a Reve- 
latione . But  knowing  that  it  would  meet  with  much 
oppofition,  he  remained  fome  time  in  anxious  fufpenfe 
about  the  publication  of  it.  Providence,  however, 
as  he  informs  us,  kindly  interpofed,  and  determined 
his  wavering  refolutions.  Hear  the  marvellous  tale 
which  he  relates ! 

44  Being  thus  doubtful  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day 
44  in  the  dimmer,  mycafement  being  opened  towards 

44  the  fouth,  the  fun  fhining  clear,  and  no  wind  ftir- 

\ 

44  ring,  I took  my  book  De  Veritate  in  my  hand,  and 
44  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  Paid,  0 thou  eternal 
44  God , I am  not  fatisfied  enough  whether  I Jhall  pub- 
44  lijh  this  book . If  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I befeech  Thee 
64  give  me  fome  Jign  from  heaven  \ if  not , I Jhall  fup - 
44  prefs  it . I had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  words,  but 
a loud,  though  yet  gentle,  noife  came  from  the 
44  heavens,  which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that 
44  I took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I had  the 
44  fign  I demanded;  whereupon  alfo  I refolved  to 
44  print  my  book.”* 

It  muff  appear  fl range  that  a man  who  had  {pent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life  in  courts  and  camps, 
{hould  polfefs  fuch  a deluded  imagination.  And  this 
delufion  will  be  dill  more  fufpicious,  when  you  are 
told  that  Lord  Herbert’s  chief  argument  againfl 
Chriftianity  is,  the  improbability  that  Heaven  {hould 
reveal  its  laws  only  to  a portion  of  the  earth.  For 

* See  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert,  written  by  himfelf. 
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how  could  lie,  who  doubted  of  a partial , believe  an 
individual  revelation  ? Or  is  it  poftible,  that  he  could 
have  the  vanity  to  think  his  book  of  fuch  importance 
as  to  extort  a declaration  of  the  Divine  will,  when 
the  intereft  and  happinefs  of  a fourth  part  of  mankind 
were  deemed  by  him  obje&s  inadequate  to  the  like 
difplay  of  goodnefs?*  Do  thefe  arguments  convince 
you  of  Lord  Herberts  hypocrify?  Your  conclufion 
is  hafty  and  unjuft.  Read  his  life,  and  you  will  be 
fatisfied  that  the  warmth  of  his  temper  might  expofe 
him  to  felf-deception;  but  that  he  was  incapable  of 
obtruding  on  the  world  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
falfehood. 

Sopliron  modeftly  acknowledged,  that  the  figns  of 
religious  diftimulation  might  be  lefs  decifive  than  he 
had  fuppofed.  But  allow  me,  faid  he,  to  contraft 
your  inftance  of  Lord  Herbert  with  two  fafts  con- 
cerning Oliver  Cromwell;  to  {hew  that  the  charge  of 
hypocrify  may  be  juftly  grounded  on  fingle  a&ions, 
without  taking  into  our  view  the  whole  tenour  of  a 
man’s  life.  Suppofe  a ftranger,  ignorant  of  the 
craftinefs  and  ambition  of  Cromwell,  to  have  been 
prefent  in  the  long  parliament,  when  the  ordinance 
for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  was  read  and  aftented  to; 
would  he  have  hefitated  to  think  him  a hypocrite, 
after  hearing  him  deliver  the  following  words? 
“ Should  anyone  have  voluntarily  propofed  to  bring 
•*“  the  king  to  puniftiment,  I (hould  have  regarded 

him  as  the  greateft  traitor;  but  {ince  Providence 

* See  Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
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“ and  neceflity  have  caff  us  upon  it,  I will  pray  to 
“ God  for  a bleiling  on  your  counfels ; though  I am 
“ not  prepared  to  give  you  my  advice  on  this  im- 
6<  portant  occafion.  Even  I myfelf,  when  I was  lately 
offering  up  a petition  for  his  Majefty’s  reftoration, 
“ felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth; 
“ and  confidered  this  fupematural  movement  as  the 
M anfwer  which  Heaven,  having  rejected  the  king, 
4t  had  fent  to  my  {applications.”* 

Let  us  farther  fuppofe  that  this  flranger  attended 
the  high  court  of  juftice,  and  faw  Cromwell,  when  he 
look  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  fign  the  warrant  for  the 
king’s  execution,  jocularly  bedaub  the  face  of  his 
neighbour  with  the  ink;  could  he  forbear  to  exprefs 
his  difguft  at  the  levity  which  he  then  obferved,  and 
his  abhorrence  of  the  grofs  diffimulation  to  which  he 
had  been  before  a witnefs? 

You  have  drawn  your  example,  replied  Philocles, 
from  that  diffracted  period  of  ourhiftory  when  truth 
appears  to  have  been  ban i died  from  public  life.  The 
defpotic  views  of  a monarch  who  was  under  the  in- 
fluence cf  a Popifh  queen,  a bigoted  prelate,  and  a 
corrupt  flatefman,  led  him  to  the  practice  of  deceit 
and  lalfehood;t  and  the  parties  who  united  in  op- 
pofing  his  encroachments  on  the  civil  and  religious 
l ights  of  the  people,  foon  deviated  from  their  original 
principles;  and  availing  themfelves  of  the  gloomy 
enthuliafm  of  the  times,  concealed  their  perfidy  and 
ambition  under  the  mafk  of  pious  zeal  and  divine 

| Sec  Appendix,  fed.  v. 
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illuminations.  That  Cromwell  was  guilty  of  hypo- 
crify,  may  with  too  much  probability  be  inferred 
from  numerous  and  undoubted  faCls.  But  I know 
not  whether  the  two  which  you  have  related  would 
have  authorized  a flranger  to  charge  him  publicly 
with  this  reproachful  offence.  Cromwell  polfeffed  a 
vigorous,  attive,  and  enlarged  underfianding ; and 
could  afTiime,  whenever  he  pleafed,  that  dignity  of 
manners  which  befitted  his  high  flation.  But  when  he 
relaxed  himfelf  from  the  toils  of  war,  or  the  cares  of 
government,  his  amufements  frequently  confided  in 
the  loweft  buffoonery.  Yet  in  thefe  apparently  un- 
guarded moments  he  was  upon  the  watch  to  remark 
the  characters,  defigns,  and  weaknelfes  of  men;  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  inmoft  recedes  of  their  hearts. 
Before  the  trial  of  Charles,  a meeting  was  held  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  republican  party  and  the 
general  officers,  to  concert  the  model  of  the  intended 
new  government.  After  the  debates  on  this  mod 
interefling  and  important  fubjeCt,  Ludlow  informs  us, 
that  Cromwell,  by  way  of  frolic,  threw  a cufhion 
at  his  head;  and  when  Ludlow  took  up  another 
cufhion  to  return  the  joke,  the  general  ran  down 
flairs,  and  was  in  danger  of  breaking  his  bones  in 
the  hurry.*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary man  might  really  be  ferious,  under  the 
appearance  of  levity.  But  this  topic  has  engroffed 
too  much  of  our  attention;  and  I will  only  add,  that 

# Hume’s  Hiltory . 
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the  more  we  cultivate  moral  or  religious  fmcerity  in 
ourfelves,  the  Iefs  difpofed  we  fhall  be  to  fufpeft  the 
want  of  it  in  others* 

There  is  a character,  faid  Sophron,  of  genuine 
dignity  and  importance,  not  ufurped  like  that  of 
Cromwell,  the  luftre  of  which  has  been  tarnilhed  by 
the  charge  of  religious  diffimulation.  This  charge, 
you  know,  is  laid  in  the  flrongeft  terms  againfl  the 
apoftle  Peter,  by  St.  Paul  himfelf,  who  writes  thus 
to  the  Galatians:  But  when  Peter  came  to  Antioch , I 
withstood  him  to  the  face , becaufe  he  was  to  he  blamed 
lor  before  that  certain  came  from  James , he  did  eat 
with  the  Gentiles ; but  when  they  were  come , he  with- 
drew , and  feparated  himfelf  fearing  them  which  were 
of  the  circumcifion.  And  the  ether  Jews  diffembled 
Hkewife  with  him , infimuch  that  Barnabas  was  carried 
away  with  their  dijfimulation . But  when  I faw  that 
they  walked  not  uprightly , according  to  the  Gofpel , I 
faid  unto  Peter  before  them  all,  If  thou , being  a Jew, 
liveft  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do 
the  Jews,  why  compellejl  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as 
do  the  Jews? 

Ihe  conduct  of  Peter  on  this  occafion  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  he  appears  to  have  had  the  fulled 
conviftion  of  the  abolition  of  the  Jewifli  ceremonies, 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  Gofpel  of  Christ:*  a 
convi&ion  founded  on  an  immediate  revelation  from 
heaven;  in  confequence  of  which  he  baptized  the 
centurion  Cornelius  and  his  family.  And  he  faid 

* A£ts  v.  7>  8. 
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tl)U6  them , T e know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful  thing 
for  a man  that  is  a Jew  to  keep  company  with  or  come 
unto  one  of  another  nation:  but  God  hath  fhewe'd  me9 
that  I Jhould  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean . For 
of  a truth  I perceive  that  God  is  no  refpetter  of  perfons; 
but  in  every  nation , he  that  feareth  Him , and  worketb 
righteoufnefs,  is  accepted  with  Him .* 

The  enemies  of  Chriftianity,  anfwered  PhilocleSj 
have  indecently  and  unjuftly  triumphed  in  this  difpute 
between  the  apoftles ; and  its  friends,  with  a zeal  no 
lefs  heated  and  erroneous,  have  anxioufly  fought  to 
difavow  or  to  evade  it.  Two  primitive  fathers!  of 
the  church  have  even  reprefented  it  as  a firatagem 
or  deceit,  concerted  privately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jew ifli  converts;  but  Auftin  rejects  this  defence  with 
proper  indignation,  as  difhonourable  to  the  chamber 
of  Paul,  and  inadequate  to  the  j unification  of  Peter, 
whofe  conduct  he  confefies  to  have  been  worthy  of 
reprehenfion.  The  truth,  indeed,  feems  to  be,  that 
this  great  Apoftle  fufiered  himfelf  to  be  governed  oil 
the  unfortunate  occafion  now.  alluded  to,  as  on  feveral 
others  of  his  life,  by  the  warmth  and  impetuofity  of 
liis  pafiions.  But  diifimulation  is  not  the  concomitant 
of  fuch  a temper  of  mind:  and  as  the  hiflory  of  Peter 
fufficiently  evinces  that  this  vice  was  foreign  to  his 
nature,  it  could  originate  only  in  the  prefent  inftance 
from  the  fudden  imprefiion  of  fear  on  one,  not  yet 
completely  difeiplined  in  the  fchool  of  fortitude.  Let 
us  learn  therefore,  Sophron,  from  the  feverity  of  St. 

* Atts  x.  t Chryfoftom  and  Jerom. 
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Paul’s  rebuke,  to  avoid  all  mean  prevarications  or 
time-ferving  compliances,  inconflftent  with  our  reli- 
gious principles  ; and  to  walk  uprightly , according  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gofpel , holding  fajl  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  has  ?nade  us  free . 

May  we  remember  alfo,  in  the  judgments  which 
we  form  concerning  the  faith  and  pra&ices  of  others, 
that  our  great  Mailer  and  Lawgiver  has  inverted  them 
with  the  fame  freedom  which  we  ourfelves  enjoy; 
and  that  if  an  aportle  was  not  authorized  to  impofe 
a yoke  on  others,  we  can  have  no  claim  to  preftde 
over  confcience,  however  erroneous  it  may  be,  or  to 
aflume  any  power  in  fpiritual  matters,  but  what  arifes 
from  the  perfuafive  influence  of  fuperior  reafon : and 
even  in  the  exercife  of  this  faculty,  our  language  and 
treatment  Ihould  be  fuch,  as  to  manifert  the  benignity 
and  gentlenefs  of  Chrirtian  toleration. 

I could  not  hear  the  term  toleration  from  the  mouth 
of  Philocles,  without  exprefhng  fome  obje&ions  to  it, 
although  it  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Locke,  and 
other  writers  of  the  firrt  diftin&ion.  For  words,  I 
obferved,  have  a confiderable  influence  on  opinions ; 
and  the  prefent  term  appears  to  be  injurious  to  that 
religious  liberty  which  it  is  deflgned  to  import.  It 
implies  a right  to  impofe  articles  of  faith  and  modes 
of  worfliip ; that  non-conformity  is  a crime;  and  that 
the  fufferance  of  it  is  a matter  of  favour  or  lenity. 
But  the  non-conformirt  in  every  country,  whether  he 
be  a Chrirtian  at  Conrtantinople,aProteftant  at  Rome, 
an  Epifcopalian  in  Scotland,  or  a Prelbyterian  in  Eng- 
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land,  if  his  rational  principles  be  confonant  to  his  prao 
tice,  will  regard  this  claim  of  right  as  ufurpation,  and 
will  urge,  that  it  has  neither  been  conferred  by  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  delegated  by  the  people.  Our  Saviour 
exprefsly  declares,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world: 
and  his  religion  was  perfecuted  and  opprelTed,  during 
the  period  of  its  greatefl  purity  and  perfe&ion,  and 
when  the  miniflers  of  it  had  gifts  and  powers  which 
are  now  unknown.  The  people  could  not  delegate 
fuch  a right  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men:  for  the 
human  mind  is  fo  mutable,  that  no  individual  can 
fix  a ftandard  of  his  own  faith,  much  lefs  can  he 
commiflion  another  to  eflablifh  one  for  him  and  his 
pofterity.  And  this  power  would  in  no  hands  be 
fo  dangerous,  as  in  thofe  of  the  ftatefman  or  pried, 
who  has  the  folly  and  prefumption  to  think  himfelf 
qualified  to  exercife  it. 

Philocles,  by  his  filence,  feemed  to  acquiefce  in 
what  I had  advanced:  and  when  I apologized  after- 
wards  for  the  interruption  which  I had  more  than 
once  occafioned  to  the  methodical  difcuflion  of  the 
fubjeft  in  debate,  he  very  politely  replied,  that  the 
freedom  of  converfation  admits  not  of  a rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  precife  rules  of  fyftem.  But  were  it 
otherwife,  faid  he,  the  mind  is  relieved  from  weari- 
nefs,  and  animated  to  more  attention  by  feafonable 
digreffions,  if  not  too  long,  or  too  often  repeated. 
That  I am  not  averfe  to  enter  into  them  myfelf,  you 
may  already  have  obferved,  and  will  now  find,  by  my 
recalling  to  Sophron’s  memory  the  difpute  between 
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the  Apofllcs  Paul  and  Peter;  and  deducing  from  it  aa 
argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.  It  is 
obvious,  I think,  from  this  incident,  that  there  was 
no  combination  to  deceive  mankind  amongfl  the  fird 
preachers  of  the  Gofpel;  and  that  if,  on  ordinary  occa? 
lions,  they  were  actuated  by  the  common  weakneffes  and 
prejudices  of  human  nature,  they  neither  attempted 
to  conceal  nor  to  extenuate  them.  With  the  fimpli- 
city  of  truth  they  related  faCts  as  they  occurred, 
whether  advantageous  or  otherwife  to  their  characters. 
And  every  unprejudiced  judge  will  difcover,  in  the 
records  of  the  Gofpel,  fucli  internal  marks  of  fidelity, 
as  no  other  hiftory,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  pe- 
riods, can  difplay.  Juftly,  therefore,  may  we  apply 
to  the  writings  of  the  Evangelitts  that  maxim  of 
Cicero,  JQuis  nefcit  primam  ejfe  hijlor'uz  legem , ne  Quid 
falfi  dicer e audeat ; dcinde , ne  quid  veri  non  audeat?  '* 

A paufe  enfued,  and  the  converfation  feemed 

to  be  concluded.  But  Sophron  taking  up  Lockers 
Effay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  which  happened 
to  lie  on  the  table  before  him,  read  the  diftinCtion 
which  that  author  makes  between  moral  and  meta- 

» v * 

phyfical  truth.  This  fuggefled  frefh  matter  of  dis- 
cuffion,  and  gave  rife  to  a variety  of  obfervations  on 
the  danger  of  error,  and  on  the  conduCt  of  reafon  in 
our  intelle&ual  purfuits.  Philocles  particularly  en- 
larged on  the  pernicious  confequences  of  fupporting 
false  opinions,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  in  public 
or  private  deputations;  and  reprefented  this  praCticq 

Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  ii. 
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as  one  great  fource  of*  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  amongft 
literary  men.*  The  imagination,  faid  he,  is  ft  ruck 
with  novelty;  it  appears  honourable  to  (hake  oft*  the 
fetters  of  vulgar  prejudice;  and  pride  is  doubly  gra- 
tified by  the  humiliation  of  an  opponent,  and  the 
triumph  over  authority.  Thus  the  pafiions  become 
engaged  on  the  fide  which  the  fceptic  efpoufes; 
fophiftry  is  miftaken  for  found  logic ; he  becomes  ena- 
moured of  difeoveries,  made  by  his  luperior  penetra- 
tion; and  the  Angularity  of  his  notions  or  principles, 
which  would  create  doubt  and  hefitation  in  a wife 
man,  tends  only  to  ftrengthen  his  conviction  of  their 
certainty.  Milton,  delcribing  the  character  of  Belial, 
©ne  of  the  fallen  angels,  fays,  in  emphatic  language, 

“ His  tongue 

“ Dropp’d  rpanna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
4‘  The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafh 
4(  Matured:  couniels.”f 

Does  not  the  philofopher’s  maxim,  faid  Sophron, 
JSlulIitis  jurare  in  verba  magi  ft  ri , feem  to  recommend 
a ftriCt  ferutiny  into  every  fubjeCt  ? And  what  more 
judicious  method  can  be  devifed,  of  correcting  our 
prejudices,  in  favour  of  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  than 
by  fetting  ourfelves  boldly  in  oppofition  to  it? 

Would  you  free  yourlelf,  Sophron,  from  a trifling 
malady,  by  incurring  a fevere  and  dangerous  one? 
Then,  urged  Phi  lodes,  you  may  correCt  a flight  pre- 
judice by  adopting  another  that  is  greater.  In  oup 

* See  Appendix,  fett.  vi. 
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inquiries  into  truth,  we  ought  to  diveft  ourfelves,  as 
much  as  poftible,  of  every  prepofleftion.  But  it  is 
furely  a reafonable  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  concerning  any  doCtrine  or  opinion,  that  we 
fhould  firft  examine  with  attention  the  argument^  in 
its  favour,  before  we  admit  the  objections  which  may 
be  raifed  againft  it.  And  by  this  method  the  mind 
will  be  lead  unfairly  biafled  in  her  decifions,  and  will 
reft  on  them  with  a degree  of  confidence  and  fatis- 
fa<ftion9  which  can  never  refult  from  partial  or  pre- 
judiced inveftigation.  Young  men  of  lively  parts 
and  acute  underftandings,  when  they  enter  upon  the 
field  of  controverfy,  are  fometimes  fo  proud  of  their 
polemic  fkill,  as  to  engage  indifcriminately  on  any 
fide  of  the  queftion  in  debate.  This  is  a dangerous 
practice,  and  cenfured  even  by  Socrates  himfelf;  whofe 
labours  were  devoted  to  the  difcuftlon  of  truth,  and 
the  detection  of  error.  “ If  thou  continued;  to  take 
<c  delight  in  idle  argumentation,”  faid  he  to  Euclides, 
<e  thou  mayeft  be  qualified  to  combat  with  the  fo- 
<e  phifts,  but  wilt  never  know  how  to  live  with  men.” 
And  Lord  Bacon,  the  great  luminary  of  fcience,  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  fimilar  ideas;  for,  fpeaking 
of  the  logic  of  Ariftotle,  he  terms  it,  “ a philofophy 
“ for  contention  only,  but  barren  in  the  production 
<c  of  works  fpr  the  benefit  of  life.”*  Many  lamen- 
table proofs  have  I feen  of  the  tendency  of  this  habit 
of  altercation  to  create  indifference,  not  only  to  intel- 
lectual, but  alfo  to  moral  and  religious  truth.  Cato3 

* Biog.  Brit.  vol.  i.  fccond  edit,  p-  440* 
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the  cenfor,  prophefied  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  confti- 
tution,  whenever  this  fort  of  learning  (hould  become 
the  fafhionable  ftudy  of  his  countrymen.  He  con- 
ceived his  dillike  to  it  on  the  following  occafion.  “ In 
« the  year  of  Rome  599,  the  Athenians  fent  three 
««  of  their  principal  philofophers  on  an  embalfy  to 
*c  the  republic.  At  the  head  of  thefe  was  Carneades, 
« a very  celebrated  leader  of  the  academic  fed.  While 
4C  he  was  waiting  for  an  anfwer  from  the  fenate,  he 
iC  employed  himfelf  in  difplaying  his  talents  in  the 
“ art  of  difputation:  and  the  Roman  youth  flocked 
u round  him  in  great  numbers.  In  one  of  thefe 
*c  public  difcourfes  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  juftlcc 
et  and  injufiice  depend  altogether  on  the  in/litutions  of 
€c  civil  fociety , and  have  no  foundation  in  nature . The 
*c  next  day,  agreeably  to  the  manner  of  that  fed,  and 
*6  in  order  to  fet  the  arguments  on  each  fide  of  the 
queflion  in  full  view,  he  fupported  with  equal 
*c  eloquence  the  reverfe  of  his  former  propofltion# 
<£  Cato  was  prefent  at  both  thefe  deputations;  and 
f(  and  being  apprehenfive  that  the  moral  principles 
u of  the  Roman  youth  might  be  fliaken,  if  they  fliould 
sc  become  converts  to  this  mode  of  philofophizing, 
<c  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  its  reception;,  and  did 
*6  not  reft  till  he  had  prevailed  with  the  fenate  to  dis- 
*c  mifs  the  ambafladors  with  their  Anal  nnfwer.”* 
Perhaps  the  verfatile  opinions  and  principles  of  the 
Jefuits  may  be  afcribed  to  this  caufe ; for  I have  been 
informed  by  feveral  of  them  with  whom  I have  con- 

* Plut.  in  Vit.  Caton.  Melmoth’s  Cato,  p.  190. 
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verfed,  that  their  academical  exercifes  are  chiefly  di- 
rected to  make  them  fubtle  difputants.  How  far  the 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applicable  to  the  members 
of  a learned  profeflion,  highly  refpe&ed  in  this  coun- 
try, I will  not  prefume  to  determine.  But  there  is 
too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  cufliom  of 
pleading  for  any  client,  without  difcrimination  of 
right  or  wrong,  mull  leflfen  the  regard  due  to  thofe 
important  diftin&ions,  and  deaden  the  moral  falli- 
bility of  the  heart.* 

I have  been  too  ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  love  of 
truth,  replied  Sophron,  to  debate  with  indifference 
about  it ; and  therefore,  to  guard  again.fi:  deception, 
from  44  what  the  nurfe  and  what  the  prieft  have 
<e  taught,”  I would  examine  my  mofl  ferious  opi- 
nions, and  try  whether  I cannot,  by  direct  oppofition, 
or  by  the  teft  of  ridicule,  invalidate  their  authority. 

I have  already  given  you  my  reafons  againfl  this 
practice,  anfwered  Philocles;  and  I could  enforce 
them  by  many  examples  of  the  pernicious  confequences 
of  it,  which  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation.  But 
private  hiftory  is  invidious ; and  I fhall  therefore  con- 
fine myfelf  to  a few  cafes  of  public  notoriety.  The 
academy  of  Dijon  many  years  ago  propofed  the  fol- 
lowing whimfical  prize-queftion,  viz.  44  Whether  the 
44  fciences  may  not  be  deemed  more  hurtful  than  be- 
44  neficial  to  fociety?”  M.  Rouffeau  became  a can- 
didate for  the  laurel,  and  aflumed  the  affirmative  fide 
of  the  queftion;  probably  becaufe  it  furnifhed  hii>i 

* Sec  Appendix,  fed.  vii* 
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with  a better  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  genius 
and  powers  of  perfuafion.*  His  difcourfe  was  received 
with  the  highed  applaufe;  he  became  the  dupe  of 
his  own  rhetoric,  and  adopted  as  a philofopher  the 
maxims  which  he  had  delivered  as  an  orator.  Fronj 
this  period  commenced  his  fame,  his  paradoxes,  and 
his  misfortunes.!  He  combated  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind  with  all  the  zeal  of  a reformer;  and  his 
writings  proved  like  the  bubble  which  glitters,  ex- 
pands, and  burds  in  the  fun-dune : they  were  dazzling, 
empty,  and  foon  forgotten.  I am  inclined  to  fufpeft 
that  Machiavers  Prince,  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and 
other  produ&ions  of  this  nature,  originated  from 
caufes  foinewhat  fimilar  to  thofe  which  gave  rife  to 
the  chimeras  of  Roulfeau.  And  it  is  faid  that  a cele- 
brated adverfary  of  Chridianity,  by  yielding  up  his 
judgment  and  imagination  to  a particular  fet  of  argu- 
ments, became  fucceifively  a Protedant,  a Papid,  and 
an  Infidel.  J 

But  permit  me,  Sophron,  to  fugged  to  you  a cau- 
tion of  dill  higher  importance,  which  regards  fucli  of 
your  intellectual  purfuits  as  relate  to  the  Deity.  Re- 
ligion may  be  confidered  both  as  a fpeculative  fcience, 
and  as  a practical  principle.  In  the  former  view,  it 
conditutes  the  fublimed  obje<b  of  the  underftanding, 
and  the  mod  intereding  topic  of  rational  invedigation: 

* “ Major  ejl  ille  qui  judicium  abjlulit , quam  qui  meruit — Cic. 

“ Nefcio  quomodoy  dum  lego  ajfentior , cu?n  pofui  librum , ajjjenfio 
“ omrdi  ilia  elabitur.’' — Idem.  f Helvetius. 

t See  an  account  of  Mr.  Tindal,  in  the  Britifh  Biography,  vol.  ix. 
?’  3J4* 
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In  the  latter,  it  is  a fpring  of  motion,  and  excites  ail 
the  devout  affections  of  veneration,  gratitude,  and 
love.  When  you  contemplate  as  a philofopher  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Being,  you  muff  be  ftruck 
with  reverence  at  the  proofs  which  offer  theinfelves 
of  his  boundlefs  power,  univerfal  prefence,  and  infi- 
nite duration:  and  thefe  attributes,  reflecting  dignity 
and  luftre  on  the  more  amiable  perfections  of  his 
nature,  will  heighten  the  imprefllon  made  by  the  re- 
lation which  He  hands  in  to  you,  as  your  Creator, 
BenefaCtor,  and  Friend.  Thus  the  principle  of  piety 
will  fubfifl:  in  your  mind  in  its  full  force,  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  reafon,  and  harmonizing  with  all 
the  feelings  of  your  heart.  But  if  you  defcend  from 
thefe  general  and  exalted  views  of  the  Divine  Being 
into  minute  difquifitions  concerning  his  effence,  the 
freedom  of  his  agency,  and  other  fubtilties  beyond  the 
human  ken,  you  will  foon  damp  the  ardour  of  devo- 
tion in  your  bread  j and  fliould  you  make  thefe  in- 
quiries the  common  matter  of  academical  difputation, 
or  of  familiar  debate,  the  facred  flame  will  be  extin- 
guifhed  altogether.*  The  poet  lately  quoted  has 
defcribed  fome  of  the  fallen  angels,  who  had  been 
driven  from  heaven  for  impiety  and  rebellion,  as 
<s  fitting  on  a hill  retired,  and  reafoning  high” 

“ Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate ; 

“ Fix’d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abfolute ; 

“ And  found  no  end,  in  wand’ring  mazes  loft.”f 

* See  Dr.  Gregory’s  Comparative  View,  and  Mrs.Barbauld 
Devotional  Tafte. 

t Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  book  ii.  !•  559* 
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I mean  not,  however,  to  condemn  indifcriminately 
all  metaphyfical  refearches  of  this  kind.  It  is  natural 
for  men  of  a fpeculative  turn  to  extend  their  views  of 
theology  beyond  the  clear  limits  either  of  reafon  or 
of  revelation:  and  if  their  inquiries  be  conduced  with 
that  humility  and  reverence  which  fuch  fubje&s  fliould 
infpire,  they  may  tend  to  invigorate  the  underfland- 
ing  without  depraving  the  heart.  The  example  of 
Locke,  Newton,  Clarke,  Hartley,  and  other  diftin-* 
guiffied  philofophers,  affords  fuflicient  confirmation  of 
this  truth;  and  at  the  fame  time  evinces  a flill  more 
pleafing  and  important  one,  that  religion  numbers, 
amongft  her  votaries,  men  who  have  dignified  and 
adorned  human  nature  by  their  genius,  virtue,  and 
learning.  I would  particularly  recommend  to  your 
notice,  Sophron,  I need  not  fay  to  your  imitation,  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  fo  profound  a vene- 
ration for  the  Deity,  that  the  name  of  God  was  never 
mentioned  by  him  without  a paufe  in  his  difcourfe.* 
This  great  philofopher  alfo  had  fuch  delicate  notions 
of  veracity,  and  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  im perfection 
of  human  knowledge,  even  when  derived  from  expe- 
riment, that  in  the  preface  to  his  Effays  he  makes  an 
apology  for  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  words  perhaps, 
it  ferns , *tis  not  improbable , as  implying  a diffidence 
of  the  iuftnefs  of  his  opinions:  and  this  diffidence 
arofe,  as  he  informs  us,  from  repeated  obfervation, 
that  what  pleafed  him  for  a while,  was  afterwards 
difgraced  by  fome  further  or  more  recent  difcovery. 

* Britifh  Biography,  v0I.  vi.  p,  24  J. 
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Here  Philocles  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a ftranger,  whofe  prefence  put  an  end  to  the  coii- 
verfation. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  TH ft  INFLUENCE  OF 


HABIT  AND  ASSOCIATION# 


HE  laws  of  Habit  and  Association  form  a 


mod  important  branch  both  of  phyfiology  and 
of  ethics.  And  as  the  proper  Jiudy  of  mankind  is  man9 
every  fatt  muft  be  deemed  interefting,  which  tends  to 
elucidate  either  the  animal,  intelle&ual,  or  moral 
ceconomy  of  his  nature.  The  following  obfervations 
have  a reference  to  one  Or  other  of  thefe  objects* 
But  no  particular  regard  has  been  paid  to  fyftem  in 
the  arrangement  of  them*  and  I have  attempted  only* 
as  Lord  Verulam  exprelfes  it,  et  to  write  certain  brief 
notes,  fet  down  rather  fignificantly  than  curioufly.,> 
I.  Muscular  Actions,  perfectly  fpontaneous, 
tnay  be  excited  without  apparent  volition,  fo  as  to 
become  completely  automatical,  by  the  recurrence  of 
thofe  impreflions  with  which  they  have  been  long 
alTociated.  I fhall  give  a ftriking  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  propofition. 

VOL.  II,  p 
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Several  years  ago  the  Countefs  of  ****  fell  into 
an  apoplexy,  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Amongft  other  Simulating  applications,  I directed  a 
feather  dipped  io  hartfhorn  to  be  frequently  intro- 
duced into  her  noftrils.  Her  Ladyfhip,  when  in 
health,  was  much  addicted  to  the  taking  of  fnuff ; and 
the  prefent  irritation  of  the  olfaftoi  y nerves  produced 
a junction  of  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  the  elevation  of  them  to  the  nofe,  and  the 
action  of  Stuffing  in  the  noftrils.  When  the  Stuffing 
ceafed,  the  hand  and  arm  dropped  down  in  a torpid 
ftate.  A freffi  application  of  the  ftimulus  renewed 
thefe  fucceffive  efforts;  and  I was  a witnefs  to  their 
repetition  till  the  hartfhorn  loft  its  power  of  irritation, 
probably  by  deftroying  the  fenfibility  of  the  olfti&ory 
nerves.  The  Countefs  recovered  from  the  St  about 
Sx  o’clock  in  the  evening;  but  though  it  was  nei- 
ther long  nor  Severe,  her  memory  never  afterwards 
furniftied  the  leaf!  trace  of  confcioufnefs  during  its 
continuance. 

Does  not  this  inftance  of  a complex  Series  of  ac- 
tions, ordinarily  Spontaneous,  in  circumftances  which 
feem  to  preclude  both  volition  and  confcioufnefs, 
refle<ft  fome  light  on  the  obfeure  queftion  concerning 
the  fleep  of  the  foul,  fo  much  agitated  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Locke?  Is  not  the  opinion  of  this  celebrated 
plftlofopher  conSrmed  by  it,  that  the  perception  or 
contemplation  of  ideas  is  to  the  mind  what'motion  is 
to  the  body,  not  its  eftcnce  but  one  of  its  operations: 
and  that  an  unceafing  energy  of  the  underftanding 
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and  the  will  is  the  foie  prerogative  of  that  infinite!  y- 
perfeCt  Being,  who,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Pfalmift,  never  Jlumbers  or  Jleeps, 

If.  Slight  Paralytic  Affections  of  the  organs 
of  fpcech  fometimes  occur  without  any  correfpondent 
diforder  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  tongtie  appears  to  the  patient  too  large  for  his 
mouth,  the  faliva  flows  more  copioufly  than  ufual, 
and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  glottis  is  fomewhat 
impaired.  Hence  the  effort  to  fpeak  fucceeds  the 
volition  of  the  mind  flowly  and  imperfectly;  and 
the  words  are  uttered  with  faltering  and  hefitation. 
Thefe  are  faCts  of  common  notoriety:  but  I have 
never  feen  it  remarked,  that  in  this  local  palfy  the 
pronunciation  of  proper  names  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulty;  and  that  the  recollection  of  them 
becomes  either  very  obfeure,  or  entirely  obliterated ; 
whilff  that  of  perfons,  places,  things,  and  even  of 
abffraCt  ideas,  remains  unchanged.  Such  a partial 
defeCt  of  memory,  of  which  experience  has  furniffied 
me  with  feveral  examples,  confirms  the  theory  of 
aflociation,  and  at  the  fame  time  admits  of  an  eafy 
folution  by  it.  For  as  words  are  arbitrary  marks, 
and  owe  their  connection  with  what  they  import  to 
eftablifhed  ufage,  the  ffrength  of  this  connection  will 
be  exaCtly  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  their  re- 
currence; and  this  recurrence  muff  be  much  more 
frequent  with  generic  than  with  fpecific  terms.  Now 
proper  names  are  of  the  latter  clafs;  and  the  idea  of 
a per fon  or  place  may  remain  vivid  in  the  mind,  writh« 
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out  the  lead  flgnature  of  the  appellative  which  didin- 
guilhes  each  of  them.  It  is  certain  alfo  that  we  often 
think  in  words;  and  there  is  probably  at  fuch  times 
fome  flight  impulfe  on  the  organs  of  (fpeech,  analo- 
gous to  what  is  perceived  when  a mufical  note  or 
tune  is  called  to  mind.  But  a Iefion  of  the  power  of 
utterance  may  break  a link  in  the  chain  of  aflfociation, 
and  thus  add  to  the  partial  defett  of  memory  now 
under  confideration. 

The  following  very  curious  faft  I have  received 

from  unquedionable  authority.  Mr.  S , a 

Welchman  by  birth,  and  minider  of  a congregation 
at  W — — , had  a paralytic  flroke  in  1783,  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  which  deprived  him  entirely  of  the  power 
of  fpeaking  Englifh,  after  lie  had  preached  in  that 
language  thirty  or  forty  years.  He  could  dill  con- 
verfe  in  the  Wehh  tongue  with  facility,  and  continued 
to  underhand  thofe  who  fpoketohim  in Englifli,  though 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  reply  in  the  fame  language. 

III.  Dr.  Willis  relates  the  dory  of  an  ideot,  who, 
redding  within  the  found  of  a clock,  regularly  amufed 
liimfelf  with  counting  aloud  the  hour  of  the  day, 
whenever  the  hammer  of  that  indrument  druck:  but 
being  afterwards  removed  to  a dtuation  where  there 
was  no  clock,  he  retained  the  former  imprefllons  fo 
ftrongly,  that  he  continued  to  didinguidi  the  ordi- 
nary divifion  of  time,  repeating  at  the  end  of  every 
hour  the  precife  number  of  drokes  which  the  clock 
would  have  druck  at  that  period.*  Mr.  Addifon 

* Willis  De  Anima  Bnitor.  pars  i.  cap.  xvi.  p.  85. 
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lias  quoted  this  faX  in  one  of  the  Spectators,  not 
from  the  original,  but  from  Dr.  Plott’s  Hiftory  of 
Staffordlhire;  and  has  deduced  from  it  many  impor- 
tant moral  reflexions.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  authenticity  of  this  narrative,  an  inftance  has 
lately  occurred  within  the  circle  of  my  own  obfer- 
vation  fomewhat  fimilar,  and  which  no  lefs  clearly 
evinces  the  power  of  habit  to  renew  former  mecha- 
nical impreflions,  independently  of  any  external  caufe, 

Mr.  W had  been  long  confined  to  his  cham- 

ber, by  a palfy  and  other  ailments.  Every  evening 
about  fix  o’clock  he  played  at  cards  with  fome  of 
the  family.  He  was  feized  in  June,  1780,  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a fit,  which  terminated 
in  defipiency.  At  the  ftated  hour  of  card-playing, 
he  fancied  himfelf  to  be  engaged  in  his  ufual  game  ; 
talked  of  the  cards  as  if  they  were  in  his  hand;  and 
was  very  angry  at  his  daughter  when  file  endeavoured 
to  reXify  his  miftaken  imagination.  His  fatuity  was 
of  fliort  continuance ; but  when  recovered  from  it, 
he  exprefled  no  recolleXion  of  what  had  pafled. 

IV.  AcelebratedFrench  writer*  has  remarked, that 
cc  the  greater  degree  of  fagacity  any  one  is  mafter  of, 
u the  more  originals  will  he  difcover  in  the  cha- 
“ raXers  of  mankind.”  This  originality  may  doubt- 
lefs  depend  on  the  primary  conflitution  of  the  mind; 
but  I am  perfuaded  alfo,  that  it  is  often  the  refult  of 
particular  aflociations.  When  thefe  are  unnatural 
or  inordinate,  they  produce  partial  alienations  of  the 
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underftanding:  and  to  this  fource  we  may  trace  the 
vifionsof  enthufiafm,  the  perfecuting  zeal  of  bigotry, 
the  fanguinary  honour  of  duelling,  the  fordid  purfuits 
of  avarice,  and  the  toilfome  folicitudes  of  ill-directed 
ambition.  Thefe  and  numberlefs  other  quixotifms 
of  the  mind  give  the  phantoms  of  imagination  an 
afcendancy  over  reafon,  and  produce  a temporary  in- 
fancy, varying  according  to  its  objeCt,  degree,  and 
duration.  If  the  predominant  train  of  ideas  be  fo- 
reign to  the  offices  of  life,  there  will  be  little  chance 
of  breaking  the  magic  combination ; and  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  this  tyranny  of  paffion,  or  fancy,  will 
at  lafl  render  it  fixed  and  uncontrollable. 

According  to  Shakelpeare,  <c  the  lunatic,  the  lover, 
cc  and  the  poet,  are  of  imagination  all  compaCt.” 
But  as  our  great  dramatift  obferves,  on  another  oc- 
cafion,  <c  ’twere  to  confider  too  curioufly  to  confider 
•c  fo.*”  At  leaf!,  we  ffiould  reflriCf  our  conclufions, 
that  they  may  not  involve  fo  large  a portion  of  man- 
kind, as  to  injure  the  honour  even  of  human  nature 
itfelf.  Befides,  paffion  is  the  fpring  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  vigour  and  energy  to  all  its  movements: 
and,  if  not  extravagantly  difpropor.tionate  to  the  value 
of  its  objeCt,  it  may  be  indulged,  not  only  with  in- 
nocence, but  fometimes  even  with  fingular  advantage. 
For,  the  ardour  infpired  by  it  is  the  fource  of  all  that 
is  excellent  in  genius,  and  fublime  in  eonduCt:  and 
without  the  falutary  aid  of  this  Ipecies  of  enthufiafm, 
we  fhould  fink  into  a (fate  of  torpid  apathy. 


* Hamlet. 
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But  though  it  be  difficult  to  define  the  precife 
boundaries  of  rationality,  it  can  neither  be  denied, 
nor  concealed,  that  partial  infanity  may  fubfifl  with 
general  intelligence.  A few  years  fince,  a gentleman 
came  from  Buxton  to  Manchefter  to  confult  me.  He 
liad  been  fent  by  his  phyfician  to  ufe  the  bath,  and 
to  drink  the  waters  of  that  place:  but  fame  gouty 
fymptoms  fupervening,  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed 
in  the  courfe  enjoined  him,  without  further  advice. 
I received  from  him  a well-conne&ed,  minute,  and 
rational  account  of  his  complaint;  and  after  giving 
Juch  dire&ions  as  the  cafe  Teemed  to  require,  1 arofe 
to  take  my  leave  of  him.  He  defired  me  to  fit  down 
again,  and  told  me  he  had  lately  read  the  moral 
tales,  which  I had  publifhed ; and  from  a little  ex- 
periment related  in  one  of  them,  hoped  that  I had 
made  the  nature  of  found  a particular  objeft  of  my 
ftudy.  I have  a friend,  continued  he,  who  is  con- 
dantly  tortured,  whenever  he  travels,  with  the  mod 

didra&ing  noife  in  his  ears;  a noife  produced  by  an 

✓ 

inftrument  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  implacable  enemy. 
On  expreffing  my  difbelief  of  the  poffibility  of  fuch 
a fa£f,  he  averred  the  truth  of  it  with  much  emotion; 
informed  me  that  he  was  himfelf  the  fufFerer;  de- 
fcribed,  in  the  mod  lively  manner,  the  acute  pains 
which  he  felt  in  his  ear ; and  charged  the  biffiop  of 

, in  confequence  of  a family  quarrel,  with  being 

the  author  of  them.  I was  now  fully  aware  of  my 
patient’s  mental  infirmity,  and  indead  of  attempting 
to  reafon  with  him  about  the  delufion  of  his  imagu 
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nation,  I tried  to  Tooth  him  with  the  hope  that  the 

bifliop  of ”,  whom  I had  the  honour  of  per- 

fonally  knowing,  might  be  prevailed  with  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  exercife  of  fo  extraordinary  a power  of 
torture.  But  finding  it  impofiible  to  give  him  com- 
fort by  infpiring  expeditions,  urhich  he  rejected  as 
groundlefs  and  abfurd,  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
fugged  a npde  of  relief  that  perfedlly  coincided  with 
bis  own  ideas.  The  painful  imprefiion,  faid  I,  pro- 
duced by  the  bifliop  on  your  ear,  mud  confiderably 
depend  upon  the  date  of  that  organ  ; and  if  you  can 
diminifli  its  fenfibility,  and  deaden  the  vibrations  of 
the  tympanum,  you  may  again  be  redored  to  fome 
degree  of  eafe  and  enjoyment,  A little  olive  oil 
poured  twice  or  thrice  every  day  into  your  ears  will, 
in  all  probability,  completely  anfwer  thefe  purpofes ; 
if  it  do  not,  a fmall  quantity  of  opium  may  be  com- 
bined with  it.  He  liflened  to  me  with  eager  atten- 
tion; joy  fparkled  in  his  eyes  at  the  fuggedion  of  a 
remedy,  which  excited  his  hope  and  confidence;  and 
I left  him  under  the  mod  happy  convidtion,  that  he 
might  now  fet  his  ideal  enemy  at  defiance. 

This  cafe  recalls  to  my  memory  the  very  Angular 
and  affedting  one  of  Mr.  Simon  Browne,  of  which  it 
may  not  be  unfeafonable  to  give  a diort  recital. 
He  was  a difienting  clergyman  of  exemplary  life, 
and  eminent  intelledhial  abilities;  but  having  been 
feized  with  melancholy,  he  delided  from  the  duties  of 
his  fundlion,  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in 
any  act,  either  of  public  or  of  private  worfhip.  The 
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reafon  which,  after  much  importunity,  he  afligned 
for  this  change  in  his  conduct,  was,  <c  that  he 
6<  had  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  who 
had  caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  perifh, 
« and  left  him  only  an  animal  life,  in  common  with 
« brutes ; that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to 
pray,  and  improper  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of 
« others.*'  In  this  opinion  he  remained  inflexible, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  feemed 
to  fubfifl:  in  full  vigour ; when  his  judgment  was 
clear,  and  his  reafoning  ftrong  and  conclufive.  For 
at  this  period  he  publifhed  a defence  of  the  Religion 
of  Nature , and  of  the  Chrijlian  Revelation , in  anfwer 
to  Tindal’s  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  the  Creation : and 
the  work  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  which 
that  celebrated  controverfy  produced.  But  in  a de- 
dication of  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  wrhich  fome  of  his 
friends  found  means  to  fupprefs,  he  difplays  the  very 
extraordinary  phrenfy  under  which  he  laboured. 
Speaking  of  himfelf,  he  informs  her  Majefty,  “ that 
“ by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his 
£C  very  thinking  fubflance  has,  for  more  than  feven 
<c  years,  been  continually  wafting  away,  till  it  is 
6C  wholly  perifhed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly 
u come  to  nothing.’* 

This  remarkable  and  humiliating  example  of  vi- 
gour and  imbecility,  re&itude  and  perverfion  of  the 
fame  undemanding,  I have  related  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,*  who  has  preferred  the  entire 


* See  the  Adventurer. 
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copy  of  the  dedication,  from  which  only  a brief  ex* 
traft  is  here  made.  Our  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of 
Mr.  Browne  renders  it  impoffible  to  trace  to  its  fource 
this  mental  malady.  But  there  is  reafon  to  prefumes 
that  it  originated  from  fome  flrong  imprelhon,  and 
fubfequent  invincible  alTociation,  connected  with,  or 
perhaps  producing,  a change  in  the  organization  of 
the  brain.  Perhaps,  having  acquired  an  early  pre- 
dilection for  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  might  after- 
wards, in  fome  feafon  of  hypochondriacal  dejection, 
fall  into  the  gloomy  myfticifm  of  the  later  followers 
of  that  amiable  philofopher:  for  Plotinus,  who  flou- 
rithed  in  the  third  century  after  the  Chriftian  sera, 
taught  that  the  mod  perfect  worfhip  of  the  Deity 
eonfids,  not  in  atts  of  veneration  and  of  gratitude, 
but  in  a certain  felf-annihilation,  or  total  extin&ion  of 
the  intelle&ual  faculties.* 

I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  celebrated  M. 
Pafchal  laboured  under  a fpecies  of  infinity,  towards 
theconclufion  of  his  life,  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Simon 
Browne : and  having  hazarded  fuch  a furmife,  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  fhew  on  what  it  is  founded. 
This  very  extraordinary  man  difcovered  the  mofl 
afloniihing  marks  of  genius  in  his  childhood ; and 
his  progrefs  in  fcience  was  fo  rapid,  that  at  the  age 
of  fixteen  he  wrote  an  excellent  treatife  of  Conic 
Sections.  He  poil'efl'ed  fuch  a capacious  and  reten- 
tive memory,  that  he  is  faid  “ never  to  have  for- 

* See  Collier’s  Hift.  Diet.  Alfo,  Maclaurin’s  Account  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  Difcoveries,  p.  397. 
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c<  gotten  any  thing  which  he  had  learned.”  And  it 
was  his  practice  to  digeft  and  arrange  in  his  mind  a 
whole  feries  of  reflections  before  he  committed  them 
to  writing.  This  power  was  at  once  fo  accurate  and 
extenfive,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  deliver  the  entire 
plan  of  a work,  of  which  he  had  taken  no  notes, 
in  a continued  narration,  that  occupied  feveral  hours. 
But  it  is  related  by  the  editor  of  his  Thoughts  on  Re- 
ligion and  other  fubjefls*  “ that  it  pleafed  God  fo  to 
<c  touch  his  heart,  as  to  let  him  perfectly  underhand, 
“ that  the  Chriflian  religion  obligeth  us  to  live  for 
tc  God  only,  and  to  propofe  to  ourfelves  no  other  ob- 
tc  je£t.”  In  confequence  of  this  perfuafion,  he  re- 
nounced all  the  purfuits  of  knowledge,  and  pra&ifed 
the  moft  fevere  and  rigorous  mortifications  ; living  in 
the  greatefl  penury,  and  refufing  every  indulgence 
which  was  notabfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of 
life.  It  appears  from  fome  of  his  pious  meditations, 
that  this  refolution  of  mind  proceeded  from  the  vifi- 
tation  of  ficknefs.  And  the  following  folemn  ad- 
drcfles  to  the  Deity  clearly  indicate  an  imagination 
perverted  by  the  moft  erroneous  affociations : — 

“ O Lord,  Thcu  gaveft  me  health  to  be  fpent  in 
“ ferving  Thee,  and  I applied  it  to  an  ufe  altogether 
“ profane.  Now  Thou  had  fent  ficknefs  for  my 
44  correction. — I know,  O Lord,  that  at  the  inflant 
of  my  death,  I fhall  find  myfelf  entirely  feparated 
“ from  the  world,  ftripped  naked  of  all  things,  hand- 
ing  alone  before  Thee,  to  anfwer  to  thy  juflice 

* See  the  Preface  to  that  Work. 
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concerning  all  the  motions  of  my  thoughts  and 
<£  fpirits.  Grant  that  1 may  look  on  myfelf  as  dead 
cc  already,  feparated  from  the  world,  dripped  of  all 
cc  the  objects  of  my  palhon,  and  placed  alone  in  thy 
“ prefence.  1 praife  Thee,  O God,  that  Thou  halt 
*£  been  pleafed  to  anticipate  the  dreadful  day,  by 
46  already  deftroying  all  things  to  my  talte  and 
tc  thoughts,  under  this  weaknefs,  which  I fuffer  from 
cc  thy  providence.  I praife  Thee,  that  Thou  halt 

given  me  this  divorce  from  the  pleafures  of  the 

46  world.”  Was  it  confonant  with  foundnefs  of  un- 

* 

derftanding,  for  a man  to  take  a fudden  difgult  at 
all  the  liberal  Itudies,  and  innocent  enjoyments,  which 
had  before  engaged  and  gratified  his  mind?  And 
was  it  not  as  much  the  fiftion  of  a diftempered  fancy, 
that  God  enjoined  poverty,  abltinence,  and  ignorance, 
to  one  poffelfing  rank,  fortune,  and  the  noblert  en- 
dowments of  the  mind;  as  the  belief  of  Simon  Browne, 

I 

that  he  was  diverted  of  that  rationality,  which  at  the 
fame  time  he  fo  eminently  difplayed?  Whenever 
falte  ideas,  of  a practical  kind,  are  fo  firmly  united  as 
to  be  conrtantly  and  invariably  mirtaken  for  truths,  we 
very  jurtly  denominate  this  unnatural  alliance  insa- 
nity. And  if  it  give  rife  to  a train  of  fubordinate 
wrong  aflociations,  producing  incongruity  of  beha- 
viour, incapacity  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  or 
unconfcious  deviations  from  morality  and  religion, 
madness  has  then  its  commencement. 

In  the  foregoing  examples,  the  force  of  habit  and 
affociation  is  clearly  manifeft ; and  man,  whilrt  under 
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the  influence  of  their  authority,  however  defpotic  or 
perverted,  dill  retains  a capacity  for  attion  and  en- 
joyment, though  he  ceafes  to  he  a rational  or  moral 
agent.  But  the  fiifpenfipn  of  their  operation  flops 
at  once  all  the  movements  of  the  mind,  and  feems  to 
annihilate  every  energy  of  the  underflandirtg,  the 
affe&ions,  and  the  will.  On  the  2 5th  of  October, 
1778,  a fea-faring  perfon,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
was  recommended  as  a patient  to  the  Lunatic  Afylum 
in  York.*  During  his  abode  in  the  hofpital,  he  was 
never  obferved  to  exprefs  any  defire  for  fuflenance,  or 
to  fliew  any  preference  of  it  to  his  medicines.  The 
firfl  fix  weeks  after  his  admiffion,  he  was  fed  in  the 
manner  of  an  infant;  a fervant  undreded  him  at 
night,  and  dreffed  him  in  the  morning ; after  which 
he  was  condu&ed  to  his  feat  in  the  common  parlour, 
where  he  remained  all  day,  with  his  body  bent,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  Every  thing  was 
indifferent  to  him;  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  about 
him  as  endued  with  little  more  than  vegetable  life* 
In  this  date  of  infenfibility  he  remained  five  years 
and  fix  months.  But,  the  14th  of  May,  1782,  on 
liis  entrance  into  the  parlour,  he  fainted  the  con- 
valefcents  with  the  words,  Good~?norrow  to  you  ail. 
He  then  thanked  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  in  the 
mod  affe&ionate  manner  for  their  tendernefs  to  him,  of 
which  he  had  begun  to  be  fenfible  fome  weeks  before, 

* This  cafe  was  lately  tranfmitted  to  me,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, of  York,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society  of  Manchefter.  I have  given  only  an  abridgment  of  it. 
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but  till  then  had  not  refolution  to  exprefs  his  gra- 
titude. A few  days  after  this  unexpected  recovery, 
he  was  permitted  to  write  a letter  to  his  wife,  in  which 
he  exprelTed  himfelf  with  becoming  propriety.  At 
this  time  he  feemed  to  take  peculiar  pleafure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  open  air,  and  in  his  walks  converfed 
with  freedom  and  ferenity.  On  making  inquiry 
concerning  what  he  felt  during  the  fufpenfion  of  his 
intellectual  and  fenfitive  power?,  he  replied,  that  his 
mind  had  been  totally  loft \ but  that  about  two  months 
before  his  full  reftoration  to  himfelf,  he  began  to  have 
thoughts  and  fenfations,  which  at  firft  ferved  only  to 
excite  in  him  fears  and  apprehenfions,  efpecially  in 
the  night-time.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1782,  he  re- 
turned to  his  family,  and  has  now  the  command  of  a 
ihip  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade. 
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SECTION  1L 


I.  IT  is  highly  inftrucHve,  as  well  as  curious,  to 
contemplate  the  progreflive  influence  of  particular 
affociations  on  the  afFe&ions  and  the  judgment,  as 
they  gradually  acquire  the  force  of  habit  by  time, 
and  vividnefs  by  frequent  renewal.  Dr.  Swift,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  dated  1729,  exprefles 
himfelf  in  the  following  terms:  cc  I remember,  when 
<£  I was  a little  boy,  I felt  a great  fifli  at  the  end  of 
cc  my  line,  which  I drew  up  almoft  on  the  ground, 
cc  but  it  dropt  in,  and  the  difappointment  vexes  me 
to  this  very  day,  and  I believe  it  was  the  type  of 
<c  all  my  future  difappointments.”  This  little  inci- 
dent, perhaps,  gave  the  firft  wrong  bias  to  a mind 
predifpofed  to  fuch  impreflions;  and  by  operating 
with  fo  much  flrength  and  permanency,  it  might 
poflibly  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Dean’s  fubfequent 
peevilhnefs,  paflion,  mifanthropy,  and  final  infanity. 
The  quicknefs  of  his  fenfibility  furniflied  a (ling  to 
the  flighted:  difappointment;  and  pride  feftered  thofe 
wounds  which  felf-government  would  inftantly  have 
healed.  As  children  couple  hobgoblins  with  dark- 
nefs,  every  contradi&ion  of  his  humour,  every  obftacle 
to  his  preferment,  was  by  him  aflociated  with  ideas 
of  malignity  and  evil.  By  degrees,  he  acquired  a 
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contempt  of  human  nature,  and  a hatred  of  mankind., 
which,  at  Iaft,  terminated  in  the  total  abolition  of  his 
rational  faculties. 

This  is  no  exaggerated  pi&ure,  and  we  have  the 
Dean's  own  authority  for  its  accuracy.  « The  chief 
<c  end,”  fays  he,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  “ I propofe 
<c  to  myfelf  in  all  my  labours,  is  to  vex  the  world, 
<c  rather  than  divert  it;  and  if  I could  compafs  that 
defign,  without  hurting  my  own  perfon  or  fortune, 
cc  I would  be  the  moll  indefatigable  writer  you  have 
“ ever  feen.  I have  ever  hated  all  nations,  profef- 
“ fions,  and  communities;  and  all  my  love  is  towards 
“ individuals.  For  inftance;  I hate  the  tribe  of 
66  lawyers,  but  I love  Counfellor  fuch  a one,  and 
Judge  fuch  a one.  ’Tis  fo  with  phyficians,  ( I will 
“ not  fpeak  of  my  own  trade,)  foldiers,  Englifti, 
“ Scotch,  French,  and  the  reft.  But  principally  I 
6i  hate  and  deteft  that  animal  called  man,  although 
6C  I heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  fo  forth. 
cc  This  is  the  fyftem  upon  which  I have  governed 
te  myfelf  many  years,  (but  do  not  tell,)  and  fo  I fliall 
6C  go  on  till  I have  done  with  them.”* 

This  letter  is  not  written  in  a ftrain  which  will 
fuffer  the  moft  indulgent  critic  to  afcribe  it  to  jocu- 
larity. And  in  the  epitaph  which  the  Dean  com** 
pofed  for  himfelf  long  afterwards,  and  which  is 
infcribed  on  his  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  he  has  left  a folemn  and  decifive  memorial 
of  his  milanthropy. 

\ 

* Pope’s  Works,  vol.  iX.  Iett.  3. 
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HIC  DEPOSITUM  EST  CORPUS 

JONATHAN  SWIFT,  S.  T.  P. 

UBI  S/EVA  IND1GNATIO 
ULTERIUS  COR  LACERARE  NEQUIT, 

&c. 

The  ftronged  tint  in  the  complexion  of  the  human 
character  may  be  fometimes  formed  by  a circumftance 
or  event  apparently  cafual;  which,  by  forcibly  im- 
preffing  the  mind,  produces  a lading  affociation,  that 
gives  an  uniform  direct iort  to  the  efforts  of  the  un- 
derdanding,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  one  of  the  mod  learned, 
various,  and  elegant  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  is 
ftid  to  have  been  much  more  addicted,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  to  mufic  than  to  fcience.  But  he 
was  roufed  from  his  favourite  amufement,  and  dimu- 
lated  to  the  doled  application  to  dudy,  by  a farcafm  of 
his  rival  and  enemy,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
ftigmatized  him  with  the  name  of  fidler.*  And  in- 
dignation made  him  eager  to  convince  the  Doftor 
and  the  world  that  he  could  write  as  well  as  fiddle, 
a conviction , of  which  his  opponent  had  afterwards 
the  mod  painful  experience.! 

The  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  a poem  which 
contains  the  tendered  touches  of  nature  and  padion, 
and  the  fublimeft  truths  of  morality  and  religion, 
intermixed  with  frivolous  conceits,  turgid  obfcurities, 
and  gloomy  views  of  human  life,  wrote  that  work 
under  the  recent  predlire  of  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  his 

* Gent.  Mag.  1773?  page  387.  + BritilU  Biog.  vol.  ix. 
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wife,  and  of  a fon  and  daughter-in-law,  whom  he 
loved  with  paternal  tendernefs.  Thefe  feveral  events 
happened  within  the  fliort  period  of  three  months,  as 
appears  from  the  following  apoftrophe  to  death : 

“ Infatiate  archer!  could  not  one  fuflice? 

Thy  fhaft  flew  thrice ; and  thrice  my  peace  was  (lain; 

“ And  thrice , ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  idl’d  her  horns.”'* 

But  though  time  alleviated  this  diftrefs,  his  mind, 
probably,  acquired  from  it  a tincture  of  melancholy, 
which  continued  through  life,  and  cad  a fable  hue 
even  on  his  very  amufements.  The  like  difpofition 
alfo  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  rural  improvements.  He 
had  an  alcove  in  his  garden,  fo  painted  as  to  feem  at 
a didance  furnidied  with  a bench  or  feat,  which 
invited  to  repofe ; and  when,  upon  a nearer  approach, 
the  deception  was  perceived,  this  motto  at  the  fame 
time  prefented  itfelf  to  the  eye — 

Invifibilia  non  decipiunt. 

The  things  unfeen  do  not  deceive  us.f 

The  following  witty  allufion  bears  the  marks  of  a 
fimilar  turn  of  thought.  The  Do&or  paid  a vifit  to 
Archbifhop  Potter’s  fon,  then  re&or  of  Chiddinftone, 
near  Tunbridge.  This  gentleman  lived  in  a country, 
where  the  roads  were  deep  and  miry;  and  when  Dr. 
Young,  after  fome  danger  and  difficulty,  arrived  at 
his  houfe,  he  inquired,  ct  Whofe  field  is  that  which  I 
“ have  eroded?”  6 It  is  mine,’  anfwered  his  friend. 

* Night  Thoughts, 
f Britilh  Biography,  vol.  ix. 
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« True,”  raid  the  Poet,  “ Potter's  Jield , to  bury 
fir  angers  in.”* 

II.  It  is  a very  important  office  of  education  to 
guard  the  underftanding  againft  the  union  of  ideas 
which  have  no  natural  or  proper  connection.  Yet 
this  object  is  lefs  attended  to  than  any  other;  and  we 
often  find  men  diftinguifhed  for  genius,  erudition, 
and  even  ftrength  of  mind,  warped  by  the  falfe  con- 
ceptions, and  governed  by  the  prejudices  of  puerility. 
Creduloufnefs  is  the  concomitant  of  thefirft  ftages  of 
life;  and  is  indeed  the  principle  on  which  all  induc- 
tion mud  be  founded.  But  it  lays  the  mind  open  to 
impreffions  of  error,  as  well  as  of  truth : and  when 
fuffered  to  combine  itfelf  with  that  paffion  for  the 
marvellous  which  all  children  difcover,  it  foflers  the 
rankeft  weeds  of  chimera  and  fuperftition;  rooting 
firmly  in  the  mind  all  that  the  nurfc>  and  all  the  priejl 
have  taught.  Hence  the  awful  folemnity  of  darknefs 
vifible , and  of  what  the  poet  has  denominated  a dim 
religious  light:  together  with  the  terrors  of  evil 
omens,  of  haunted  places,  and  of  ghaftly  fpe&res : 

“ Of  calling  fhapes,  and  beckoning  fhadows  dire; 

“ And  airy  tongues,  that  fyllable  men’s  names 

“ On  fands,  and  fhores,  and  defert  \vilderneffes.”t 

Hiftory  prefents  us  with  few  chara&ers  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  his  prime 
minifter  the  Duke  of  Sully.  But  notwithanding  the 
Wifdora,  knowledge,  and  difcernment  of  thefe  great 

* Gent.  Mag.  July  1781,  p.  319.  t Milton’s  Comus. 
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men,  they  appear  on  feveral  occafions  to  have  been 
a&uated  by  their  juvenile  affociations  in  favour  of 
aftrology.  What  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  events 
of  human  life,  what  Iefs  adapted  to  excite  fear  or 
hope  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  man,  than  the 
afpeCf  of  a diflant  ftar,  or  the  variegated  lines  of  his 
hand?  Yet  Sully  confeffes,  that  an  early  prepoflef- 
fion  had  made  him  weak  enough  to  give  credit  to 
predictions  derived  from  this  fanciful  origin:  and 
though  he  informs  us  that  the  king,  his  mafler,  was 
of  opinion  religion  ought  to  infpire  a contempt  of 
fuch  prophecies,  the  converfation  which  he  relates  at 
the  fame  time,  evidently  betrays  Henry’s  confidence 
in  them.  This  matter  is  put  beyond  difpute  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  foon  after  the  birth  of  the 
Dauphin ; the  particulars  of  which  I {hall  recite  from 
the  memoirs  of  this  excellent  writer. 

“ La  Riviere  was  the  king’s  firft  phyfician,*  a man 
66  who  had  little  more  religion  than  thofe  generally 
“ poffefs  who  blend  it  with  judicial  aftrology.  Henry 
“ already  felt  a tendernefs  for  his  fon,  which  filled  him 

* It  fliould  feem  that  aftrology  was  confidercd  formerly  as  an 
effential  part  of  the  learning  of  a phyfician ; for  Chaucer,  in  the  pro 
logue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  has  thus  characterized  him : 
y “ With  us  there  was  a doCtor  of  phyfik, 

“ In  al  the  worjde  was  ther  non  hym  Iyk, 

<{  To  fpeke  of  phyfik  and  of  i'urgerye; 

“ For  he  was  groundit  in  aftronomy. 

“ He  kept  his  pacient  a ful  gret  del 
“ In  hourysby  his  magyk  naturel; 

“ Wei  couth  he  fortunen  the  afeendent 
Of  his  ymagys  for  his  pacicnt.” 
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u with  an  eager  anxiety  to  know  his  fate;  and  having 
“ heard  that  La  Riviere  fucceeded  wonderfully  in 
<c  his  predictions,  he  commanded  him  to  calculate 
“ the  Dauphin’s  nativity  with  all  the  ceremonials  of 
44  art.  To  aid  this  bufinefs,  he  had  carefully  fought 
44  for  the  moil  accurate  watch  which  could  be  pro- 
44  cured;  that  the  precife  moment  of  the  prince’s 
44  birth  might  be  exactly  afcertained.  About  a fort- 
44  night  afterwards,  the  king  and  Sully  being  alone 
44  together,  their  converfation  turned  upon  the  pre- 
44  diClion  of  the  aftrologer  La  Broffe,  concerning  his 
44  majefty.  This  renewed  Henry’s  folicitude  with 
44  refpeCt  to  his  fom;  and  he  ordered  La  Riviere  to 
44  be  called.  4 Monlieur  La  Riviere,’  faid  the  king, 
44  what  have  you  difeovered  relative  to  the  Dauphin’s 
44  deftiny?’  44 1 had  begun  my  calculations,”  replied 
44  Riviere,  44  but  I left  them  unfinhhed,  not  caring 
44  to  amufe  myfelf  any  longer  with  a fcience  which  I 
44  have  always  believed  to  be  in  fome  degree  cri- 
44  minal.”  The  king,  diffatisfied  with  this  anfwer, 
44  commanded  his  phyfician  to  fpealc  freely,  and  with- 
44  out  concealment,  on  pain  of  his  difpleafure.  La 
44  Riviere  buffered  himfelf  to  be  preffed  ffill  longer; 
44  but  at  Iaft,  with  an  air  of  apparent  difeontent,  he 
44  delivered  himfelf  in  the  following  terms:  4 Sire, 
44  your  fon  will  complete  the  common  period  of 
44  human  life,  and  will  reign  longer  than  you  lhall  do; 
44  but  his  turn  of  mind  will  be  widely  different  from 
44  yours.  lie  will  be  obftinate  in  opinion,  often 
“ governed  by  his  own  whims,  and  fome  times  by 
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cc  thofe  of  others.  Under  his  adminiflration  it  will 
“ be  fafer  to  think  than  to  fpeak.  Impending  ruin 
“ threatens  your  former  fociety.  He  will  perform 
great  exploits,  be  fortunate  in  his  defigns,  and  make 
a difhinguiflaed  figure  in  Europe.  There  will  be  a 
“ viciffitude  of  peace  and  war  in  his  time.  He  will 
tc  have  children,  and  after  his  death  affairs  will  grow 
66  worfe  and  worfe.  This  is  all  you  can  know  from 
<e  me,’  concluded  La  Riviere,  c and  more  than  I had 
66  I refolved  to  tell  you.’  His  Majefty  and  the  Duke 
<c  of  Sully  remained  a long  time  together,  making  re- 
<c  fleCtions  on  the  words  of  the  aflrologer,  which  left 
a flrong  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  king.” 

III.  Ludicrous  Associations,  not  founded  in 
truth  or  nature,  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  virtue  and  religion.  Reafon, 
efpecially  during  the  period  of  youth,  affords  but  a 
feeble  barrier  againfl  the  attacks  of  ridicule;  and  the 
mind  that  is  enilaved  by  its  influence,  may  be  lo  far 
deluded  or  depraved,  as  to  lofe  the  fufceptibility  of 
good  impreffions,  or  to  contemplate  the  mod  amiable 
moral  affections  with  derifion,  fhame,  and  even  difguft, 

- - “ Here  fubdued 

“ By  frontlcfs  laughter,  and  the  hardy  fcorn 
“ Of  old  unfeeling  vice,  the  abjedt  foul 
“ With  blufhes  half  refgns  the  candid  praife 
“ Of  temperance  and  honour ; half  difowns 
“ A free  man’s  hatred  of  tyrannic  pride ; 

**  And  hears  with  lickiy  fmiles  the  venal  mouth 
“ With  fouleft  licence  mock  the  patriot’s  name.”* 

* Akenlide’s  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  book  iii. 
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The  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  no  lefs  diftin- 
guiihed  for  wit  than  learning.  It  is  recorded,  that 
as  he  pafled  one  day  along  the  ftreets,  he  beheld  the 
affecting  fpeCtacle  of  a mafon  killed  by  the  fall,  and 
buried  in  the  ruins,  of  a, chimney,  which  he  had  juft 
completed.  “ Bleffed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
“ Lord,’*  faid  he,  “ for  they  reft  from  their  la- 
“ hours,  and  their  works  follow  them.”  Such  a 
humorous  conjunction  of  refembling  yet  incongruous 
ideas  probably  ftifled  in  his  breaft  the  fentiments  of 
compaftion:  and  I have  been  informed  by  a very 
humane  friend,  that  on  the  relation  of  a melancholy 
event,  fimilar  in  its  circumftances,  the  recollection  of 
this  ludicrous  remark  fubftituted  in  his  mind  emotions 
of  laughter  for  tliofe  of  commiferation. 

The  natural  propenfity  of  Dean  Swift  led  him  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  fpecies  of  drollery,  very  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  every  finer  feeling  of  the  heart. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  laments  the  mortal  illnefs  of 
his  amiable  friend  Arbuthnot;  but  mixes  with  his 
expreflions  of  forrow  certain  wliimfical  reductions, 
which  convert  his  mourning  into  grimace.  “ There 
“ is  a paffage  in  Bede,”  lays  hev  to  Mr.  Pope, 
“ highly  commending  the  piety  and  learning  of  the 
“ Irilh  in  that  age;  where,  after  abundance  of 
“ praifes,  he  overthrows  them  all,  by  lamenting,  that 
“ alas!  they  kept  Eafter  at  a wrong  time  of  the 
44  year.  So  our  DoCtor  has  every  quality  and  virtue 
4‘  that  can  make  a man  amiable  or  ufeful;  but  alas! 
<s  he  hath  a fort  of 'Jlouch  in  his  walk,  I pray  God 
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“ protect  him,  for  he  is  an  excellent  Chridian,  though 

not  a Catholic.”* 

When  the  mind  has  been  long  habituated  to  the 
aflemblage  of  ludicrous  ideas,  they  recur  on  very 
improper  occafions,  not  only  fpontaneoufly,  but  even 
, in  defpite  of  every  efFort  of  the  judgment  and  the  will. 
In  this  date,  elevation  of  thought  and  dignity  of 
chara&er  are  unattainable;  and  ferioufnefs,  when 
aflumed,  is  always  marked  with  fome  glaring  and 
rifible  inconfiftency.  Swift,  in  his  lad  tedament, 
bequeaths  three  old  hats,  and  other  dill  more  trifling 
and  abfurd  legacies,  with  farcical  folemnity:  and  the 
celebrated  Hogarth  could  not  help  difplaying  traits  of 
humour  in  his  graved  hidorical  paintings.  I have 
heard  it  remarked  by  one  who  was  fometimes  the 
companion  of  his  walks,  that  he  would  interrupt  the 
mod  intereding  converfation  to  laugh  at  any  oddity 
which  prefented  itfelf,  and  that  his  eyes  were  con-* 
dantly  cad  about  in  fearch  of  objects  Angular  and 
diverting.  When  a man  of  this  turn  applies  himfelf 
to  books,  it  is  not  indruCHon  or  rational  criticifm,  but 
hilarity,  that  is  his  purfuit:  and  he  finds  food  for  his 
prevailing  appetite,  equally  palatable,  both  in  the 
beauties  and  the  blemiflies  of  his  author.  For  Tully 
has  well  obferved,  that  the  verbum  ardens , the  glow- 
ing boldnefs  of  expreflion  which  fublimity  of  fenti- 
ment  infpires,  may  be  eaflly  rendered  ludicrous  by 
an  illiberal  paraphrafe.  Even  entire  productions  of 
fome  of  the  bed  writers  have  been  thus  mifreprefentec| 

# Pope’s  Works,  vol.  ix.  lett.  n. 
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and  deformed,  for  the  purpofe  of  merriment,  under 
the  title  of  Travefties:  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
readily  deceived  into  the  belief  that  what  gives  rile 
to  laughter  is  in  itfelf  ridiculous.  For  this  reafon,  a 
reader  of  fenfibility,  who  has  the  intered  of  virtue 
and  religion  at  heart,  will  perufe  with  pain  and  difgud 
the  Meditations  on  a Broomflick , written  according  to 
the  Jiyle  and  manner  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle .* 
“ To  what  a height,”  fays  Lord  Orrery,  te  mud 
“ the  fpirit  qf  farcafm  arife  in  an  author,  who  could 
ct  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  ridicule  fuch  a man  as  Mr. 
tc  Boyle!  But  the  fword  of  wit,  like  the  fey  the  of 
*c  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and  attacks  every 
“ thing  that  accidentally  lies  in.  its  way.”  It  muff  be 
confeiTed,  however,  that  this  great  and  good  philofo- 
pher  has  indulged  in  his  theological  writings  certain 
conceits,  which  will  draw  a frnile  from  his  warmed 
admirers.  A zeal  to  promote  the  habit  of  pious  and 
moral  reflexions  has  fometimes  tempted  him  to  force 
ideas  into  the  mod  unnatural  alliance;  and  to  deduce 
very  important  analogies  from  objects  or  circum- 
dances  not  only  incongruous,  but  low  and  con- 
temptible. Thus,  from  the  dumbling  of  a horfe  in  a- 
good  road,  he  infers  the  danger  of  profperity;  from 
being  let  blood  in  a fever,  he  judifies  the  wifdom  of 
the  Deity,  in  depriving  his  creatures  of  fpiritual 
fuperfluities;  and  from  a didade  of  the  fyrups  pre- 
ferred by  his  phyfician,  he  concludes  that  the  good 
things  of  life  are  not  objeXs  of  envy,  becaufe 

* Swift’s  Works,  voI.t.  p.372. 
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not  always  refilled  as  enjoyments.  But  I feel  a 
reluctance  to  point  out  fuch  trivial  exuberances  in  the 
works  of  Mr.  Boyle.  It  is  ungenerous  to  injure  the 
well-earned  wreath  of  laurel  which  he  wears,  by 
faflidioufly  culling  a few  folitary  leaves  that  are 
withered.  We  fnould  remember  alfo,  that  dignity 
and  meannefs,  grace  and  vulgarity,  have,  in  many 
in  fiance's,  no  fixed  ftandard;  and  are  dependent  on 
certain  acceffary  afibciations,  which  vary  in  different 
countries,  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  with  dif- 
ferent perfons  even  of  the  fame  age  and  place.  Jacob 
is  reprefented  in  the  holy  feriptures,  as  calling  his  fons 
together  before  his  death,  to  deliver  to  each  of  them 
his  benediction;  and  in  the  language  of  metaphor 
and  prophecy,  he  fays,  IJfaehar  is  a firong  afs9 
couch iw  down  between  two  burdens : from  which  it 

o 

appears,  that  this  animal  was  not  then  regarded  as  a 
fymbol  of  fhipidity  and  infignificance.  Ajax,  retreat- 
ing between  two  armies,  is  compared  by  Homer  to 
the  lion  for  undaunted  courage,  and  to  the  afs  for 
fallen  and  unyielding  flownefs.*  But  Mr.  Pope,  in 
his  tranflation,  has  omitted  the  latter  allufion,  to  ac- 
commodate his  word  to  the  date  of  modern  opinion. 
The  fame  fublime  poet  exhibits  the  awful  uncertainty 
of  victory,  in  the  engagement  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  by  the  image  of  a poor  woman  weighing 
wool  in  a pair  of  feales;  and  Euftathius  fays  it  was  a 
tradition,  that  Homer  derived  this  fimile  from  the 
occupation  of  his  mother,  who  maintained  herfelf  by 

* Iliad,  lib.  xi. 
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inch  manual  labour.*  But  a dill  more  remarkable 
companion  occurs  in  the  writings  of  this  ancient  baid. 
for  Ulyfles,  toiling  about  through  the  whole  night, 
with  reillefs  anxiety,  is  likened  to  a fat  pudding 
frying  on  the  fire.t  liven  Virgil,  whofe  elegance  and 
corre&nefs  are  univerfally  acknowledged,  has  drawn 
the  iimilitude  of  a queen  (Amata,  the  wife  of  king 
Latinus)  under  the  violence  of  paiTion,  from  a com- 
pany of  boys  whipping  a top.J 

I do  not  recoiled  one  coarfe  allufion  or  low  image 
in  the  whole  poem  of  Paradife  Lojl ; though  feveral 
contained  in  it  are  fantaftical,  being  derived  from  the 
fictions  of  heathen  mythology.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Milton,  when  tranllated  by  foreigners, 
will  not  appear  to  deferve  the  character  of  undeviating 
dignity.  For  the  correfpondent  terms,  in  other  lan- 
guages, may  have  fecondary  ideas  of  meannefs  affixed 
to  them,  from  which  in  the  original  they  are  exempt. 
The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  works;  and 
it  is  particularly  to  be  wiffied  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  in  the  common  verfion, 
were  always  perufed  with  a candid  attention  to  it. 

I have  been  told  of  a pi&ure,  which  exhibits  a 
burlefque  view  of  the  tablature,  reprefenting  the 
judgment  of  Hercules.  The  young  hero  is  painted 
as  a tall  grenadier,  Virtue  as  a methodifi:  preacher, 
and  Pleafure  as  a drunken  (trumpet.  The  parodv, 
if  this  term  can  be  applied  to  painting,  may  anfwer 

* See  the  Notes  of  Dacier,  Pope,  and  other  commentators, 
t Od.  lib.  xxi.  X JE n.  lib.  vii. 
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the  purpofe  of  exciting  laughter,  but  will  counteract 
in  the  fpeffator’s  mind  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
molt  infirufti  ve  and  philofophical  apologue  of  antiquity. 

“ Difcit  enim  citius,  meminitque  libentius  illud, 

“ Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur.” 

Hob.. 

Parody  is  a favourite  flower  both  of  ancient  and 
of  modem  literature.*  It  is  a fpecies  of  ludicrous 
compofition,  which  derives  its  wit  from  allocation; 
and  never  foils  to  produce  admiration  and  delight, 
when  it  unites  tafte  in  fele&ion  with  felicity  of  appli- 
cation. Even  licentious  fpecimens  of  it  move  to 
laughter;  for  we  are  always  inclined  to  be  diverted 
with  mimickry,  or  ridiculous  imitation,  whether  the 
original  be  an  objeft  of  refpeft,  of  indifference,  or  of 
contempt.  A poliflied  Athenian  audience  heard, 
with  burffs  of  mirthful  applaufe,  the  difcourfes  of  the 
venerable  Socrates  burlefqued  upon  the  ftage;  and 
noEnglilhman  can  read  the  Rehearlal,  without  fmi- 
ling  at  the  medley  of  borrowed  abfurdities  which  it 
exhibits.  Mr.  Pope’s  Dunciad , and  Rape  of  theLock , 
abound  with  the  moil  admirable  parodies;  but  fome 
of  them  may  appear,  to  a religious  mind,  chargeable 
with  levity  and  profonenefs.  I fhall  quote  an  ex- 
ample, both  of  the  excellent  and  exceptionable;  as 
the  beauty  of  the  one,  and  the  fault  of  the  other, 
equally  relate  to  the  fubjeci  of  the  prefent  effay. 

* See  Diog.  Laertius,  Lucian.  Dialog.,  Boileau,  Cervantes,  But-, 
ler,  Swift,  Sec.  See. 
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When  the  fatal  rape  was  committed  by  the  baron 
on  Belinda’s  Lock,  (he  is  reprefented  as  attempting 

to  revenge  herfelf  by  her  bodkin: — 

/ 

“ Now  meet  thy  fate,  irreens’d  Belinda  cry’d, 

«*  And  drew  a deadly  bodkin  from  her  fide. 

“ The  fame,  his  ancient  perfonage  to  deck, 

“ Her  great  great  grandfire  wore  about  his  neck, 

“ In  three  feal  rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 

« Form’d  a vaft  buckle  for  his  widow’s  gown : 

“ Her  infant  grandame’s  whittle  next  it  grew, 

*€  The  bells  (lie  jingled,  and  the  whittle  blew; 

«*  Then  in  a bodkin  graced  her  mother’s  hairs, 

" Which  long  the  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.”* 

I 

The  unlearned  reader  will  be  (truck  with  this 
fplendid  genealogical  defeription  of  an  infignificant 
bodkin:  but  he  who  is  verfed  in  the  writings  of 
Homer,  will  perufe  it  with  additional  delight,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the 
progrefs  of  Agamemnon’s  feeptre.  In  the  third 
canto  of  the  incomparable  poem  above  referred  to,  a 
game  of  ombre  is  deferibed  with  all  the  pathos  and 
folemnity  which  the  heroic  mufe  can  call  forth;  and 
the  cards  in  Belinda’s  hand  being  pompoufly  enu- 
merated, viz. 

“ Four  kings,  in  majefty  rever’d, 

“ With  hoary  whifkers,  and  a forky  beard: 

“ And  four  fair  queens,  whofe  hands  fuftain  a flow’r, 

“ Th’  expreflive  emblem  of  their  fofter  power.” 

The  two  following  lines  fucceed — 

“ The  fkilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care, 

“ Let  fpades  be  trumps!  Jhefaid;  and  trumps  they  were.” 


■ Canto  v.  1.  87. 
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This  parody  of  one  of  the  mod  fublime  pafTages 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  And  God  ( aid , Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light , may,  I think,  bejuftly 
deemed  reprehenfible ; as  it  tends  to  connect  a ludi- 
crous idea  with  that  Being  who  ought  never  to  be 
thought  of  but  with  reverence.*  But  fhould  this 
remark  appear  to  be  an  overtrained  refinement,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that,  in  lefs  dignified  cafes, 
very  (light  afiociations  of  the  burlefque  kind  have  an 
aftonifhing  efteft  on  the  fentiments  and  tafte  of  thofe 
who  form  them.  When  Thomfon’s  tragedy  of  So- 
phonifba  w^as  firft  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  the  higheft 
expe&ations  were  formed  of  its  theatrical  merit.  But 
a waggifh  parody  on  the  following  line, 

“ O!  Sophonifba!  Sophonifba!  01” 


* Pope  feems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond  of  allufions  to  this 
paffage  of  the  Old  Teftament;  but  has  been  a little  unfortunate  in 
the  application  of  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fentiment  is  too 
fublime  either  for  burlefque  or  for  compliment:  and  the  extrava-' 
gance  of  thefe  lines,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  tfaac  Newton,  offends 
almoft  equally  with  the  parody  quoted  above : — 

“ Nature,  and  Nature’s  laws,  lay  hid  in  night ; 

“ God /< aid , Let  Newton  be!  and  all  was  light!” 

This  hyperbolical  encomium  is  fuch  a profanation  of  facred  writ 
to  monumental  flattery,  that  it  was  juftiy  fatirized  in  the  following 
epigram,  written  by  a young  man,  who  has  difclofcd  only  the 
initials  of  his  name : — 

“ If  Newton’s  exiftence  enlighten’d  the  whole, 

“ What  part  of  expanlion  inhabits  the  fool  ? 

“ If  light  had  been  total,  as  Pope  hath  averr’d, 

V I.  T.  had  been  right,  for  he  could  not  have  err’d; 

“ But  Pope  has  his  faults,  fo  excufe  a young  fpark; 

“ Bright  Newton’s  deceas’d,  and  we’re  all  in  the  dark.” 
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damned  the  reputation  of  the  play,  and  for  a while 
the  town  echoed  with 

t 

O!  Jemmy  Thomfon!  Jemmy  Thornton,  O!* 

It  happened  not  long  fince,  that  a perfon  of  mean 
rank  was  eletted  provod,  or  chief  magidrate,  of  Aber- 
deen. In  the  fird  moments  of  elevation,  and  whilft 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  his  bread,  and  very  emphatically  de- 
clared, that  after  all  he  was  but  a mortal  man , 

Is  it  podible  for  any  one,  under  the  impreffion  of 
this  ludicrous  dory,  to  read  without  finding  the  facl 
related  by  iElian,  and  quoted  with  great  applaufe  by 
many  other  hidorians,  viz.  that  Philip  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  kept  a perfon  in  his  fervice,  whofe  ofhee  it 
was  to  deliver  to  him  daily  the  following  admonition. 
Remember , Philips  that  thou  art  mortal!  Perhaps  if 
fuch  an  incident  had  occurred  in  Greece,  during  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  it  might  have  turned  into 
ridicule  the  admiration  in  which  his  inditution  was 
held,  by  expofing  at  once  the  abfurdity,  pride,  and 
affected  humility,  on  which  it  was  founded. 

The  people  improperly,  becaufe  opprobrioufly 
called  Quakers,  certainly  merit  a very  high  degree  of 
edeem  from  their  fellow-citizens,  on  account  of  their 
indudry,  temperance,  peaceablenefs,  and  catholic 
fpirit  of  charity.  For  notwithdanding  the  enthufi- 
adic  pre tendons  of  their  founders  to  fuperior  fan&ity 
and  Divine  infpiration,  they  difclaimed  all  dominion 


'*  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Article— Thomfon. 
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over  faith  and  confcience:  and  Barclay,  their  learned 
apologift,  wrote  ably  in  defence  of  religious  liberty  5 
whilft  Penn,  as  a law-giver  and  civil  magiflrate,  efta- 
bliflied  it,  on  the  broadefl  foundation,  in  his  new 
government  of  Peunfyl  vania.*  At  a period,  when 
bigotry  and  perfection  were  predominant  through 
the  Chriflian  world,  fuch  rational  fentiments  and 
liberal  condud  reflect  the  highefl:  honour  on  this  feed. 
But  the  Angularity  of  their  apparel,  manners,  and 
forms  of  worfliip,  has  expofed  them  to  the  keened 
{hafts  of  ridicule.  And  however  illiberally  and  un- 
juftiflably  fuch  offenfive  weapons  may  have  been 
employed,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  pre- 
vailed, if  the  converts  and  youth  of  this  fed  had  not 
been  fortified  againff  them  by  the  moft  unremitting 
ftridnefs  of  their  inftitutiens.  Thefe  are  admirably 
calculated  to  corred,  or  to  prevent,  all  ludicrous 
aflociations;  and  to  fupprefs,  if  poflible,  the  very 
principle  of  laughter,  as  inconfiflent  with  the  ferious- 

* This  venerable  man  was  fufpe&ed  of  being  a papift  in  difguife, 
owing  to  the  favour  fhewn  him  by  King  James  II.  To  obviate  fo 
unjuft  an  opinion,  feveral  letters  were  written  by  him  to  Dr.  Til- 
lotfon,then  dean  of  Canterbury,  who,  amongft  others,  had  adopted 
it;  and  in  one  of  them  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf.  “ I know  not  a 
<c  jefuit  or  aprieft  in  the  world  : and  yeti  am  catholic,  though  not  a 
“ Roman.  I have  bowels  for  mankind,  and  dare  not  deny  others, 
« what  I crave  for  myfelf,  I mean,  liberty  for  the  exercife  of  my 
«<  religion;  thinking  faith,  piety>  and  providence,  abetter  fecurity 

than  force;  and  that,  when  truth  cannot  pretail  with  her  own 
“ weapons,  all  others  will  fail  her.  I am  no  Roman  Catholic,  but 
“ a Chriftian,  whofe  creed  is  the  Scripture,  of  the  truth  of  which  1 
“ hold  a nobler  evidence  than  the  heft  Church  authority  in  the 
“ world.”— Brit.  Biog.  vol.  vii. 
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hefs , gravity , <7;^  godly  fear  of  the  Gofpel*  It  is 
aftonifhing  to  obferve,  in  a large  body  of  people,  the 
efficacy  of  a fet  of  practical  maxims,  utterly  repug- 
nant to  nature:  and  the  influence  of  them  is  early 
viflble,  even  in  their  children,  who  difplay  an  inva- 
riable fteadinefs  of  countenance  and  deportment, 
under  circumflances  which  cover  others  of  the  fame 
age,  but  differently  educated,  with  the  bluflies  of 
baffiful  confuflon.  But  there  is  now  an  increaflng 
relaxation  of  difeipline  amongfl  the  members  of  this 
refpe&able  community ; and  their  diilinguifhing  modes 
will  gradually  ceafe,  as  they  become -more  and  more 
Combined  with  the  painful  ideas  of  obloquy  and 
derifion  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  adopt  them. 

Piety  to  Goo,  whether  it  refpects  the  inward  fen- 
timents  and  affections  of  the  foul,  or  the  outward 
expreffions  of  them  in  homage  and  prayer,  ought  to 
elevate  us  far  above  the  reach  of  raillery,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  low  and  ludicrous  affociations.  But  un- 
happily, both  the  principle  and  practice  of  devotion 
are  too  often  debafed  by  fuperftition,  deformed  by 
enthufiafm,  and  counterfeited  by  hypocrify:  and  as 
thefe  conffitute  legitimate  objeffs  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, the  flerling  value  of  piety  itfelf  becomes  de- 
preciated by  the  union  of  a bafe  and  foreign  alloy. 
Such  numbers  draw  near  to  the  Deity  with  their  lips, 
whilfl  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him , that  a noble 
writer  has  farcaflically  obferved,  “ If  we  are  told  a 
<c  man  is  religious,  we  hill  afk,  what  are  his  morals  ? 

* Barclay’s  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  p.  ij6. 
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“ But  if  we  hear  at.firft  that  he  has  honeft  morals, 
<c  and  is  a man  of  natural  juftice  and  good  temper, 
66  we  feldom  think  of  the  other  queftion,  whether  he 
cc  be  religious  and  devout.”*  Thefe  are  confider- 
ations,  which  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind:  and 
if  they  be  ftrengthened  by  the  ideas  of  ungraceful 
geflures,  diffonant  tones  of  voice,  or  other  extrava- 
gancies in  devotion,  fuch  a degree  of  timidity  and 
falfe  delicacy  may  be  created,  as  entirely  to  deprefs 
the  fervour  which  thefe  exercifes  are  adapted  to  ex- 
cite. Prayer  may  then  be  performed  as  a duty,  but 
will  not  be  felt  as  a privilege;  and  the  creature  will 
even  bluffi  at  the  higheft  honour  he  can  enjoy,  that 
of  holding  communion  with  his  Creator.  Many  an 
ingenuous  youth  has  been  defpoiled  of  this  glorious 
di (tin £l:i on  of  humanity  by  the  fneers  and  jells  of  his 
companions:  and  of  the  military  profeffion  it  is  faid, 
that  an  officer  would  rather  face  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  than  be  found  privately  in  the  pofture  of 
fupplication.  Dr.  Swift  feems  to  have  been  go- 
verned, in  his  religious  obfervances,  by  fome  fuch 
ill-grounded  affociation.  His  conllant  prefence  at 
church,  whilft  he  refided  at  the  deanery  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s, he  knew  would  be  expelled;  but  he  was 
feduloufly  careful  to  conceal  whatever  had  the  appear- 
ance of  voluntary  devotion.  When  he  was  in  Lon- 
don, therefore,  he  never  attended  divine  fervice  but 
at  a very  early  hour  in  the  morning : and  though 
he  pra&ifed  family  prayer  in  his  lioufe,  his  fervants 

* V ri  Sla'tefbury’s  Clara  Lrillics. 
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affembled,  as  it  were,  by  Health  j fo  that  Dr.  Delany 
lived  fix  montlfe  with  him  before  he  difcovered  it.* 

I hope  it  will  not  be  under  Hood  from  what  has 
been  advanced  on  the  topic  of  ludicrous  aflociations, 
that  I am  averfe  to  laughter,  or  an  enemy  to  wit  and 
pleafantry.  Human  life,  without  their  exhilarating 
influence,  would  be  a fcene  of  anxious  care  or  phleg- 
matic dulnefs.  Nor  is  the  hardier  controul  of  ridi- 
cule to  be  wholly  condemned  or  reje&ed.  It  is 
neceflary  to  reflrain  the  irregular  fallies  of  folly ; and, 
as  thefe  often  proceed  from  a lively  imagination,  the 

fenfe  of  it  is  happily  acutefl,  where  its  corre&ion  is 

* 

mofl  required. 

IV.  There  are  few  people  who  have  not,  at  par- 
ticular feafons,  experienced  the  efle<H  of  certain  acci- 
dental aflociations  which  obtrude  one  impertinent 
idea,  or  fet  of  ideas,  on  the  mind,  to  the  excluflon  of 
every  other.  Mr.  Locke  has  noticed  this  weaknefs, 
and  hehumoroufly  defcribes  it,  “ as  a childilhnefs  of 
cc  the  underflanding,  wherein,  during  the  lit,  it  plays 
c<  with  and  dandles  fome  infignificant  puppet,  without 
<c  any  end  in  viewd’f  Thus  a tune,  a proverb,  a 

* Brit.  Biog.  vol.  viii.  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets;  article  Swift.. 
• — Dr.  Swift  furnifhes  an  excellent  fubjedt  for  the  moral  anatomift. 
His  life  was  eventful;  his  palTions  were  various  and  ftrong;  and  his 
fenfibilities  acute  in  the  extreme.  Self-indulgence  gave  every  fpring 
to  adtion,  within  him,  its  full  power;  and  pride  prevented  the  con- 
cealment of  its  operation.  Hence  the  motives,  which  directed  his 
condudf,  were  feldom  either  extraneous  or  complex ; and  they  arc 
generally  eafy  to  be  traced  to  their  fource. 

t Lock’s  Condudt  of  the  Undevftanding. 
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fcrap  of  poetry,  or  fome  other  trivial  objeft,  will 
deal  into  the  thoughts,  and  continue  to  poffefs  them 
long  after  it  ceafes  to  be  amufing.  Perfuafives  to 
difmifs  aguefl  that  proves  fo  troublefome  can  hardly 
be  neceffary ; and  bodily  exertion  is  generally  the 
bed;  remedy  for  this  mental  infirmity.  But  there  is 
another  Hate  of  mind  dependent  on  the  laws  of 
afiociation,  which  is  more  dangerous,  becaufe  it  in- 
vites to  indulgence.  It  confibs  in  reveries,  gay  vifions 
of  fancy,  the  creation  of  air-built  cables,  and  cobweb 
hypothefes . Men  of  genius  alone  are  incident  to  thefe 

flattering  delufions ; and  they  too  often  implicitly  give 
way  to  them.  But  in  proportion  as  they  prevail, 
reafon  and  judgment  are  impaired,  fludy  becomes 
formal  dullnefs,  activity  toilfome,  and  the  neceffary 
offices  of  life  are  negle&ed.  Thomfon  has  thus  beau- 
tifully pictured  fuch  a chara&er: — 

“ There  was  a man  of  fpecial  grave  remark ; 

*f  A certain  tender  gloom  o’erfpread  his  face, 

**  Penfive,  not  fad,  in  thought  involv’d,  not  dark; 

“ As  fvveet  this  wight  could  fing  as  morning  lark, 

“ And  teach  the  nobleft  morals  of  the  heart: 

“ But  thefe  his  talents  were  y*  buried  ftark. 

“ To  noon-tide  (hades  incontinent  he  ran, 

“ Where  purls  the  brook  with  (leep-inviting  found, 

“ There  would  he  linger  till  the  lateft  ray 
“ Of  light  fat  trembling  on  the  welkin’s  bound. 

“ Oft  has  he  travers’d  the  ccerulean  field , 

And  mark’d  the  clouds,  that  drove  before  the  wind  ; 

“ Ten  thoufand  glorious  fyftems  would  he  build, 

“ Ten  thoufand  great  ideas  fill’d  his  mind  ; 

“ But  with  the  clouds  they  fell,  and  left  no  trace  behind.” 

Castle  of  Indolence,  Canto  I. 
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V.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  gamefters,  Tailors, 
and  others  who  are  under  the  influence  of  what  is 
vulgarly,  but  very  improperly,  termed  chance , that  is, 
of  caufes  not  within  the  reach  of  human  power  to 
direft,  nor  of  human  fagacity  to  difcern,  are  ex- 
tremely prone  to  fuperflition.  Their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  confidence  and  defpair,  are  founded  on  circum- 
Itances  which  bear  only  a fanciful  relation  to  the 
events  that  are  to  come.  Imagination  conne&s  the 
ideas  of  magnitude  and  importance  with  the  flighted 
caufes,  which  are  viewed  in  obfcurity,  as  object s ap- 
pear larged  to  our  fenfes  during  twilight.  A garne- 
fler  lays  great  flrefs  on  the  luck  of  a feat,  or  the  fhake 
of  a die:  and  I remember  in  eroding  a ferry,  win  111 
it  was  very  calm,  the  boatman  whiflled  more  than 
three  hours  a particular  fet  of  notes,  to  forward  the 
motion  of  his  veflel,  crying  out  at  fliort  intervals. 
Blow , good  wind , blow;  blow  a brifk  gale!  and  if  a 
gentle  galefprung  up,  he  redoubled  his  efforts  in  the 
fulled  aflurance  of  fuccefs.  The  abfolute  truff,  re- 
pofed  in  empirical  medicines,  arifes  from  a fmlilar 
deception;  and  the  miraculous  operation  often  af- 
cribed  to  them,  even  by  perfons  of  judgment  and 
education,  is  a proof  of  the  aflonifliing  power  of 
wrong  aflociations.  The  wife  Emperor  Marcus 
•Aurelius  was  fo  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  eflicacy  of  a 
certain  antidote,  called  theriaca , to  refiff  every  fpecies 
of  poifon,  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  daily,  to  the  great 
injury  of  his  health;  for  his  head  became  affecled  to 
fucli  a degree  that  he  dozed  in  the  midff  of  bufinefs  $ 
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and  when  opium  was  left  out  of  the  compofition,  ai* 
obflinate  watchfulnefs  enfued.* 

The  fame  principle  of  aflbciations  explains  the 
dogmatifm  of  the  critic  and  the  antiquarian,  whofe 
pofitivenefs  refpeXing  the  conftruXion  of  a fentence, 
or  the  letters  of  a worn-out  infcription,  is  often  in 
exaX  proportion  to  their  uncertainty.  When  any 
one  foars  with  great  ardour  into  the  regions  of  con- 
jeXure,  the  airy  phantoms  which  he  meets  with  will 
be  contemplated  by  him  as  fubflantial  realities;  ancl 
he  will  purfue  truth,  not  with  a temperate  and  rati- 
onal zeal,  but  with  the  blind  enthufiam  of  love;  dig- 
nifying, like  a palfionate  inamorato , every  conceit  of 
his  mind,  and  admiring  difcoveries  which  exift  no 
where  but  in  his  own  brain.  Thefe  reflexions  have 
been  in  part  fuggefled  by  the  perufal  of  the  memoirs 
of  Mr.  Whifton;  a man  whofe  genius,  learning,  and 
integrity,  might  have  placed  him  high  in  the  fcale  of 

. ' j ' i - - 

excellence,  had  he  not  fuffered  a perverted  imaginar 
tion  to  ufurp  the  juft  authority  of  judgment.  “ The 
<c  warmth  of  his  temper  difpofed  him  to  receive  any 
ct  fudden  thoughts,  any  thing  that  ftruck  his  fancy, 

4C  when  favourable  to  his  preconceived  fcheme  of 
“ things,  or  to  any  new  fchemes  of  things,  which 
“ ferved,  in  his  opinion,  a religious  purpofe.”f 
With  fuch  propenfities  he  wrote  An  EJfay  on  the  Re- 
velation of  St,  John:  and  being  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1707)  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle’s  leXures, 

i . - 1 • ' ‘ * 1 

* Galen  de  Antidotis,  lib.  i.  cap.  l. 
t Mr.  Collins. 
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he  chofe  for  his  fubject,  the  accomplijloment  of  Scripture 
prophecies.  In  1712,  when  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
was  in  England,  he  dedicated  a work  to  him  in  which 
he  interpreted  the  end  cf  the  hour , and  day , and  months 
and  year , for  the  Ottoman  devajlations , (Apoc.  ix. 
15,)  to  have  been  put  by  his  glorious  victory  over  the 
Turks i September  \Jl,  1 69J,  fO.  S.J  or  the  fucceed- 
ing peace  of  Carlovuitz , 1698.*  His  favourite  con- 
ceptions w'ere  now  fo  drongly  riveted  in  his  mind, 
that  he  difeerned  clearly  all  the  revolutions  of  pad 
and  future  ages  in  the  w-ritings  of  the  Prophets,  or 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John.  Such  indeed  was  the 
afcendancy  of  thefe  abfurd  aflociations  over  his  under- 
ftanding,  that  he  gave  entire  credit  to  the  impudent 
impoflure  of  Mary  Tofts,  a woman  of  Godalmin, 
who  pretended  to  be  delivered  of  rabbits,  becaufe 
her  monflrous  births  wrere  deemed  by  him  to  be  the 
exaft  completion  of  an  old  prediction  in  Efdras.f 
In  aimed  every  cafe  of  wrong  adociations,  the 
underdanding  either  voluntarily  fufpends  its  con- 
trouling  and  directing  powder,  or  is  deluded  into  a 
conformity  with  fancy ; and  the  mind  dill  retains  a 
confcioufnefs  of  freedom,  and  of  moral  agency.  But 
there  are  certain  habits  which  ufurp,  by  force,  the 
dominion  of  reafon,  and  compel  the  will  to  gratify 
inordinate  defires,  by  the  choice  of  knowm  evil  in  pre- 

* Prince  Eugene  Teems  to  hare  been  pleafed  with  the  honour  of 
the  difeovery,  that  he  was  the  object  of  fo  ancient  a prediction; 
for  he  prefented  Mr.  Whifton,  on  this  occalion,  with  a,  pv.rfc  o£ 
gold. — See  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  viii.  p.  247. 

t Oent.  Mag.  July,  1781,  p.  32T. 
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ference  to  acknowledged  good.  The  lamentation  of 
the  poet,  video  meliora  p roboquc , d eterio ra fequorfeems 
alfo  to  have  been  felt  by  St.  Paul,  who  fays,  Rom. 
vii.  ii.  That  which  Ido , I allow  not ; for  what  I 
would , that  I do  not ; but  what  I hate , that  I do.  If 
then  I do  that  which  / would  not->  I confcnt  unto  the 
law , that  it  is  good.  Now  then  it  is  no  more  I that 
do , but  fin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  If  an  enlightened 
Apoftle  fpeak  in  fuch  abating  terms  of  himfelf,  with 
how  much  more  truth  and  propriety  might  the  fame 
language  have  been  adopted  by  a late  advocate  for 
the  divine  difpenfation  of  the  Gofpel.  For  charity 
inclines  me  to  hope,  that  the  learned  author  of  the 
Chriftian  Hero  wrote  in  contiftency  with,  whilfl  he 
a died  in  oppofition  to,  his  mod  ferious  con  vision: 
This  work,  Sir  Richard  Steele  informs  us,*  was  com- 
pofed  by  him  principally  with  a view  to  contrail  im- 
prellions  of  piety  and  virtue  with  the  ftrong  propenfity 
which  he  experienced  to  licentious  pleafures.  For  he 
fays,  even  when  rioting  in  fcenes  of  debauchery,  he 
was  deeply  confcious  of  the  impropriety  of  his  con- 
duct, and  condemned,  thofe  unlawful  gratifications 

X 

which  he  had  not  refolution  to  renounce.  His 
Chriftian  IJero,  however,  whilft  the  treatife  remained 
privately  in  his  own  hands,  afforded  but  a weak  and 
ineffectual  check  to  his  vicious  purfuits.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  publifti  it,  that  by  thus  placing 
himfelf  in  a new  light  before  his  acquaintance,  he 
Blight  be  reftrained  from  guilt  by  an  explicit  and 

* See  his  Apology  for  himfelf  and  his  writings. 
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avowed  teffimony  in  favour  of  goodnefs.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  fingular  experiment  proved 
fuccefsfuh  Steele  forfook  not  his  debaucheries;  and 
by  having  affeCted  the  faint,  he  aggravated,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  friends,  his  condemnation  as  a finner. 
Yet  Mr.  Pope,  who  knew  him  well,  juftifled  him 
from  the  imputation  of  hypocrify;  and  always  re- 
garded  him  as  a real  lover  of  virtue  in  theory , though 
a Have  to  vice  in  practice  * 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  of  the 
force  of  evil  habits,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of 
falfe  aflociations,  whether  intellectual  or  moral ; 
but  to  dwell  long  on  the  ihades  of  the  human  cha- 
racter is  apt  to  abate  our  benevolence  to  mankind, 
and  to  impair  the  principle  of  veneration  towards 
the  great  Author  of  our  nature.  More  pleating  would 
be  the  talk,  and  I will  add,  more  eafy  to,  to  vindi- 
cate the  wifdom  of  the  Divine  laws,  by  fhewing,  that 
the  power  of  habit,  and  the  propenfity  to  combine 
ideas  together,  are  eflential  to  the  juft  conflitution  of 
the  mind;  and  that  without  their  well-regulated  aid, 
knowledge  would  be  unattainable,  virtue  a tranfient 
emotion  or  defultory  aCt,  and  life  itfelf  a fcene  of  in- 
difference and  infipidity. 

* 

* Ruffbead’s  Life  of  Pope,  p.  493.  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  viii. 
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“ He,  who  hath  treafures  of  his  own, 

“ May  leave  a ^cottage,  or  a throne; 
“ May  quit  the  world  to  dwell  alone, 

“ Within  hisfpacious  mind.” 


W HERE,  amongft  the  men  of  fcience,  is  the 
archetype  to  be  found  of  a pi&ure  fo  flattering  to 
human  pride?  The  original,  from  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  drawn,  was  indeed  an  exalted  chara&er 
but  at  the  fame  time,  alas ! a feeble  valetudinarian, 
who  mull  have  experienced  thofe  mortifying  impedi- 
ments to  mental  exertion,  which  arife  from  a confti- 
tution  naturally  delicate,  and  broken  by  laborious 
refearches  into  truth.  Under  fuch  circumftances, 
could  it  be  affirmed,  that 

“ Locke  had  a foul, 
u Wide  as  the  fea, 

“ Calm  as  the  night, 

“ Bright  as  the  day; 
u There  might  his  vaft  ideas  play, 

“ Nor  feel  a thought  confin’d.” 
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The  amiable  poet,*  who  has  thus  pourtrayed,  with 
the  glowing  colours  of  admiration  and  refpeff,  one 
of  the  mofl  diflinguifhed  ornaments  of  the  human 
fpecies,  pafled  himfelf  a life  of  lingering  ficknefs : 
and  though  his  genius  was  fertile,  and  his  induflry 
wonderfully  and  varioufly  productive,  yet  fuch  was 
his  ienfibility  of  the  obftru&ions  he  had  to  fiirmount, 
that  he  made  a painful  and  humiliating  calculation  of 
the  days,  months,  and  years,  which  he  had  loft; 
even  by  his  flighted:  malady,  the  tooth-ach.  The 
celebrated  Mr.  Pafchal  languifhed  four  years  under  a 
diflemper,  which,  without  manifefting  itfelf  by  many 
outward  figns,  or  occafioning  confinement,  debarred 
him  of  the  pleafures  and  improvements  of  ftudy ; and 
it  was  the  anxious  office  of  his  friends  to  guard  him 
from  writing  or  fpeaking  on  any  topics  which  might 
exercife  much  thought  or  attention.!  Mr.  Pope’s 
vital  functions  were  fo  difordered,  that  his  life  is 
emphatically  laid  to  have  been  a long  difeafe . The 
head*ach  was  his  mofl  frequent  affailant;  and  he 
ufed  to  relieve  it  by  inhaling  the  fleams  of  coffee, 
which  he  often  required  during  thofe  hours  that 
fhould  have  afforded  the  refrcfhment  of  fleep. 
Such  w'as  his  earneflnefs  and  folicitude  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  literary  undertakings,  that  Swift 
complains  be  was  never  at  leifure  for  converfation  : 
and  one  of  Lord  Oxford’s  domefiics  related,  that  in 
the  fevere  winter  of  1740,  file  \Vas  called  from  her 
bed  four  times  in  one  night  to  fupply  him  with 

* Dr.  Watts.  f Preface  to  Pafcal’s  Thought?. 
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paper,  that  he  might  not  lofe  a thought.*  The 
learned  biographer  who  farcaftically  records  this  fact, 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  to  the  moft  laborious  ot 
his  works,  that  he  himfelf  triumphed  in  the  acqui- 
fitions  which  he  fhould  difplay  to  mankind,  and  in- 
dulged all  the  dreams  of  a poet,  doomed  at  laffc  to 
wake  a lexicographer.  For  he  found  that  <c  one 
<c  inquiry  only  gave  occafion  to  another;  that  book 
referred  to  book;  that  to  fearch  was  not  always 
cc  to  find;  and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  in- 
“ formed ; and  that  thus  to  purfue  perfection  was, 
like  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chace  the 
<c  fun,  which,  when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where 
“ he  feemed  to  reft,  was  flill  beheld  at  the  fame 
<c  diftance  from  them.”  There  is  a paflage  in 
Thomfon’s  Caftle  of  Indolence  fo  applicable  to  this 
kind  of  folly,  that  I am  tempted  to  transcribe  it: 

“ This  globe  pourtray’d  the  race  cf  learned  men, 

“ Still  at  their  books,  and  turning  o’er  the  page 
“ Backwards  and  forwards:  oft  they  fnatch  the  pen, 

“ As  if  infpir’d,  and  in  a Thefpian  rage, 

“ Then  write  and  blot,  as  would  your  ruth  engage. 

“ Why,  authors ! all  this  fcrawl  and  fcribbling  fore  ? 

“To  lofe  the  prefent,  gain  the  future  age, 

“ Praifed  to  be,  when  you  can  hear  no  more : 

“ And  much  enrich’d  with  fame,  when  ufelefs  worldly  ftore:”f 

I 

The  examples  which  I have  recited  are  of  men 
occupied  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  in  the  walks  of  litera- 
ture: but  the  tafte  for  knowledge  may  be  cultivated 
fuccefsfully  in  the  bufy  fcenes  of  aClive  life.  And 

* Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
t Thonifon’s  Caftle  of  Indolence,  Canto  I. 
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under  thefe  circumflances  aflonifhing  proficiency 
has  been  made  by  the  combined  powers  of  genius 
and  induflry.  The  works  of  Tully,  Pliny  the  elder. 
Bacon,  Temple,  and  Bolingbroke,  not  to  mention 
various  other  names  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  are 
fufficient  evidences  of  this  faff.  But  neither  the 
efforts  of  genius  nor  of  induflry  can  ward  off  fick- 
nefs,  obviate  folicitude,  or  flop  thofe  unacountable 
ebbings  of  the  mind,  which  even  a lowering  iky  will 
fometimes  produce.  Cicero,  notwithflanding  all  his 
exultation  on  the  foothing  influence  of  philofophy, 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring  at  certain 
feafons  to  one  of  his  country  villas,  fituated  near 
Aflura ; and  in  this  folitary  refidence,  which  was 
covered  with  a thick  wood  cut  into  fhady  walks,  he 
ufed  to  pafs  his  hours  of  fpleen  and  melancholy.* 
But  could  we  fuppofe  health  to  be  enjoyed  without 
interruption,  the  fpirits  to  be  always  lively  and  affive, 
and  all  the  intelleffual  faculties  in  a {late  of  uniform 
compofure  and  energy;  yet  flill  the  progrefs  in  know- 
ledge would  be  retarded  by  error,  and  obfl ruffed  by 
the  want  of  thofe  materials  for  which  we  mufl  depend 
on  the  accuracy,  induflry,  and  attainments  of  others. 
The  temple  of  fcience  requires  for  its  elevation  the 
united  labours  of  myriads  of  different  artifls ; and  the 
conflruffion  of  it  will  be  perpetually  incident  to  de- 
lays, by  the  indolence,  unfkilfulnefs,  and  miftakes  of 
thole  who  are  employed  in  the  undertaking.  In  fuch 
circum fiances,  to  unite  ardour  with  ferenity,  an  en- 

* Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  iii.  page  296. 
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tliufiafm  for  fcience  with  patience  under  all  the  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  purfuit,  from  outward  accident  or  inward 
infirmity,  is  a happinefs  of  which  few  can  boaft.* 
And  the  page  of  biography  is  filled  with  narratives 
of  the  queruloufnefs,  impaired  health,  and  mental 
imbecility  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  writings,  have  in- 
formed, enlightened,  and  charmed  mankind.  Juft 
views  of  the  defigns  of  Providence  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  ftruCture  of  the 
human  mind  with  refpe6t  to  the  progrefiive  evolution 
of  its  faculties,  would  tend  to  obviate  thefe  evils,  by 
retraining  the  inordinate  afpirations  of  literary  am- 
bition, and  by  correcting  the  inconfiftency  of  expect- 
ation from  which  they  proceed. 

Man  is  evidently  conftituted  for  two  great  ends; 
the  attainment  of  virtue,  and  of  knowledge.  All  his 
mental  endowments  have  a reference  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  final  caufes:  on  them,  therefore,  muft  depend 
the  perfection  and  felicity  of  his  nature;  But  his 
moral  powers  feem  more  circumfcribed  in  their  ope- 
ration, and  confequently  to  admit  of  lefs  extenfive 
culture,  than  thofe  of  his  underftanding.  For  they 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  rational,  or  at  mod 
of  fenfitive  being,  and  with  fuch  they  can  hold  only  a 
partial  and  contracted  correfpondence  ; whilfl  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  have  for  their  objeCt  the  whole 
fyftern  of  nature*  the  infinitude  of  which  is,  perhaps* 

* Sir  Ifaac  Newton  affords  a fingular  example  of  temperate  ar- 
dour, unremitting  energy,  and  almoft  invariable  equanimity, 
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Hot  Iefs  apparent  in  its  minutenefs  than  immenfity 
From  thefe  confiderations  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  ftation  in  the  prefent  world  is  intended  for 
near  approaches  towards  the  maturity  of  virtue ; 
but  for  the  infancy  only  of  knowledge.  And  the 
wifdom  of  this  ordinance  of  the  Deity  is  fufficiently 
difcernible:  for  as  knowledge  is  power , the  antecedent 
pofleflion  of  goodnefs,  to  direct  it,  mufl  be  elfentially 
necelTary  to  beatitude.  The  paffions  and  affections 
are  of  fpeedy  growth,  and  often  manifefl  great  vigour 
in  that  feafon  of  life  which  is  marked  by  the  feeble- 
nefs  of  reafon.  Increafing  years  modify,  direCt,  and 
meliorate  them;  but  the  difcipline  of  experience 
ferves  rather  to  balance  and  rellrain,  than  to  augment, 
their  native  flrength  and  energy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mind  proceeds  by  flow  and  regular  gradations, 
in  the  attainment  of  fcience:  and  our  acquifitions 
confifl  not  folely  in  the  difcovery  of  new  objects  or 
phoenomena;  but  in  the  comparifon  of  thefe  with 
what  we  already  know,*  and  in  afcertaining  their  reci- 
procal dependencies,  relations,  or  contrarieties.  Thus 
knowledge  is  multiplied  beyond  the  fum  of  its  fepa- 
rate  and  component  parts ; and  every  accellion  to  it 
increafes  the  flock  in  a ratio,  that,  we  may  devoutly 
truft,  will  become  greater  and  greater  through  all 
eternity. 

But  the  bulk  of  mankind,  in  this  flage  of  exigence, 
are  in  circumflances  which  preclude  any  conliderable 

* Madaurin’s  View  of  Sir  Tfaac  Newton’s  Philofophy. 
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advancement  in  learning:  and  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  difpenfation  of  the  Gofpel  gives  no  dired  encou- 
ragement to  it,f  but  applies  all  its  precepts  and  ex- 
hortations to  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  For  the 
principles  and  practice  of  virtue  are  accommodated  to 
every  period  and  condition  of  life;  and  are  exercifed, 
refined,  and  exalted,  even  by  poverty,  infirmity,  fick- 
nefs,  and  old  age;  all  which  check  the  exertions 
and  deprefs  the  vigour  of  human  genius.  Re&itude 
of  difpofition  and  of  condutt  bears  a precife  and  per- 
manent relation  to  all  times,  perfons,  and  occurrences. 
And  if  we  afcend  from  particular  to  general  excel- 
lence, by  contemplating  the  duty  of  man  in  the  ag- 
gregate, we  may  form  a diftinft  and  adequate  idea  of 
moral  perfection.  But  what  mind  can  expand  itfelf  to 
the  conception  of  complete  intelligence!  Every  flep  of 
our  afcent  on  the  hill  of  fcience  prefents  to  the  view 
a widening  horizon ; and  the  boundary  of  darknefs 
increafes,  in  proportion  to  the  amplitude  of  thofe 
enlightened  regions  which  it  encircles. 

It  is  this  endlefs  progreflion  of  knowledge  which  is 
apt  to  give  the  love  of  it  an  inordinate  afcendancy  over 
every  other  principle,  fo  as  to  render  it  the  ruling 
pajfion  of  the  mind.  And  as  this  pafiion  does  not, 

t Many  paffages  in  the  New  Teftament,  according  to  a literal 
interpretation,  feem  direftly  levelled againjl  human  learning;  which 
is  defcribed  as  vain,  deceitful,  traditionary,  confifting  of  endlefs 
genealogies,  idle  bablings,  and  profane  fables.  But  the  bell  com- 
mentators are  of  opinion  that  thefe  cenfures  have  a reference  only 
to  the  abfurd  philofophy  of  the  Gnoftics  or  Soplhlts,  which  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians. 
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like  the  love  of  virtue,  temper  its  particular  exertions, 
by  preferring  a due  fubordination  in  the  powers  which 
it  calls  forth  into  a&ion,  the  wildeft  extravagancies  of 
emotion  and  of  conduft  have  been  difplayed  by  thofe 
who  fubmit  to  its  uncontrouled  dominion.  A great 
philofopher  has  rufhed  naked  from  the  bath  into  the 
ftreets  of  a populous  city,  frantic  with  joy  on  the 
folution  of  an  interefling  problem.  Tacitus  informs 
us,  that  his  excellent  father-in-law,  Agricola,  44  was 
44  inclined  to  have  engaged  more  deeply  in  the  ftudies 
44  of  philofophy  and  law  than  was  fuitable  to  a 
44  Roman  and  a fenator,  if  the  difcretion  of  his  mother 
44  had  not  reftrained  the  warmth  and  vehemence  of 
44  his  difpofition  : for  his  high  fpirit,  inflamed  by  the 
44  charms  of  glory  and  exalted  reputation,  led  him  to 
44  the  purfuit  with  more  eagernefs  than  judgment. 
44  Reafon,  and  riper  years,  mitigated  his  ardour; 
44  and  what  is  a moft  difficult  tafk , he  preferred  rno- 
44  deration  in  fcience  itfef,”*  The  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  in  one  of  his  Meditations,  exprefles 
fervent  gratitude  to  the  gods,  that  by  their  favour  he 
had  made  no  further  advances  in  rhetoric,  poetry, 
and  other  amuflng  {Indies ; that  he  had  not  bellowed 
too  much  time  on  voluminous  reading,  logical  depu- 
tations, or  refearches  into  phyfics;  becaufe  thefe 
might  have  engrofled  his  mind,  or  diverted  his  at- 
tention from  the  peculiar  duties  of  his  elevated 

* Tacitus  in  vit.  Agric.  See  alfo  Mr.  Aikin’s  elegant  tranflatio?! 
of  this  admirable  piece  of  biography,  page  65. 
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ftation.f  Juft  and  weighty,  therefore,  is  the  maxim 
of  another  ancient  moralift,  with  which  I fhall  con- 
clude thefe  reflections,  that  we  Jhould  not  reft  fatisfted 
with  the  words  of  wifdom,  without  the  works;  nor 
turn  philofophy  into  an  idle  pleafure , which  was  given 
us  for  a faint  ary  remedy * 


f Marcus  Antoninus,  lib.  i. 


* Seneca. 
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SECTION  /. 


ON  THE 


BEAUTIES  OF  NATURE. 


HAT  fenfibility  to  beauty,  which,  when  cult! 


vated  and  improved,  we  term  Tafte,  is  univer- 
fally  diffufed  through  the  human  fpecies:  and  it  is 
molt  uniform  with  refpeft  to  thofe  obje&s,  which, 
being  out  of  our  power,  are  not  liable  to  variation, 
from  accident,  caprice,  or  fafiiion.  The  verdant  lawn, 
the  lhady  grove,  the  variegated  landfcape,  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean,  and  the  ftarry  firmament,  are  contemplated 
with  pleafure  by  every  attentive  beholder.  But  the 
^motions  of  different  fpe&ators,  though  fimilar  in 
kind,  differ  widely  in  degree:  and  to  relifh  with  full 
delight  the  enchanting  feenes  of  nature,  the  mind  muff 
be  uncorrupted  by  avarice,  fenfuality,  or  ambition ; 
quick  in  her  fenfibilities,  elevated  in  her  fentiments, 
and  devout  in  her  affe&ions.  He  who  poffeffes  fuch 
exalted  powers  of  perception  and  enjoyment,  may  al- 
fnoft  fay  with  the  poet, 

“ I care  not,  Fortune!  what  you  me  deny; 

“ You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature’s  grace; 

f‘  You  cannot  fhut  the  windows  of  the  Iky, 
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“ Through  which  Aurora  thews  her  bright’ning  face; 

“ You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 
“ The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  ftream,  at  eve: 

“ Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 

“ And  I their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave: 

“ Of  fancy,  reafon,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave.”* 

Perhaps  fuch  ardent  enthufiafm  may  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  neceffary  toils,  and  a&ive  offices, 
which  Providence  has  affigned  to  the  generality  of 
men.  But  there  are  none  to  whom  fome  portion  of 
it  may  not  prove  advantageous ; and  if  it  were  che- 
riffied  by  each  individual,  in  that  degree  which  is 
confident  with  the  indifpenfable  duties  of  his  rtation, 
the  felicity  of  human  life  would  be  confiderably  aug- 
mented. From  this  fource  the  refined  and  vivid  plea- 
iures  of  the  imagination  are  almoft  entirely  derived: 
and  the  elegant  arts  owe  their  choicefl  beauties  to  a 
tafte  for  the  contemplation  of  nature.  Painting  and 
fculpture  are  exprefs  imitations  of  vifible  objects:  and 
where  would  be  the  charms  of  poetry,  if  diverted  of 
the  imagery  and  embellifliments  which  Ihe  borrows 
from  rural  fcenes?  Painters,  flatuaries,  and  poets, 
therefore,  are  always  ambitious  to  acknowledge  them- 
felves  the  pupils  of  nature  j and  as  their  ikill  increafes, 
they  grow  more  and  more  delighted  with  every  view 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  But  the  pleafure 
refulting  from  admiration  is  tranfient;  and  to  culti- 
vate tarte,  without  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  paf- 
fions  and  affections,  ec  is  to  rear  a tree  for  its  bloffoms, 
“ which  is  capable  of  yielding  the  richeft  and  mqrt 

* Thomfon’s  CafUe  of  Indolence. 
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<c  valuable  fruit.”*  Phyfical  and  moral  beauty  bear 
fo  intimate  a relation  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  coniidered  as  different  gradations  in  the  fcale  of 
excellence;  and  the  knowledge  and  relifh  of  the  for- 
mer fliould  be  deemed  only  a ffep  to  the  nobler  and 
more  permanent  enjoyments  of  the  latter. 

Whoever  has  vifited  the  Leafowes,  in  Warwick- 
shire, muff  have'  felt  the  force  and  propriety  of  an 
infcription,  which  meets  the  eye  at  the  entrance  into 
thofe  delightful  grounds. 

“ Would  you  then  tafte  the  tranquil  fcene : 

“ Be  fure  yqur  bofoms  be  fcrene; 

“ Devoid  of  hafte,  devoid  of  ftrife, 

Devoid  of  all  that  poifons  life: 

“ And  much  it  ’vails  you,  in  their  place 
“ To  graft  the  love  of  human  race.”f 

Now  fuch  fcenes  contribute  powerfully  to  infpire 
that  ferenity,  which  is  neceffary  to  enjoy  and  to 
heighten  their  beauties.  By  a fecret  fympathy,vthe 
foul  catches  the  harmony  which  {he  contempts, 
and  the  frame  within  affimilates  itfelf  to  that  which 
is  without.  For, 

“ Who  can  forbear  to  fmile  with  Nature  ? Can 
“ The  ftormy  palTions  in  the  bofom  roll, 

“ While  every  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 
*r,is  melody 

* Shenftone.  f Id.  f Thomfon’s  Seafons,  firft  edit. 

Horace,  when  he  breaks  forth  into  the  animated  exclamation, 

“ 0 rut!  quando  ego  te  afpiciam?  quatidoqne  liccbit 
“ Nunc  vet e rum  libris , nunc  fomno  et  inertibus  koris 
“ Ducere  folicita  jucunda  oblivia  vitce  P” 

feems  to  regret  the  want  of  that  heart-felt  complacency,  which  the 
buftle,  pomp,  and  pleafurcs  of  imperial  Rome  could  not  afford. 
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In  this  hate  of  fweet  compofure,  we  become  fusw 
ceptible  of  virtuous  imprehions  from  almoft  every 
furrounding  object.  The  patient  ox  is  viewed  with 
generous  complacency ; the  guilelefs  fiieep  with  pity ; 
and  the  playful  lamb  raifes  emotions  of  tendernefs 
and  love.  We  rejoice  with  the  horfe  in  his  liberty 
and  exemption  from  toil,  whilft  he  ranges  at  large 
through  enamelled  pahures;  and  the  frolics  of  the 
colt  would  afford  unmixed  delight,  did  we  not  recol- 
lect the  bondage  which  he  is  foon  to  undergo.  We 
are  charmed  with  the  fongs  of  birds,  foothed  with  the 
buzz  of  infeCts,  and  pleafed  with  the  fportive  motions 
of  fifhes,  becaufe  thefe  are  exprefiions  of  enjoyment; 
and  we  exult  in  the  felicity  of  the  whole  animated 
creation.  Thus  an  equal  and  extenfive  benevolence 
is  called  forth  into  exertion;  and  havin gfelt  a com- 
mon interelt  in  the  gratifications  of  inferior  beings, 
we  {hall  be  no  longer  indifferent  to  their  fuiferings, 
or  become  wantonly  inftrumental  in  producing  them. 

It  feems  to  be  the  intention  of  Providence,  that 
the  lower  orders  of  animals  fiiould  be  fubfervient  to 
the  comfort,  convenience,  and  fuftenance  of  man. 
But  his  right  of  dominion  extends  no  farther;  and  if 
this  right  be  exercifed  with  mildnefs,  humanity,  and 
juftice,  the  fubjeCts  of  his  power  will  be  no  lefs  be- 
nefited than  himfelf.  For  various  fpecies  of  living 
creatures  are  annually  multiplied  by  human  art,  im- 
proved in  their  perceptive  powers  by  human  culture, 
and  plentifully  fed  by  human  induftry.  The  relation, 
therefore,  is  reciprocal  between  fuch  animals  and  man; 
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and  he  may  fupply  his  own  wants  by  the  ufe  of  their 
labour,  the  produce  of  their  bodies,  and  even  the  fa- 
crifice  of  their  lives;  whilft  he  co-operates  with  all- 
gracious  Heaven  in  promoting  happiness,  the  great 
end  of  exigence. 

But  though  it  be  true  that  partial  evil , with  refpeft 
to  different  orders  of  lenfitive  beings,  may  be  univerfal 
good ; and  that  it  is  a wife  and  benevolent  inftitution 
of  nature  to  make  definition  itfelf,  within  certain 
limitations,  the  caufe  of  an  increafe  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment; yet  a generous  perfon  will  extend  his  compai- 
fionate  regards  to  every  individual  that  fuffers  for 
his  fake:  and  whilff  he  flghs 

“ E’en  for  the  kid,  or  lamb,  that  pours  its  life 
“ Beneath  the  bloody  knife;”* 

he  will  naturally  be  folicitous  to  mitigate  pain,  both 
in  duration  and  degree,  by  the  gentlell  modes  of  in- 
fixing it. 

I am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  this  fenfe 
of  humanity  would  foon  be  obliterated,  and  that  the 
heart  would  grow  callous  to  every  foft  impreflion, 
were  it  not  for  the  benignant  influence  of  the  fmiling 
face  of  nature.  The  Count  de  Lauzun,  when  im- 
prifoned  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  caftle  of  Pignerol, 
amufed  himfelf,  during  a long  period  of  time,  with 
catching  flies,  and  delivering  them  to  be  devoured 
by  a rapacious  fpider.  Such  an  entertainment  was 
equally  Angular  and  cruel,  and  inconfiflent,  I believe, 
with  his  former  charater,  and  fubfequent  turn  of 

# Lord  Lyttelton. 
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mind.  But  his  cell  had  no  window,  and  received 
only  a glimmering  light  from  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 
In  lets  unfavourable  circumftances,  may  we  not  pre- 
fume,  that  inftead  of  fporting  with  mifery  he  would 
have  releafed  the  agonizing  flies,  and  bidden  them 
enjoy  that  freedom  of  which  he  himfelf  was  bereaved? 

But  the  tafte  for  natural  beauty  is  fubfervient  to 
higher  purpofes  than  thofe  which  have  been  enume- 
rated: and  the  cultivation  of  it  not  only  refines  and 
humanizes,  but  dignifies  and  exalts  the  afFe&ions.  It 
elevates  them  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  that  Being, 
who  is  the  Author  of  all  that  is  fair,  fublime,  and 
good  in  the  creation.  Scepticifm  and  irreligion  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  fenfibility  of  heart,* 
which  arifes  from  a jufl:  and  lively  relifli  of  the  wis- 
dom, harmony,  and  order,  fubfifting  in  the  world 
around  us:  and  emotions  of  piety  mud:  fpring  up 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  bofom  that  is  in  unifon  with  all 
animated  nature.  Actuated  by  this  divine  infpiration, 
man  finds  a fane  in  every  grove:  and  glowing  with 
devout  fervour,  he  joins  his  fong  to  the  univerfal  cho- 
rus, or  mufes  the  praife  of  the  Almighty  in  more 
expreflive  filence.  Thus  they 

“ Whom  Nature’s  works  can  charm,  with  God  himfelf 
“ Hold  converfe;  grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

“ With  his  conceptions;  a<51  upon  his  plan; 

6‘  And  form  to  his  the  rclilh  of  their  fouls.” + 

* See  Gregory’ Comparative  View.  f Akenfidc, 
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FINE  ARTS. 
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r 1 ^HE  analogy  of  phyfical  to  moral  beauty,  and 
-**  the  connection  fubfifting  between  a good  heart 
and  a juft  relifh  for  the  general  works  of  nature,  have, 
I truft,  been  fully  eftablifhed.  But  though  all  man- 
kind are  endued  with  the  principle  or  faculty  of  tafte, 
it  often  lies  almoft  entirely  dormant  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation. The  favage  Indian,  wholly  occupied  in 
providing  for  the  neceftities  of  life,  travcrfes  the  defert, 
and  the  flowery  lawn,  with  equal  indifference.  Eager 
in  the  chace,  he  fcarcely  turns  his  eye,  as  he  pafles 
along,  to  contemplate  the  golden  beams  of  the  fetting 
fun,  refleded  from  the  lake  of  Erie.  Or  if  he  quit 
his  native  wilds  in  the  fummer  feafon,  to  fifh  in  the 
river  Ohio,  he  fits  in  his  canoe,  inattentive  to-  the 
awful  cataraft,  and  views  the  moft  fplendid  feene  in 
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the  creation  with  flight  and  tranflent  emotions.  Nor 
are  the  generality  of  men,  even  in  civilized  fociety,  or 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  fully  qualified  to  com- 
prehend or  to  admire  the  qffemblage  of  beauties,  which 
the  vifible  creation  prefents  to  the  view  of  an  en- 
lightened imagination.  Single  objects,  or  detached 
parts,  attract  the  notice  and  engrofs  the  attention: 
and  the  mind  by  an  eafy  tranfition  pafles  to  the  re- 
cognition and  relifli  of  thofe  operations  of  human 
{kill,  which  are  their  fymbols  or  reprefentations.  For 
the  elegant  arts  are  all  imitative  in  their  eflence  and 
origin.  Thus  mufic,  by  the  variation  of  its  move- 
ments and  tones,  calls  up  into  the  mind  ideas,  both 
of  the  natural,  animal,  and  rational  wrorld.  The 
murmuring  brook,  and  boifterous  ocean ; the  ftormy 
wind,  and  gentle  zephyr ; the  wild  roar  of  the  lion, 
the  bleating  of  the  lamb,  and  the  plaintive  melody  of 
the  nightingale;  are  all  within  the  compafs  of  its 
mimetic  enchantments.  Thefe  are  extended  even  to 
the  paflions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  fo  as 
to  typify  anger,  pity,  remorfe,  delight,  and  forrow. 
Painting  occupies  a {till  wider  field  of  fimilitude  and 
afl'ociation,  difplaying  all  thofe  objects  which  are 
known  to  us  in  nature,  by  diverfity  of  figure,  or  the 
various  {hades  of  colour.  Even  motions  and  founds 
may  be  exprefied  by  this  wonderful  art.  For  as  they 
are  accompanied,  in  many  infiances,  with  a certain 
configuration  or  pofition  of  parts,  the  fign  is  readily 
adopted  for  the  thing  fignified  : and  we  fee  or  hear 
upon  the  canvas,  the  horfe  Jlarting  aghafl  at  the 
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fudden  view  of  the  lion;  the  foldier  running  towards 
his  dying  general  with  the  news  of  vidfory;  the  cock 
crowing  at  the  denial  of  Peter;  and  the  water-fall 
dajhing  againft  the  rocks  below.* 

Poetry,  under  which  term  I mean  to  comprehend 
all  numerous  and  rhetorical  compofition,  derives  mod 
of  its  charms  from  allufions,  fimilies,  metaphors,  or 
defcriptions;  and  thefe  are  obvioufly  imitative.  In 
this  way  its  powers  are  fo  tranfcendent,  that  even  a 
fmgle  epithet  will  fometimes  produce  a leprefentation 
more  pidfurefquc  than  the  pencil  of  Pouffin,  or  Sal- 
vator Rofa,  ever  exhibited.  The  firft  line  in  the 
following  flanza  of  Gray’s  elegy  will  afford  an  ex- 
ample and  a proof  of  what  is  here  advanced  : 

“ Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight, 

“ And  all  the  air  a folemn  ftillnefs  holds, 

“ Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight,'. 

“ And  dfowfy  tinklings  lull  the  diftant  folds.”  f 


The  accuracy  and  force  of  the  vrord  glimmering  muff 
be  felt  by  any  one  who  has  viewed  with  attention  an 
extenfive  profpeft,  about  an  hour  after  fun-fet. 

The  mimetic  arts  have  fome  advantages  over  nature 
herfelf;  for  the  imitations  with  which  they  prefent 
us  are  generally  agreeable,  even  though  their  arche- 
types be  in  themfelves  indifferent  or  difguffing.  The 
mind  delights  in  comparifon;  and  this  pleafure  is 
heightened  by  the  recognition  of  refemblance,  and 
by  the  contemplation  of  ingenious  defign  or  mafferly 


* Mr.  Stubbs’s  Picture.  The  death  of  General  Wolfe ; &c- 

t Gray’s  Elegy; 
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execution.  Who  can  read  Mr.  Gay’s  defcription  of 
a poor  benighted  traveller,  without  being  charmed 
at  the  verifimilitude  of  the  narration,  which  is  at 
once  fo  clear,  fo  difcriminative,  and  circumftantial, 
that  we  become,  as  it  were,  fpe&ators  of  a fcene, 
which,  either  in  its  parts,  or  in  the  whole,  is  exactly 
correlpondent  to  our  recolle&ion  and  experience. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fine  arts  have  for 
their  object  the  gratification  of  the  fame  faculty  which 
perceives  and  reliflies  the  charms  of  nature.  And 
by  analogy  we  may  infer,  that  the  exercile  which 
they  give  to  the  tafle  is  favourable  to  the  virtuous 
affe&ions  of  the  heart.  This  truth  has  been  fo  long 
acknowledged,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  poet  is 
now  received  as  an  eftablifhed  maxim  in  ethics ; 

, “ Ingenuas  didicijje  fideliter  artes 

“ Emollit  mores , nec  Ji/iit  ejje  fsros * 

But  the  validity  of  this  canon  is  not  to  be  admitted 
without  fome  reftricfion.  The  energies  of  mufic, 
painting,  and  poetry,  are  fo  powerful  and  multifarious, 
that  they  have  at  command  all  the  emotions  and  paf- 
fions  of  the  foul, 

-----  <c  Peftus  inciniter  angunt , 

“ Irritant,  mulcent , falfis  terrorists  implent.”f 

They  may  excite  or  reftrain,  kindle  or  extinguifh  paf- 
fion;  and  thus,  according  to  their  application,  become 
the  inffruments  either  of  vice  or  of  virtue.  They  are 
incident,  likewife,  to  numbcrlefs  adventitious  affocia- 


* Ovid. 


f Hor.  Epift.  I.  lib.  ii. 
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tidns,  which,  countera&ing  or  diverfifying  their  na. 
tural  and  original  tendency,  may  make  them  adminifter 
to  vanity,  oflentation,  pride,  envy,  and  jealoufy.  Such 
difpofitions  are  fometimes  found  in  the  profeffors  of 
thefe  arts ; and  the  difplay  of  them,  in  men  of  diftin- 
guifhed  genius  and  merit,  raifes  in  our  minds  a pain- 
ful ftruggle  of  difcordant  emotions.* 

Whoever,  therefore,  yields  himfelf  implicitly  to  the 
magic  delufions  of  the  fine  arts,  is  in  danger  of  having 
his  judgment  impaired,  his  heart  corrupted,  and  his 
capacity  deftroyed  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  To  this  fource  may  be  traced  all  the 
follies  and  extravagance  of  what  is  termed  vertu. 
Admiration  Simulates  the  defire  of  pofTeihon,  how- 
ever immoderate  the  price ; pofleffion  turns  the  admi- 
ration of  the  objeft  to  ourfelves ; and  this  is  fucceeded 
by  a fond  and  abfurd  impatience  to  difplay  a fuperi* 
ority  over  others,  both  in  tafte  and  property. 

“ What  brought  Sir  Vifto’s  ill-got  wealth  to  wafte? 

“ Some  daemon  whifper’d,  * Vifto,  have  a tafte.* 

“ Ileav’n  vilits  with  a tafte  the  wealthy  fool ; 

“ And  needs  no  rod,  but  Ripley  with  a rule.-f 

But  it  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  as  an  acute 
teliih  for  beauty,  and  a quick  difcernment  of  deformity, 
are,  in  a certain  proportion,  neceffarily  connected  to- 

# “ Who  would  not  laugh,  if  fuch  a one  there  be  ? 

“ Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he?”  Pore. 

No  refleftion  is  meant,  by  the  quotation  of  thefe  lines,  on  the 
very  refpeftable  character  to  whom  they  allude.  They  were  dictated 
by  refentment,  and  reprobated  by  fomc  of  the  Poet’s  beft  friends. 

t Pope’s  Moral  Eftays. 
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getlier;  the  latter  may  become  predominant  through 
pride,  affe&ation,  or  too  frequent  indulgence.  When- 
ever this  happens,  tafte  will  prove  the  inftrument  of 
pain,  and  not  of  pleafure:  and  the  faftidious  feelings 
of  difgufl,  fo  often  excited,  will  be  transferred  from 
the  works  of  human  fkill  to  human  life,  renderins: 
the  temper  petulant,  morofe,  and  felfifh.  But  a per- 
verfion  of  the  powers  of  the  imagination  is  no  argu- 
ment againft  their  proper  culture  and  well-regulated 
application.  For  reafon  itfelf  is  liable  to  ubufe;  and 
philofophy  and  religion  have  been  rendered  fubfer- 
vient  to  fcepticifm  and  fuperflition. 
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„ NIL  SCRIBENS  IPSE  DOCEBO, 

UNDE  PARENTUR  OPES;  QUID  ALAT  FORMETQUE  POETAM. 

^ . VATIBUS  ADDERE  CALCAR. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  ALLIANCE  OT 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  and  PHILOSOPHY, 
WITH  POETRY.* 

— — 


nr  I IE  maxim  of  Lord  Verulam,  that  u know- 

-*■  ledge  is  power,”  is  no  lefs  applicable  to  poefy 
than  to  philofophy.  For  whether  we  engage  in  this 
delightful  purfuit  as  an  art,  or  as  a fcience,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ability  to  convey  and  the  capacity  to 
relifli  its  peculiar  pleafures,  mull  be  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  our  acquaintance  with  the  means  either  of 
communicating  or  enjoying  them.  The  works  of 
creation  are  the  great  florehoufe  where  thefe  means 
are  to  be  fought ; and  an  inquifitive  attention  to 
every  furrounding  objeft  is  elfential  to  the  poet,  and 
highly  ufeful  to  the  lover  of  poetry.  He  who  ex- 

* In  this  EfTay,  the  author  has  confined  his  views  chiefly  to  the 
application  of  natural  knowledge  to  that  branch  of  the  poetic  art 
which  relates  to  description  ; referring  for  fome  future  occafion 
the  alliance  of  phyfics  with  poetical  imagery  and  moral 
ANALOGY. 
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tends  his  refearches  beyond  the  furface  of  things,  will 
find  that  the  treafures  of  nature  are  inexhauftible.  For 
it  is  literally  no  lefs  than  metaphorically  true,  that 

“ Many  a gem,  of  pureft  ray  ferene, 

“ The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

“ Full  many  a flower  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 

“ And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defertair.”* 

Yet  few  have  been  the  labourers  in  this  rich  harveft 
of  fcience,  fnce  the  days  of  Theocritus;  and  the 
paftoral  defcriptigns  and  images  of  that  ancient  Sici- 
lian bard,  have  been  ufed  like  hereditary  property  by 
all  fucceeding  poets.  In  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world, 
the  modes  of  life  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
obfervation  of  nature.  Rural  fcenery  was  continu- 
ally before  the  eyes ; and  the  culture  of  land,  or  the 
care  of  fheep  and  cattle,  conftituted  the  occupation  of 
the  greateft  perfonages.  This  furn  idled  a rich  fupply 
of  original  materials,  which  mufl  for  ever  be  withheld 
from  thofe  who  immure  themfelves  in  cities,  and 
contemplate  only  the  operations  of  art.  Writer's, 
therefore,  of  this  clafs  are  humbly  fatisfied  to  be 
mere  copyiflsof  others;  and  adopt,  without  referve, 
the  figures,  allufions,  and  reprefentations,  of  their 
poetical  predeceffors.  But  fcience,  which  is  borrowed, 
is  often  mifunderflood:  and  it  is  not  in  the  power, 
even  of  genius  itfelf,  to  obviate  the  miftakes  which 
are  committed  through  ignorance.  Who,  for  inftance, 
can  notice  the  countenance  of  the  ox,  without  percei- 
ving that  it  difplays  meeknefs,  patience,  and  the  mod; 


* Cray’s  Elegy. 
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inoffenfive  [difpofition ; * and  that  the  eyes  of  this 
animal  are  of  no  unufual  dimenfion  ? Yet  in  many 
verfions  of  Homer,  that  divine  poet,  fo  converfant 
with  zoology,  is  made  to  ftyle  the  artful,  proud,  and 
paffionate  queen  of  the  gods,  “ Ox-eyed  Juno.” 
This  miflake  of  the  tranflators  has  evidently  arifen, 
from  the  want  of  attention  to  nature : and  M. 
Dacier  has  fliewn,  that  the  particle  £*  is  only  an 
augmentative,  fignifying  (valde)  large-eyed;  and 
that  it  has  no  direft  relation  to  the  ox.  The  error 
which  Dr.  Young  has  fallen  into,  in  his  paraphrafe 
on  Job,  is  more  pardonable;  becaufe  an  Englilh  poet, 
who  has  never  feen  the  Crocodile,  might  be  igno- 
rant that  his  eyes  are  remarkably  fmall.  This  animal 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Leviathan,  defcribed  in  the  41ft 
chapter  of  that  book  : and  if  the  explanation  be  true, 
the  following  paflage  muft  have  a reference  to  the 
brightnefs,  and  not  to  the  magnitude,  of  his  organs 
of  fight,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Aikin  has  judicioufiy  re- 
marked.! By  his  neezings  a light  doth  Jhine , and  his 
eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  Dr.  Young, 
by  a mifconception  of  the  original,  has  rendered  this 
ftrong  figure  fliil  more  hyperbolical — 

“ Large  is  his  front;  and  when  his  burnilh’d eyes 
“ Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  feems  to  rife.’, 

* Thomfon  thus  defcribes  the  ox : 

- - - - “ And  the  plain  ox, 

“ That  honeft,  harmlefs,  guilelefs  animal.,, 

t See  his  elegant  and  ingenious  Effay  on  the  Application  of  Na- 
tural Hiftory  to  Poetry. 
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When  the  rebellious  angels  are  defcribed  by  Milton, 
as  converted  into  ferpents,  he  fays, 

- “ Dreadful  was  the  din 

“ Of  hiding  through  the  hall, 

“ Scorpion  anti  alp,  and  amphifbjena  dire, 

“ Ceraltes  horn’d,  hydras,  and  elops  drear.”* 

A celebrated  criticf  afferts  that  it  is  a miflake  to 
enumerate  the  fcorpion  and  the  afp  amongft  the  fer- 
pents; and  that  the  elops  was  a fifh,  much  admired 
by  the  ancients.  It  has  been  fliewn,  however,  that 
Milton,  in  this  paflage,  has  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
Lucan,  and  Nicander. 

In  a former  elfay  I have  remarked,  concerning  the 
mimetic  powers  of  poetry,  that  a fingle  word  will 
fometimes  produce  a reprefentation  more  plclurefque 
than  the  pencil  of  Pouffin,  or  of  Salvator  Rofa,  ever 
exhibited.  And  the  obfervation  was  exemplified  by 
this  line  of  Mr.  Gray; 

“ Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  tfte  light,” 

Iii  which  the  accuracy  and  force  of  the  epithet  glim- 
mering will  be  felt  by  any  one,  who  has  viewed  with 
attention  an  extenfive  profpecl,  about  an  hour  after 
fun-fet.  + But  a gentleman  of  this  county,  who  has 

* Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  book  x. 
f Dr.  Bentley.— Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  plan  of  his  great  Dictionary 
addrefl'ed  to  Lord  Chefterfield,  when  treating  of  the  importance  of 
the  explanation  of  appellatives,  fays  that  Milton,  with  fuch  affift- 
nnce,  would  not  have  difpofed  fo  improperly  of  his  elops , and  his 
fcorpion;  nor  would  Shakefpeare  have  made  the  woodbine  entwine 
the  honey  fickle. 

X EiTay  on  the  Advantages  of  aTalte  for  Nature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
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jnferted  the  foregoing  line  in  a very  elegant  little 
poem,  by  an  unfortunate  tranfpofition,  has  entirely 

deftroyed  its  beauty,  truth,  and  energy. 

\ * 

“ Now  fades  the  landfcape  on  the  glimmering  fight” 

Many  original  writers,  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  re- 
putation, have  deviated  widely  from  nature,  by  adopt- 
ing facts  and  opinions  without  examination,  or  on 
inefficient  authority.  Thus  the  poet  Lucretius,  who 
fjourifhed  about  fifty  years  before  the  Chriltian  mra, 
has  fan&ioned  the  vulgar  error,  that  in  the  jaundice 
objects  are  painted  on  the  retina  of  the  fame  colour 
with  that  which  tinges  the  external  coat  of  the  eye; 
and  has  given  a theory  of  it  in  conformity  to  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Epicurean  fchool : 

A 

“ Jjurida  praterea  fiunt  quacunque  tuentur 
“ /lrquati , quia  luroris  de  corpore  eorum 
“ Semina  midta  fiuunt , Jimulacris  obvia  rerum ; 

“ Multaque  funt  oculis  in  eorum  denique  mifay 
“ Qtue  contagc  fua  palloribus  omnia  pingunt ”* 

il  Betides,  whatever  jaundic’d  eyes  do  view, 

“ Look  pale,  as  well  as  thofe,  and  yellow  too; 

“ For  lurid  parts  fly  off  with  nimble  wings, 

“ And  meet  the  diffant  coming  forms  of  things: 

“ And  others  lurk  within  the  eyes,  andfeize, 

“ And  ffain,  with  pale,  the  entering  imagesd’f 

Mr.  Pope  has  authorized  the  fame  obfervation,  in  his 
Effay  on  Criticifm : 

“ All  feems  infc<ffed,  that  th’  infe<ffcd  fpy; 

“ As  all  looks  yellow  to  the  jaundic’d  eye.’* 

* Lucretius,  lib.  iv.  line  333. 
t Creech’s  Tranfl.  of  Lucret.  book  iv.  line  344. 
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And  the  like  mi  {taken  allufion  is  more  than  once  re- 
peated in  an  admirable  poem,  lately  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Hay  ley: 

“ The  bards  of  Britain,  with  unjaundic’d  eyes, 

“ Will  glory  to  behold  fuch  rivals  rife.”* 

“ On  faireft  names,  from  every  blemifh  free, 

“ Save  what  the  jaundic’d  eyes  of  party  fee.” 

I am  inclined  to  believe  therd  is  no  fufficient  founda- 
tion for  this  opinion.  Galen  indeed  fpeaks  of  yellow 
vifion,  as  common  to  ideric  patients;  and  Sextus 
Empyricus  has  delivered  the  fame  account ; but  their 
relation  is  neither  confirmed  by  experience,  nor  con- 
fonant  to  reafon.  In  the'  word  cafes  of  the  jaundice 
now  known,  I believe  this  fymptom  has  no  exigence; 
and  I do  not  find  it  noticed  in  the  records  of  Aretmus, 
Celfus,  or  Hippocrates. 

The  fuppcfition,  that  the  fertilizing  quality  of 
snow  arifes  from  nitrons  falts,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  acquire  in  the  acf  of  freezing,  is  void  of  founda- 
tion ; becaufe  the  mod  accurate  experiments  have 
demondrated,  that  it  contains  no  nitre,  and  only  a 
fcnall  portion  of  calcareous  earth.  Falfe  philofophy, 
fays  an  eminent  chemid,f  fird  gave  rife  to  this  idea, 
and  poetry  has  contributed  to  diffufe  the  error. 
Thus  Mr.  Philips: 

“ O may’fl  thou  often  fee 

“ Thy  furrows  whiten’d  by  the  woolly  ntin, 

“ Nutritious:  fccret  nitre  lurks  within 
“ The  porous  wet,  quickening  the  languid  glebe.” 

* On  Epic  Poetry.  Ep.  ir. 

f Dr.  Watfon,  now  Biihop  of  LandafF,  in  his  Chemical  EfTays.  j 
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But  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Thomfon  do  not 

appear  to  me  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  object  ion : for 

the  term  falts,  with  the  annexed  epithet  little , may 

be  applied,  without  much  poetical  licence,  to  the 

cryftals  of  water,  formed  by  freezing: 

“ What  art  thou,  froft ? 

“ Is  not  thy  potent  energy  unfeen, 

“ Myriads  of  little  falls , or  hook’d,  or  fhap’d 
Like  double  wedges,  and  diffus’d  immenfe 
“ Thro’  water,  earth,  and  ether?” 

The  operation  of  frcfl  is  here  afcribed  to  its  me- 
chanical powers.  For  by  binding  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  it  arrefts  the  exhalations  as  they  afcend  from 
the  parts  below,  and  thus  retains  a nutritious  pabu- 
lum , to  be  applied  at  a proper  feafon  to  the  roots  of 
plants.  But  it  chiefly  meliorates  the  foil,  by  pulve- 
rizing the  particles  which  compofe  it,  and  fitting  them 
for  the  abforption  of  the  vernal  dews  and  rains. 

AVhenever  philosophy  is  introduced  into  poetry, 
truth,  for  the  moil  part,  is  eflential  to  its  power  of 
giving  pleafure:  and  our  great  epic  writer  feems  to 
defcend  fometimes  from  the  majefty  of  his  work,  by 
mixing  with  modern  difcoveries  the  groundlefs  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients.  Thus,  when  Raphael  addrefles 
Adam,  concerning  the  great  fyflem  of  nature,  he  fays, 

- - - - “ Other  funs,  perhaps, 

“ With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  defcry, 

“ Communicating  male  and  female  light  ”* 

The  idea  of  male  light  being  communicated  by  the 
fun , and  female  light  by  the  moon,  probably  originated, 
in  the  mind  of  Milton,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance’ 
* Miltdn’s  Paradife  Lod,  book  viii.  line  148.’ 
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with  the  writings  of  Pliny ; who  mentions,  as  a tra^ 
dition,  “ that  the  fun  is  a mafculine  Par,  drying  all 
<s  things;  but  that  the  moon  is  a foft  and  feminine 
“ ftar,  of  diffolving  power.  And  that  thus  the  ba* 
“ lance  of  nature  is  preferved  ; fome  of  the  bars 
44  binding  the  elements,  and  others  loofening  them.”* 
The  harmony  of  the  spheres,  or  mufical  revo^ 
lution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  feveral  orbits, 
was  firft  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans ; who  feem  to 
have  derived  this  fanciful  doffrine  from  analogy.  For 
it  was  obferved  by  thefe  pliilofophers,  that  a mufical 
chord  produces  the  fame  note  as  one  double  in  length, 
when  the  force  is  quadruple  with  which  the  latter  is 
ft  retched;  hence  they  fuppofed  that  the  gravity  of  a 
planet  is  quadruple  the  gravity  of  a planet  at  a dou- 
ble distance.  And  as  any  mufical  chord  may  become 
unifon  to  a lelfer  chord  of  the  fame  kind,  if  its  ten- 
fion  be  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare 
of  its  length  is  greater  ; fo  the  gravity  of  a planet 
may  become  equal  to  the  gravity  of  another  planet 
nearer  to  the  fun,  provided  it  be  increafed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the  fun  is 
greater.  If  therefore  mufical  chords  be  extended 
from  the  fun  to  each  planet,  to  bring  them  into 
unifon,  it  would  be  requifite  to  increafe  or  diminifh 
their  tenfions,  in  the  fame  proportions  as  would  be 

* “ Solis  ardore  ficcatur  liquor ; et  hoc  ejfe  mafculwn  Jidus  acts * 
“ pimus , torrens  cuntta  forbensque.  E contrarioferunt  lunamfemi- 
“ neum  ac  tnolle Jidus  t atque  nofturmun  folvere  humor  em,  It  a pen ■* 
“fart  nature  vices , femperque  fafficcre , aliis  fidenan  element  a 
“ cogentihusy  aliis  vero  fundentibusE — Hitt.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  x oo. 
Sec  alio  the  notes  to  Newton’s  edition  of  Paradife  Lott. 
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fufficient  to  render  the  gravity  of  the  planets  equal.* 
This  notion  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  fo  pleafing  to  the 
imagination,  that  it  is  not  furprizing  the  poets  have 
adopted  its.  and  Milton  has  given  fuch  a view  of  it, 
as  wants  nothing  but  philofophical  truth  to  render  it 
delightful : — 

“ Myftical  dance,  which  yonder  Harry  fphere 
“ Of  planets,  and  of  fix’d,  in  all  her  wheels 
“ Refembles  neareft;  mazes  intricate, 

41  Eccentric,  intcrvolv’d,  yet  regular, 

“ Then  molt,  when  moll  irregular  they  feem ; 

“ And  in  theirmetions  harmony  divine 
“ So  fmooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God’s  own  ear 
“ Liftens  delighted.”-}- 

Mr.  Pope  has  not  only  fuppofed  the  actual  exigence 

of  this  heavenly  harmony,  but  that  it  is  poiTible  the 

human  ear  might  have  been  fo  conftitutcd  as  to  have 

been  fenfible  of  it: — 

“ If  Nature  thunder’d  in  his  opening  ears, 

“ And  flunn’d  him  with  the  mulic  of  the  fpheres; 

41  How  would  he  with  that  Heav’n  had  left  him  Hill 
“ The  whifp’ring  zephyr,  and  the  purling  rill  J: 

Thofe  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  firft  or  fecond 
edition  of  Thomfon’s  Seafons,  will  find  a grofs  geo- 
graphical miftake  in  the  hymn  which  is  annexed  to 
them.  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  beautiful  poem, 
the  author  expreffes  his  pious  confidence  in  the  uni- 
Verfalwifdom  and  impartial  benevolence  of  the  Deity; 

* Vid.  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zz.  Macrob.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  See  alfo 
Maclaurin’s  Account  of  Sir  ifaac  Newton’s  Philofophical  Difcove- 
ries,  page  34. 

t Paradile  Loll,  book  v.  line  620. 
t ElTay  on  Man,  epift.  i.  ver.  301. 
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and  afierts,  that  the  fame  regular  feafons,  which  he 
had  defcribed  with  fuch  fervour  of  delight  in  the 
preceding  work,  are  equally  experienced  in  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

------  “ God  is  ever  prefect,  ever  felt, 

“ In  the  void  waile, as  in  the  city  full; 

“ Roll  the  fame  kindred feafons  round  the  world, 

“ In  all  apparent , wife  and  good  in  all.” 

The  two  lad  lines  are  omitted  in  the  fubfequent  edi- 
tions of  this  poem. 


The  fyftem  of  philosophy  which  is  now  received, 
independent  of  its  fuperiority  in  point  of  truth,  in- 
finitely exceeds  in  extent,  elevation,  and  grandeur, 
that  of  the  ancients.  The  poet,  therefore,  fliould  be 
well  verfed  in  the  fcience  of  phyfics,  not  only  becanfe 
he  can  feldom  deviate  from  it,*  without  injury  to  his 
compofitions,  but  becaufe  they  may  derive  from  it 
fubiimity,  embellifliment,  or  grace.  Afironomy,  in 

* In  the  following  lines,  the  thought  becomes  low,  by  being 
unphilofophical: 

- - — “ O thievifh  night, 

“ Why  fhould’ft  thou,  but  for  fome  felonious  end, 

(<  In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  clofe  up  theftars 
“ That  Nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their  lamps 
“ With  everlafting  oil”  Milton’s  Comus. 

The  fentiment  is  more  brilliant,  in  a fubfequent  paflage  of-this  poem, 
but  not  more  folid:  and  it  is  rendered  abfurdby  the  leafl  reflection 
on  the  impoflibility  of  finking  the  vail  orbs  of  the  fun  and  moon  in 
the  ocean ; or  as  it  is  here  improperly  ftyled,  th ejlat  fea 

“ Virtue  could  fee  to  do  what  virtue  would, 

“ By  her  own  radiant  light;  though  lun  and  moon 
“ Were  in  the  f.at  fea  funk.” 
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particular,  furnifhes  fuch  magnificent  ideas  and  bound- 
lels  views,  that  imagination  can  hardly  grafp,  much 
lefs  exalt  or  amplify  them.  44  The  objects  which  we 
44  commonly  call  great,”  fays  an  eminent  writer, 
44  vanifh,  when  we  contemplate  the  vaft  body  of  the 
44  earth ; the  terraqueous  globe  itfelf  is  foon  loft  in 
44  the  folar  fyftem.  In  fome  parts  it  is  feen  as  a diftant 
44  ftar;  in  others  it  is  unknown;  or  vifible  only  at 
44  rare  times,  to  vigilant  obfervers.  The  fun  itfelf 
44  dwindles  into  a ftar;  Saturn’s  vaft  orbit,  and  the 
44  orbits  of  all  the  comets,  crowd  into  a point,  when 
44  viewed  from  numberlefs  fpaces  between  the  earth 
44  and  the  neareft  of  the  fixed'ftars.  Other  funs 
44  kindle  light  to  illuminate  other  fyftems,  where  our 
44  fun’s  rays  are  unperceived  ; but  they  alfo  are 
44  fwallowed  up  in  the  vaft  expanfe.  Even  all  the 
44  fyftems  of  the  ftars  that  fparkle  in  the  cleareft  fky, 
44  mu  ft  poffefs  a corner  only  of  that  fpace,  through 
44  which  fuch  fyftems  are  difperfed:  fince  more  ftars 
44  are  difcovered  in  one  conftellation  by  the  telefcope, 
44  than  the  naked  eye  perceives  in  the  whole  heavens. 
44  After  we  have  rifen  fo  high,  and  left  all  definite 
44  meafures  far  behind  us,  we  find  ourfelves  no  nearer 
44  to  a term  or  limit;  for  all  this. is  nothing  to  what 
44  may  be  difplayed  in  the  infinite  expanfe,  beyond 
44  the  remoteft  ftars  that  have  hitherto  been  difco- 
44  vered.”*  This  defcription,  though  delivered  in 
the  chafte  language  of  a mathematician,  is  in  fen- 

* Maclaurin’s  View  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Difcoveries,  p.  16. 
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timent  fo  truly  fublime,  that  it  wants  nothing  but 
numbers  to  conftitute  it  poetry;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  it  appears  with  all  the  charms  of  grace  and 
harmony : 

— - - - “ Seiz’d  in  thought* 

“ On  Fancy’s  wild  and  roving  wing  I fail 
*r  From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth, 

“ And  the  pale  moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant; 

“ from  folitary  Mars;  from  the  vaft  orb 
*c  Of  Jupiter,  whofe  huge  gigantic  bulk 
st  Dances  in  ether,  like  the  lighteft  leaf; 

“ To  the  dim  verge,  the  fuburbs  of  the  fyftera, 

“ Where  cheerlefs  Saturn  ’midlt  his  wat’ry  moon^>. 

• ' 

“ Girt  with  a lucid  zone,  majeltic  fits 
“ Jn  gloomy  grandeur,  like  an  exil’d  queen 
“ Amongfl  her  weeping  handmaids:  fearlels  thence 
e{  I launch  into  the  tracklefs  deeps  of  fpace, 

“ Where  burning  round  ten  thoufand  funs  appear, 

“ Of  elder  beam  ; which  alk  no  leave  to  Ihine 
c<  Of  our  terreftrial  liar,  nor  borrow  light 
tC  From  the  proud  regent  of  our  fcanty  day; 

“ Sons  of  the  morning,  lirli-born  of  creation, 

£c  And  only  lefs  than  Him  who  marks  their  track, 

“ And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.  Here  mult  I Hop? 

Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ? What  hand,  unfeen. 

Impels  me  onward,  through  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature;  far  remote. 

To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night. 

To  folitudes  of  vail  unpeopled  fpace, 
ft  The  deferts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild; 
tl  Where  embryo  fyllems,  and  unkindled  funs, 

“ Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos ! Fancy  droops, 

And  thought,  altonilh’d.  Hops  her  bold  career.”* 

Homer,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and 
diftances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  mud  have  been  very 
* Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Ercning  Meditation. 
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confined,  never  difplays  a more  glowing  imagination, 
than  when  he  introduces  them  to  our  notice.  And 
no  one  can  view  his  animated  pi&ure  of  a moonlight 
and  harry  night,  without  feeling  himfelf  tranfported 
to  the  fcene  which  it  exhibits. 

“ As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 

“ O’er  heaven’s  clear  azure  fpreads  her  (acred  light; 

“ When  not  a breath  diflurbs  the  deep  ferene, 

<c  And  not  a cloud  o’ercalts  the  folemn  fcene; 

“ Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 

“ And  liars  unnumber’d  gild  the  glowing  pole; 

“ O’er  the  dark  trees  a yellower  verdure  Hied, 

“ And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain’s  head; 

“ Then  Ihine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpefl  rife, 

<e  A flood  of  glory  burfls  from  all  the  Ikies ; 

“ The  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 

“ Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light.”* 

Mr.  Pope  has  tranflated  this  palfage  with  fingular 
felicity;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  faftidioufnefs  of 
criticifm  to  remark,  that  a refulgent  moon  is  not  com- 
patible with  vivid  planets,  and  glowing  Jlars ; becaufe 
thefe  fainter  lights  are  eclipfed  by  the  fplendour  of 
that  luminary.  But  though  Homer,  probably,  did 
not  mean  to  introduce  a full  moon,  as  his  commen- 
tator Euftathius  has  obferved,  yet  a judicious  poet 
has  chofen  to  leave  this  bright  orb  out  of  the  evening 
feenery  which  fhe  has  fo  admirably  pourtrayed. 

Nature’s  felf  is  hufli’d ; 

“ And  but  a fcatter’d  leaf  which  ruftles  thro* 

“ The  thick.wove  foliage,  not  a found  is  heard 
“ To  break  the  midnight  air.” 

* Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  viii.  line  687. 
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- - — *Tis  now  the  hour 

“ When  contemplation,  from  her  funlefs  haunts, 

**  Moves  forward;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
“ Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heav’n 
e(  Awake,  quick  kindling  o’er  the  face  of  ether 
**  One boundlefs  blaze;  ten  thoufand  trembling  fires 
“ And  dancing  luflres,  where  th’  unfleady  eye, 

" Reftlefs  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfin’d 
“ O’er  all  this  field  of  glories.”* 

It  may  be  amufing  to  contraft  the  foregoing  dc- 
fcriptions  of  the  night  with  thofe  recorded  by  Mr. 
Macpherfon,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  poems  of  Odian. 
Five  bards,  pading  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a Cale- 
donian chief,  went  out  feverally  to  make  their  obfer- 
vations;  and  returnecKvith  an  extempore  defcription 
of  the  night,  which,  as  appears  from  the  poem,  was 
in  the  month  of  O&ober,  I (hall  here  recite  part  o^ 
the  compofition  of  the  fourth  bard,  as  it  is  mod  ana- 
logous to  the  paflages  above  quoted. 

6i  Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  darry,  fettled  is 
tc  night.  The  winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone. 
tc  They  fmk  behind  the  hill.  The  moon  is  upon  the 
cc  mountain.  Trees  glider;  dreams  fliine  on  the 
ci  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ; bright  the 
iC  dream  of  the  vale. 

<c  The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mid  dowly  over  the 

narrow  vale.  It  riles  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its 
(i  head  to  heaven.  Night  is  fettled,  calm,  blue, 
«c  darry,  bright  with  the  moon.  Receive  me  not, 
“ my  friends;  for  lovely  is  the  night.,,f 

* Mrs.  Barbauld’s  Evening  Meditation. 

| Oflian’s  Croma,  p.  255,  4to  edition. 
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In  fouthern  latitudes  the  Heavenly  Bodies  are 
far  more  refplendent,  than  when  viewed  through  the 
thick  atmoiphere  of  Britain.  It  is  faid,  that  in 
Jamaica,  the  milky  way  is  tranfeen  iently  bright;  and 
that  the  planet  Venus  appears  like  a little  moon, 
glittering  with  fo  vivid  a beam,  as  to  render  vilible 
the  fhadows  of  trees,  buildings,  and  other  objects.* 
The  letting  fun,  in  that  illand,  exhibits  a fpcctacle 
peculiarly  auguft.  His  apparent  circumference  being- 
enlarged  by  his  flat  ion  in  the  horizon,  and  the  re- 
fra&ion  of  the  rays  of  light  retaining  in  view  his 
glorious  orb,  he  feems  to  reft  awhile  from  his  career, 
on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains.  Then  he  fuddenly 
vaniflies,  leaving  a train  of  fplendour,  that  ftreaksthe 
clouds  with  the  moft  lively  and  variegated  tints  which 
fancy  can  conceive.!  In  deferibing  fuch  a fpeftacle 
as  this,  the  majelty  of  the  great  luminary  generally 
abforbs  the  whole  attention  of  the  poet;  and  he 
takes  little  notice  of  the  effect  of  the  fun’s  declination 
on  terreftrial  objects : yet  it  is  certain,  that  a iandlcape 
of  fmall  extent  never  appears  more  beautiful  than  at 
the  clofe  of  a fummer’s  day.  Several  caufes  then 
confpire  to  give  a richnefs  to  the  feene,  and  no  one 
fo  powerfully  as  the  heightened  verdure  of  the  her- 
bage, arifmg  probably  from  the  combination  of  blue 
and  yellow  colours,  reflected  at  the  fame  time,  from 
the  golden  clouds  and  azure  iky.  Perhaps  the  in- 
creafed  refraction  and  foftened  luftre  of  the  evening 
rays  of  light  may  alfo  contribute  to  this  effeft.  For 

* Iiift.  of  Jamaica,  book  ii.  p.  371.  f Ibid.  37*. 
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the  herbage  at  that  time  appears  not  only  more  green, 
but  more  copious  too;  infomuch  that  a pafture, 

- which  looks  bare  at  noon,  feems  to  abound  in  grafs 
at  fun-fet.  When  thick  black  vapours  hover  about 
the  weftern  fun,  and  prefent  only  fmall  illumined 
edges,  I have  obferved  a circle  of  green  furrounding 
his  dilk;  an  appearance  which  1 know  not  how  to 
account  for,  but  from  the  union  above  defcribed  of 
blue  and  yellow  rays.  This  phoenomenon  I faw  in 
great  perfection,  as  I was  lately  travelling  over  the 
mountains  which  divide  the  counties  of  Lancafler 
and  York.  The  day  was  wet  and  ftormy;  and  the 
war  of  elements  which  I beheld  gave  me  fome  faint 
idea  of  what  is  experienced  on  the  Alps  and  Andes ; 
where  the  traveller  views  clouds  at  his  feet,  and  cor- 
rufcations  of  lightning  darting  on  all  fides  below  him. 
Numberlefs  meteors,  which  are  unknown  on  the 
plain,  prefent  themfelves  to  his  aftonilhed  light ; fuch 
as  circular  rainbows,  parhelia,  the  lhadow  of  the 
mountain  projected  on  the  air,  and  his  own  image 
adorned  with  a kind  of  glory  round  the  head.*  How 
tremendous  is  the  account  which  Don  Ulloa  has 
given  of  his  ftation  on  the  top  of  Cotopaxi,  a moun- 
tain in  Peru,  more  than  three  geographical  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Here  he  was  ftationed  a 
confiderable  length  of  time,  for  the  purpofe  of  mea- 
furing  a degree  of  the  meridian ; and  the  hardfhips 
which  he  fullered  from  the  intenfenels  of  the  cold, 

* Ulloa,  vol.  i.  Acad.  Par.  1744.  Prieftley  on  Light  and 
Colours,  page  599,  &c. 
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and  the  ftorms  to  which  he  was  expofed,  almoft  exceed 
belief.  46  The  Iky,”  fays  he,  “ was  generally  ob- 
<c  fcured  with  thick  fogs;  but  when  thefe  were  dis- 
u perfed,  and  the  clouds  moved  by  their  gravity 
cc  nearer  the  furface  of  the  earth,  they  furrounded 
<c  the  mountain  to  a vad  didance,  reprefenting  the 
<c  fea,  with  our  rock  like  an  ifland  in  the  centre  of  it. 
44  When  this  happened,  we  heard  the  horrid  noifes 
44  of  the  tempeds  which  difcharged  themfelves  on 
4C  Quito,  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  We  faw 
44  the  lightnings  iffue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard  the 
<fi  thunders  roll  far  beneath  us.  And  whild  the 
cc  lower  regions  were  involved  in  tempeds  of  thunder 
<c  and  rain,  we  enjoyed  a delightful  ferenity.  The 
44  wind  was  huflied,  the  iky  clear,  and  the  enlivening 
Ct  rays  of  the  fun  moderated  the  feverity  of  the  cold.”* 
How  would  a fcene  like  this  have  been  felt  and  de- 
feribed  by  the  poet,  of  whom  it  is  faid, 

- - “ When  lightning  fires 

“ The  arch  of  heaven,  and  thunders  rock  the  ground ; 

“ When  furious  whirlwinds  rend  the  howling  air, 

“ And  ocean,  groaning  from  his  lowed  bed, 

“ Heaves  his  tempefluous  billows  to  the  fky : 

“ Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 
“ The  nations  tremble,  Shakeipeare  looks  abroad 
“ From  fome  high  cliff,  fuperior,  and  enjoys 
The  elemental  war.’’  f- 

Hie  awful  and  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  mountain- 
ous feenery  of  Peru  is,  perhaps,  lefs  favourable  to  the 

* Ulloa’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
t Akenfde’s  PJcafures  of  Imagination,  book  iii.  line  590, 
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defcriptive  powers  of  the  poet,  than  the  profpe&s 
which  fome  of  the  Alpine  countries  of  Europe  afford. 
In  the  cultivated  diftritts  of  Switzerland  particularly, 
the  views  furniffi  the  happieft  combination  of  the 
fublime  and  beautiful.  And  I lhall  give  a fhort  ab- 
ftraft  of  the  obfervations  made  by  a late  traveller  on 
the  Mole,  a mountain  which  rifes  near  five  thoufand 
feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  fituated  about 
eighteen  miles  eaftward  of  that  city.  “ In  my  afcent,” 
fays  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  <c  I faw  the  fun  rifing 
<e  behind  one  of  the  neighbouring  Alps,  with  a moll 
<e  beautiful  effect;  and  the  fhadow  of  the  mountain 
£c  we  were  then  upon  extended  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
ci  weft.  Before  me,  at  fome  diftance,  was  fpread  the 
t£  plain,  in  which  lay  Geneva  and  the  lake ; behind 
<c  me  rofe  the  Dole,  and  the  long  chain  of  Mont 
ce  Jura.  A little  to  the  left,  and  much  nearer,  lay 
cs  Mont  Saleve,  which,  from  this  height,  appeared  an 
<c  inconfiderable  hill.  To  the  right  and  left  nothing 
“ but  immenfe  rocks  and  pointed  mountains  of  every 
et  pofiible  ftiape,  forming  tremendous  precipices.  In 
Ci  the  vale  beneath,  feveral  little  hamlets,  and  the 
cc  moft  beautiful  pafturages,  with  the  river  Arve 
£C  winding  and  foftening  the  fcene.  From  whence 
<c  arofe  a thick  evaporation,  colle&ing  itfelf  into 
“ clouds,  which  on  the  lake,  that  was  quite  covered 
tc  with  them,  had  the  appearance  of  a fea  of  cotton; 
<s  the  fun’s  beams  playing  on  the  upper  furface  of 
Ci  them  with  thofe  tints  which  are  feen  in  a fine 
“ evening.  To  the  fouth-weft  appeared  the  lake  of 
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<c  Annecy;  behind  us  lay  the  Glacieres,  and  amongft 
c<  them,  towering  above  all  the  reft,  flood  Mont 
“ Blanc.  The  circumference  of  the  horizon  might 
<c  be  about  two  hundred  Englifh  miles;  and  though 
“ not  one  of  the  moil  extenftve,  yet  certainly  one  of 
<c  the  mod  varied  in  the  world. 

It  is  with  a relufhmce,  fimilar  perhaps  to  what 
this  philofophical  traveller  experienced  when  he  de- 
fended from  the  Mole,  that  I quit  the  imaginary 
vifion  of  this  enchanting  feene.  But  it  is  neceftary 
to  remark,  that  however  ftriking  fuch  complex  and 
fublime  reprefentations  may  be,  they  can  only  be 
introduced  occalionally  by  the  poet;  whofe  talents 
for  defeription  fhould  be  chiefly  exercifed  in  the  judi- 
cious feleflion  and  piclurefque  difplay  of  fmall 
groups,  or  individual  obje&s.  Like  the  magnet,  he 
muft  draw  forth  what  is 'valuable,  even  from  the 
rudeft  materials;  and  nicely  diferiminate  in  every 
furrounding  object  thofe  attributes  which  can  be 
rendered  fubfervient  to  his  art.  We  are  informed 
that  Thomfon  was  wont  to  wander  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  country  : and  in  fuch  fequeftered  walks 
he  acquired,  by  the  moll  minute  attention,  a know- 
ledge of  all  the  myfteries  of  nature.  Thefe  he  has 
wrought  into  his  Seafons  with  the  colouring  of  Titian, 
the  wildnefs  of  Salvator  Rofa,  and  the  energy  of 
Raphael. 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  no  lefs  familiar  with 
nature  than  Thomfon,  and  equally  happy  in  his  por- 

* Philofoph.  Tranf.  1777,  p.  536. 
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trails  of  her  mod  pleafing  forms.  He  catches  every 
didinguifhing  feature;  and  gives  to  what  he  defcribes 
fuch  glowing  tints  of  life  and  reality,  that  we  have  if, 
as  it  were,  in  full  view  before  our  eyes.  How  per- 
fect is  the  image  in  the  following  lines! 

The  fwan,  with  arched  neck 
il  Between  her  white  wings  mantling , proudly  rows 
Her  ftate,  with  oary  feetP* 

Indeed  the  whole  account  of  the  creation,  which  the 
Archangel  relates  to  Adam,  is  fo  engaging  and  pic- 
lurefque,  that  it  would  fully  refute  the  criticifm  of  a 
learned  Italian,  if  the  poem  contained  no  other  beau- 
ties of  a fimilar  kind.  “ The  poets  beyond  the  Alps,’* 
fays  Abbe  Winckelmann,  cc  fpeak  figuratively , but 
without  ■painting.  The  drange  and  fometimes  ter- 
6C  rifying  figures,  which  conftitute  almoft  all  the 
€C  grandeur  of  Milton,  are  by  no  means  the  objects  of 
4*  a pencil , but  rather  feem  beyond  the  reach  of 
44  painting.” f Surely  the  defcription  of  the  fwan, 
above  recited,  might  be  copied  on  the  canvas,  by  any 
arti'ft  of  tolerable  genius.  As  Milton  derived  his 
knowledge  of  this  beautiful  bird  from  actual  obferva- 
tion,  he  has  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  ancient 
poets,  who  have  almod  univerfally  afcribed  to  it 
a mu  Heal  voice.  Callimachus  terms  it,  <e  Apollo’s 
44  tuneful  fongfler;”  and  Horace  compliments  Pindar 

* Paradife  Loft,  book  vii.  line  438. 
i Hiftoire  des  l’Arts  cliez  les  Anciens. 
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with  the  epithet  “ Dinaan  fwan”*  Such  impro- 
prieties clearly  evince  the  importance  of  natural 
knowledge  to  the  poet. 

The  polity  of  Rooks  is  almoft  conflituted  with  as 
much  order  and  wifdom  as  that  of  ants,  bees,  and 
beavers;  and  their  attachment  to  places  contiguous  to 
the  dwellings  of  men  not  only  affords  us  frequent  op- 
portunities of  obferving  them,  but  interefts  us  at  the 
lame  time  in  their  well-being  and  prefervation.  Thefe 
birds,  therefore,  furnifh  the  poet  with  various  topics 
for  the  difplay  of  his  art ; and  the  following  incident, 
by  a little  colouring,  might;  be  wrought  into  a pa- 
thetic picture.  A large  colony  of  rooks  had  fublilted 
many  years  in  a grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Irwell,  near  Manchefter.  One  ferene  evening,  I 
placed  myfelf  within  the  view  of  it,  and  marked  with 
.attention  the  various  labours,  paftimes,  and  evolu- 
tions of  this  crowded  fociety.  The  idle  members 
amufed  themfelves  with  chacing  each  other,  through 
endlefs  mazes;  and  in  their  flight  they  made  the  air 
refound  with  an  infinitude  of  difcordant  noifes.  In 
the  midft  of  thefe  playful  exertions,  it  unfortunately 
happened  that  one  rook,  by  a hidden  turn,  ftruck 
his  beak  again  ft  the  wing  of  another.  The  fufferer 
inftantly  fell  into  the  river.  A general  cry  of  diftrefs 

* “ Mult  a D'trcteum  lev  at  aura  eye  matt 
“ Tendit , Antoni , quoties  in  altos 
“ Niibium  trad ius.”  Ode  II.  lib.  iv. 

In  the  add  refs  to  Melpomene,  lie  fays, 

‘ ‘ 0 mutis  quoque  pifeibus 
“ Donatura  cycni,fi  UbeattJbnum” 


Ode  III. 
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enfued.  The  birds  hovered,  with  every  expreflion  or 
anxiety,  over  their  diltreffed  companion.  Animated 
by  their  fympathy,  and  perhaps  by  the  language  of 
counfel,  known  to  themfelves,  he  fprung  into  the  air, 
and  by  one  flrong  effort,  reached  the  point  of  a rock, 
which  proje&ed  into  the  water.  The  exultation  be- 
came loud  and  univerfal;  but,  alas!  it  was  foon 
changed  into  notes  of  lamentation:  for  the  poor 
wounded  bird,  in  attempting  to  fly  towards  his  nefl, 
dropt  again  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned  amidfl 
the  moans  of  his  whole  fraternity. 

The  habitudes  of  the  domeftick  breed  of  Poultry 
cannot  poffibly  efcape  obfervation : and  every  one 
muff  have  noticed  the  fierce  jealoufy  of  the  cock, 

u Whofe  breaft  with  ardour  flames,  as  on  he  walks, 

u Graceful,  and  crows  defiance.”* 

It  fhould  fecm  that  this  jealoufy  is  not  confined  to  his 
rivals,  but  may  fometimes  extend  to  his  beloved  fe- 
male : and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  a&uated  by 
revenge,  founded  on  fome  degree  of  reafoning  con- 
cerning her  conjugal  infidelity.  An  incident  which 
lately  happened  at  the  feat  of  Mr.  B**##**,  near 
Berwick,  juflines  this  remark.  cc  My  mowers,’’  fays 
he,  “ cut  a partridge  on  her  nefl,  and  immediately 
cc  brought  the  eggs  (fourteen)  to  the  houfe.  I 
‘c  ordered  them  to  be  put  under  a very  large  beautiful 
<c  lien,  and  her  own  to  be  taken  away.  They  were 
“ hatched  in  two  days,  and  the  hen  brought  them 

* Thornton’s  Spring,  line  772* 
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<c  up  perfectly  well  till  they  were  five  or  fix  weeks 
‘c  old.  During  that  time  they  were  confiantly  kept 
et  confined  in  an  outhoufe,  without  having  been  feen 
<c  by  any  of  the  other  poultry.  The  door  happened 
cc  to  be  left  open,  and  the  cock  got  in.  My  houfe- 
“ keeper,  hearing  her  hen  in  diflrefs,  ran  to  her 
ic  aflfiftance,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fave  her  life. 

The  cock  finding  her  with  the  brood  of  partridges, 

“ fell  upon  her  with  the  utmofl  fury,  and  put  her  to 
ct  death.  The  houfekeeper  found  him  tearing  her 
(C  both  with  his  beak  and  fpurs,  although  (lie  was 
“ then  fluttering  in  the  lafi:  agony,  and  incapable  of 
iC  any  refifiance.  The  hen  had  been  formerly  the 
<c  cock’s  greateft  favourite.” 

A waiter  of  no  inconfiderable  merit,*  has  employed 
his  mufe  on  a fubjeft  highly  interefting  to  theEnglifii 
reader,  in  a dida&ic  poem  entitled  the  Fleece . In  this 
work,  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  fiieep, 
and  the  manufa&ure  of  wool,  is  largely  difcufled;  and 
the  whole  is  adorned  by  the  introduction  of  rural 
imagery  and  amufing  digreflions.  But  the  perform- 
ance might  have  been  rendered  much  more  enter- 
taing,  if  it  had  comprehended  a fuller  account  of  the 
natural  hiflory  of  the  flieep;  and  had  difplayed  a nicer 
attention  to  the  peculiar  and  pleating  character  of 
that  innocent  animal,  and  of  her  fportive  offspring. 
One  faff  fhould  not  have  been  omitted  in  fuch  a 
narrative;  and  I wonder  it  efcaped  Mr.  Dyer’s  ob- 
servation. I am  informed,  that  after  the  dam  has 

* Mr.  Dyer. 
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bcen  {horn,  and  turned  into  the  fold  to  her  Iambs, 
they  become  eflranged  toiler;  and  that  a feene  of 
reciprocal  diftrefs  enfues*  which  a man  of  lively 
imagination  and  tender  feelings  might  render  highly 
interefting  and  pathetic.  The  poor  flieep,  when  un- 
dergoing the  operation  of  wafhing,  and  alfo  when 
dripped  of  her  warm  and  graceful  covering,  is  in 
both  circumflances,  a fpeclacle  of  pity,  and  a proper 
object  of  poetical  amplification.  Had  Mr.  Sterne 
been  the  author  of  the  Fleece,  he  would  perhaps  have 
introduced  the  following  little  epifode.  44  Dear  Sen- 
44  fibility ; thou  fometimes  infpireft  the  rough  peafant, 
44  who  traverfes  the  bleakeft  mountains. — He  finds 
44  the  lacerated  lamb  of  another’s  flock.  This  mo- 
44  ment  I beheld  him,  leaning  his  head  againfl  his 
44  crook,  with  piteous  inclination  looking  down  upon 
44  it. — Oh!  had  I come  one  moment  fooner! — It 
tc  bleeds  to  death. — His  gentle  heart  bleeds  with  it. 
44  Peace  to  thee,  generous  fwain;  I fee  thou  walked 
44  off  with  anguifh;  but.  thy  joys  fhall  balance  it. 
44  For  happy  is  thy  cottage ; — and  happy  is  the  fharer 
44  of  it; — and  happy  are  the  lambs  which  fport  about 
44  thee!” 

Smoke,  bluing  from  the  chimney  of  a retired  cot- 
tage fliaded  with  trees,  is  a pleafmg  objeft.  The 
waving  line  of  beauty,  in  which  it  gradually  afeends, 
and  the  fuccefhon  of  graceful  forms  which  it  affumes, 
before  it  is  loft  in  the  atmofphere,  adapts  it  to  poetical 
defeription  or  comparifon,  as  well  as  to  the  canvas 
of  the  painter.  Mr.  Dyer,  in  the  poem  above  re- 
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ferred  to,  has  thus  reprefented  its  appearance,  and 
aflbciated  with  it  ideas  of  comfort  and  plenty,  which 
tend  to  heighten  the  complacency  of  the  beholder. 

“ Yet  your  mild  homefteads,  ever  blooming,  fmile 
“ Among  embracing  woods,  and  waft  on  high 
“ The  breath  of  plenty,  from  the  ruddy  tops 
“ Of  chimneys,  curling  o’er  the  gloomy  trees, 

“ In  airy  azure  ringlets,  to  tire  iky.”* 

t 

The  Floating  Mists,  which  are  feen  on  the  top* 
and  Tides  of  hills,  often  put  on  a variety  of  agreeable 
ihapes  and  colours.  They  conditate  an  interefting 
part  of  the  feenery  of  Gflian’s  poems  ; and  are  in- 
troduced with  peculiar  propriety,  as  objefts  which,  in 
a mountainous  country,  were  continually  within  the 
view  of  his  dramatis  perform . cc  The  miff  of  Crorala 
“ curls  upon  the  rock,  and  fhines  to  the  beam  of  the 
*c  wed.  The  foft  mid  pours  over  the  fiient  vale. 
e£  The  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The  fun 
“ returns  in  his  ftrength;  and  the  mid  is  gone.’'* 
Thefe  beautiful  forms  fugged  to  a devout  mind, 
converfant  with  the  writings  of  Milton,  part  of 
Adam’s  morning  invocation: 

“ Ye  mills  and  exhalations,  that  now  rife 
“ From  hill  or  fteaming  lake,  dullcy  or  grey, 

“ Till  the  fun  paint  your  fleecy  Ikirts  with  gold, 

“ In  honour  to  the  world’s  great  Author  rife; 

“ Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  tb’  uncolour’d  Iky, 

“ Or  wet  the  thirfly  earth  with  falling  ihowers, 

“ Riling  or  falling,  ftill  advance  his  praife.”f 

The  expreflion  fteaming  lake , in  the  fecond  line,  is 
ufed  with  the  drifted  philofophical  truth.  Thomfon 

* Dyer’s  Fleece,  book  i.  line  509.  t Milton,  book  r. 
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has  applied  the  fame  epithet,  with  equal  juftnefs,  to 
that  inteftine  motion  in  the  earth,  by  which  Divine 
Providence 

“ Works  in  the  fecret  deep,  fhoots  J 'learning  thence 

“ The  fair  profufion,  that  o’erfpreads  the  fpring.” 

For  it  appears,  from  fome  late  experiments,  that 
iixteen  hundred  gallons  of  water  rife  by  evaporation, 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  within  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours,  of  a fummer’s  day.* 

An  inattentive  obferver  of  nature  would  hardly 
remark  the  Curvilinear  Direction  in  the 
motion  of  animals.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  neither 
birds,  fifties,  infects,  quadrupeds,  nor  men,  ever  move 
long  in  a ftraight  line.  The  final  caufe  of  this  feems 
to  be,  that  eafe  maybe  alternately  given  to  the  mufcles, 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  fide  of  the  body. 
When  the  mufcles  of  the  right  fide  are  in  a ftate  of 
vigorous  exertion,  the  direction  of  the  body  will  in- 
cline that  way ; and  when  they  require  relief,  thofe 
of  the  left  fide  come  into  aftion,  and  produce  an 
oppofite  effefh  Whoever  follows  a draught  horfe 
heavily  laden  will  perceive  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation.  And  it  is  not  more  apparent  on  the  beaten 
highway,  than  in  the  Iheep-tracks  on  the  heath,  and 
i.i  the  paths,  worn  by  the  paftage  of  cattle  to  their 
watering-places.  Hence  it  is  a rule  in  the  art  of 
gardening,  that  walks  and  pleafure-grounds  fliould  be 
ferpentine : as  that  form  is  molt  agreeable  to  nature. 


* Watfoo’s  Chemical  Eflays,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 a. 
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and  therefore  mod  confonant  to  an  elegant  and  im- 
proved tade. 

Milton  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  flaming 
swords,  borne  by  the  angelic  fpirits,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  cherubim,  who  were  dationed  at  the 
gate  of  Paradife: 

“ And  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  garden,  place, 
tl  Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  ealieft  climbs, 

“ Cherubic  watch ; and  of  a fword,  the  flame 
t(  Wide  waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 

“ And  guard  all  paffage  to  the  tree  of  life.” 

Paradise  Lost,  book  xi.  1. 120, 

If  the  poet  had  been  acquainted  with  the  modern 
difcoveries  in  electricity,  he  might  perhaps  have  feized 
this  occafion  of  exerting  his  fuperior  talents  for  de“ 
fcription,  by  a more  minute  ahd  pictorial  difplay  of 
the  fword  of flame  wide  waving.  The  reader  at  lead 
may  aflid  his  imagination  to  conceive  a more  lively 
idea  of  it,  by  the  following  beautiful  experiment. 

Make  a torricellian  vacuum , in  a glafs  tube,  about 
three  feet  long,  and  feal  it  hermetically.  Let  one  end 
of  this  tube  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  ap- 
plied to  the  electrical  conductor;  and  immediately 
the  whole  tube  will  be  illuminated,  and  when  taken 
from  the  conductor,  will  continue  luminous  for  a 
confiderable  time.  If  it  be  then  drawn  through  the 
hand,  the  light  will  be  uncommonly  intenfe,  from  end 
to  end,  without  the  lead  interruption.  After  this 
operation,  which  difeharges  it  in  a great  meafure,  it 
will  dill  flafli  at  intervals,  though  held  only  at  one 
extremity,  and  quite  dill.  But  if  it  be  grafped  by 
vol.  11.  M 
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the  other  hand  at  the  fame  time  in  a different  place, 
flrong  flafh.es  of  light  will  dart  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  and  continue  to  do  fo  twenty-four  hours, 
or  perhaps  longer,  without  frefn  excitation.* 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  made  by  Mr. 
Canton,  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis, a phenomenon  well  fuited  to  exercife  the  fancy 
of  the  poet.  But  ftill  more  congenial  to  him  are 
thofe  illufive  meteors,  which  fometimes  occur  in  nor- 
thern climates;  and  which  literally  give  cc  to  airy 
ci  nothing  a local  habitation  and  a name.” — “ I was 
<c  never  more  furprized,”  fays  Crantz,  in  his  Ili dory 
of  Greenland,  “ than  on  a fine  warm  fummeCs 
44  day  to  perceive  the  iflands,  that  He  four  leagues 
C{  weft  of  our  fhore,  putting  on  a form  quite  different 
“ from  what  they  are  known  to  have.  As  I flood 
ec  gazing  upon  them,  they  appeared  at  firffc  infinitely 
<e  greater  than  what  they  naturally  are;  andfeemedas 
<s  if  I viewed  them  through  a large  magnifying  glafs. 
“ They  were  thus  not  only  made  larger,  but  brought 
<c  nearer  to  me:  I plainly  defcried  every  done  upon 
4C  the  land,  and  all  the  furrows  filled  with  ice. 
46  When  this  deception  had  laded  for  a while,  the 
c£  profpeft  feemed  to  break  up,  and  a new  fcene  of 
tc  wonder  to  prefent  itfelf.  The  iflands  feemed  to 
ct  travel  to  the  fhore,  and  reprefen  ted  a wood,  or 
<c  a tall  cut  hedge.  The  fcene  then  diifted,  and 
ct  fhewed  the  appearance  of  all  forts  of  curious 
64  figures;  as  fhips  with  fails,  dreamers,  and  ffags, 

* See  Dr.  Prieftley’s  Hill,  of  Electricity,  p.  540. 
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16  antique  elevated  cattles  with  decayed  turrets;  and 
5C  a thoufand  forms,  for  which  fancy  found  a refem- 
<e  blance  in  nature.  When  the  eye  had  been  fatis- 
<e  fied  with  gazing,  the  whole  group  feemed  to  rife  in 
Ci  air,  and  at  length  vanifh  into  nothing.  At  fuch 
te  times  the  air  is  quite  ferene  and  clear,  but  compreft 
ce  withfubtile  vapours;  and  thefe,  appearing  between 
cc  the  eye  and  the  objeX,  give  it  all  that  variety  of 
cc  appearances,  which  glaffes  of  different  refrangibi- 
cc  lities  would  have  done.,,# 

i 

Thomfon,  in  his  Cattle  of  Indolence,  refers  to  ap- 
pearances fomewhat  limilar,  in  the  weftern  ifles  of 
Scotland: — 

“ As  when  a fhepherd  of  the  Hebrid  ifles, 

•“  Plac’d  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 

“ (Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 

“ Or  that  aerial  beings  fometimes  deign 
4‘  To  Rand  embody’d  to  our  fenfes  plain,) 

“ Sees  on  the  naked  hill  or  valley  low, 

“ The  whilft  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain, 

“ A vaft  afTembly  moving  to  and  fro, 

“ Then  all  at  once  in  air  diffolves  the  wondrous  fliew.” 

However  marvellous  fuch  narratives  may  appear 
to  a phlegmatic  reader,  they  will  not  fcem  incredible 
to  the  poet ; whofe  fancy  can  form  a (fill  brighter 
and  more  gay  creation,  without  the  aid  of  aerial 
refraXions  or  reflexions.  And  if  thefe  fictions  deviate 
not  too  far  from  verifimilitude,  they  agreeably  agitate 
the  mind  with  the  mixed  emotions  of  furprize  and 
delight.  But  in  delineations  of  nature,  they  have 
no  legitimate  place;  and  the  judgment  rejeXs  with 

* See  Goldfmitlrs  Hillory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i. 
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difgufl  whatever  falfifies  the  truth  of  defcription  by 
its  obvious  incongruity.  Myrtle  groves,  perennial 
fprings,  unfading  flowers,  and  odoriferous  gales,  the 
hackneyed  Arcadian  fcenery,  accord  not  with  an 
Englifh  landfcape.  And  equally  unfuitable  to  our 
climate,  and  to  the  views  of  this  country,  are  the 
fpicy  beauties  and  pearly  treafures  of  the  EalL  Yet 
Milton,  in  his  Comus,  thus  addrefles  the  goddefs 
of  the  Severn : 

“ May  thy  billows  roll  aihore 
“ The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore! 

“ May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown’d 
“ With  many  a tower,  and  terrace  round; 

Cl  And  here  and  there,  thy  banks  upon, 

“ With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon.” 

But  the  poet  is  not  upon  all  occafions  to  be  confined 
within  the  precife  boundaries  of  truth.  What  writer, 
of  lively  fancy,  in  defcribing  a morning  walk  on  the 
banks  of  Kefwick,  would  not  embellifh  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene  by  the  melody  of  birds;  and  thus  add 
the  charms  of  mufic  to  all  the  enchantments  of  vifion? 
Tet,  I believe,  there  is  not  a feathered  fongfter  to  be 
bund  in  thofe  delightful  vales;  probably,  owing  to 
the  terror  infpired  by  the  birds  of  prey,  which  abound 
on  the  mountains  that  furround  them.  The  fame 
obfervation  wall  perhaps  juftify  the  author  of  the 
deserted  village,  when  he  attempts  to  magnify 
the  horrors  of  an  American  wildernefs,  by  introducing 
the  t:ger  into  the  tremendous  group;  though  this 
animal  has  never  yet  been  found  in  the  Britifh  trans- 
atlantic fettlements: 
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%l  Thofe  pois’nous  fields,  with  rank  luxuriance  crown’d, 
“ Where  the  darkfcorpion  gathers  death  around; 

“ Where,  at  each  ftep,  the  ftranger  fears  to  wake 
“ The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  fnake; 

“ Wdicre  crouching  tigers  wait  their  haplefs  prey, 

“ And  lavage  men,  more  murd’rous  Hill  than  they; 

M While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

“ Mingling  the  ravag’d  landfcape  with  the  Ikies.” 


I cannot  clofe  this  Eflay,  without  making  an  apo- 
logy for  the  freedom  of  my  driCtures  onpoetical  de- 
merit: and  I feel  a peculiar  diffidence  with  refpeCt 
to  the  animadverilons  on  a poet,  who  isjudly  the 
boad  and  glory  of  Britain.  To  pluck  a leaf  from  the 
brow  of  Milton,  may  be  deemed  a facrilegious  at- 
tempt to  injure  the  laurels  of  our  country.  Should 
it  not,  however,  be  recolleCted,  that  error  is  mod 
dangerous,  when  dignified  by  high  example  j and 
that  it  is  no  difparagement  to  genius,  however  ex- 
alted, to  afcribe  to  it  fome  portion  of  that  imper- 
fection, which  is  the  common  allotment  of  humanity? 
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INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  CONDUCT 

OF 

X P E n I M E N T A L PURSU1 1’ S . 


•Homo,  natur/X  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  tr 

INTEL  LICIT,  QUANTUM  DF.  NATURA  OR.DINE,  RE  VEL  MENI  E, 
OBSERVAYERIT ; NEC  AMPLIUS  SCIT,  AUT  POTEST. 

Bacon,  Nov.  Organ.  Aph.  I. 
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INTELLECTUAL  AND  MORAL  CONDUCT 


OF 

EXPERIMENTAL  PURSUITS.* 


HE  very  learned  and  ingenious  authorof  Hermes-f 
has  ftigmatized  the  purfuits  of  modern  philo- 
fophy,  by  treating  them  as  mere  experimental  amufe - 
?nents;  and  charging  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  fuch 
purfuits,  with  deeming  nothing  demonjlration , that  is 
not  made  ocular . Thus,  inflead  of  afcending  from 
fenfe  to  intellect , the  natural  progrefs  of  all  true  learn- 
ing, he  obferves,  that  the  philofopher  hurries  into 
the  midft  of  fenfe,  where  he  wanders  at  random,  loft 
in  a labyrinth  of  infinite  particulars . It  would  be 
eafy  to  retaliate  on  this  celebrated  writer,  by  pointing 
out  the  futility  of  the  fyllogiftic  mode  of  philofophi- 
zing,  inftituted  by  his  favourite  Ariftotle.  I might 

* Read  before  the  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Man- 
chefter,  and  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  their  Memoirs. 

t See  a philofophical  enquiry  concerning  Univerfal Grammar,  by 
James  Harris,  efq;  p.  36.1. 
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alfo  oppofe  to  Ills  authority  that  of  Lord  Verularri* 
the  brightefl  luminary  of  fcience,  who  obje&s  in  the 
ftrongefi:  terms  againft  that  reverence  for  fpecula- 
tions  purely  intellectual,  44  by  means  whereof,”  as 
he  expreffes  himfelf,  44  men  have  withdrawn  too 
44  much  from  the  contemplations  of  nature,  and  the 
44  obfervations  of  [experience,  and  have  tumbled  up 
44  and  down  in  their  own  reafon  and  conceits.  Upon 
44  thefe  intelle&ualills,  who  are  notwithftanding  com- 
44  monly  taken  for  the  mod  fublime  and  divine  philo- 
44  fophers,  Heraclitus  gave  a juft  cenfure,  faying,  men 
“fought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds , and  not  in 
44  the  zreat  and  common  world T” 

o 

But,  without  depreciating  metaphyfics,  a fcience 
which  I have  always  ftudied  with  delight,  and  which 
invigorates  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  gives  pre- 
cifion  and  accuracy  to  our  rational  inveftigations,  by 
inftructing  us  in  the  nicer  difcriminations  of  truth  and 
falfehood,  no  doubt  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the 
high  importance  and  dignity  of  natural  knowledge. 
To  this  we  owe  the  necefiaries,  the  conveniences,  and 
all  the  gratifications  of  our  being  ; and  in  the  puifuit 
of  it  the  underfianding  is  exercifed  and  improved, 
and  the  moral  affe&ions  are  elevated  to  fuperior  de- 
grees of  piety  towards  our  great  and  beneficent  Cre- 
ator. Nor  is  modern  philofophy  liable  to  the  charges 
which  have  been  thus  contumelioufly  brought  againfl 
it.  For,  I truh,  it  has  been  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  genuine  logic , by  all  its  more  diftmguilhed 
* Bacon  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  book  i.  p.  xo. 
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profefTors,  who  have  been  feduloufly  careful  fir  ft  to 
eftablifh  found  premifes,  and  then  to  deduce  juft 
conclufions. 

The  immortal  Newton,  from  an  appearance  which 
we  daily  obferve,  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  ground, 
afeended  by  patient  inveftigation,  and  by  a regular 
gradation  of  evidence,  to  the  great  law  of  gravity: 
and  having  afeertained  this  general  principle,  he  ex- 
tended it  over  the  univerfe;  explaining  by  it  not  only 
the  phenomena  of  our  globe,  but  the  revolutions  of 
the  whole  planetary  fyftem.  By  the  fucceffive  adop- 
tion of  the  fame  analytic  and  fynthetic  mode  of  rea-  * 
foning,  he  demon ftrated  his  beautiful  theory  of  light 
and  colours.  Numberlefs  other  fubfequent  di'fco- 
veries  have  been  conduced  on  the  fame  feient  fe  plan, 
as  might  be  evinced  by  references  to  the  writings  of 
our  own  and  foreign  'philofophers. 

Even  the  chemifts  have  long  fmee  deferted  their 
jargon  and  myfterious  conceits;  and  they  now  carry 
on  their  refearches  in  a perfpicuous  and  rational  man- 
ner. That  unknown  principle,  phlogifton,  to  which 
they  referred  fo  many  operations  of  nature,  explain- 
ing, as  the  logicians  exprefs  it,  ignolnm  per  ignolius , 
has  been  lately  fhewn  to  be  no  creature  of  the  ima- 
gination ; and  may  be  exhibited  to  the  fenfes,  under 
the  form  of  inflammable  air.  Fire,  fubtle  as  it  is  in 
its  activity,  and  univerfal  in  its  energy,  has  been 
traced  through  all  its  modifications,  meafured  by  dif- 
ferent ftandards,  and  reduced  to  known,  precife,  and 
permanent  laws.  It  is  therefore  no  juft  complamt, 
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that  intelligent  principles  are  neglefted,  and  that  em- 
pyricifin  in  phyilcs  is  honoured  with  exclufive  encou- 
l'agement.  Yet,  in  the  prevailing  rage  for  experiments, 
it  cannot  be  unfeafonable  to  caution  the  young  ad- 
venturer, not  to  deem  the  microfcope,  the  retort,  or 
the  air-pump,  unerring  guides  to  truth;  but  to  pro- 
fecute  his  refearches  into  nature  with  a model!  con- 
viction of  the  fallacy  of  his  fenfes,  and  the  limited 
powers  of  his  underdanding.  “ You  will  wonder,” 
lays  Mr.  Boyle  in  the  preface  to  his  elTays,  ct  that  I 
“ flioulcl  ufe  fo  often  perhaps , it  feems , *tis  not  imm 
“probable;  words  which  argue  a diffidence  of -the 
“ truth  of  the  opinions  I incline  to.  But  I have 
u hitherto  not  unfrequently  found,  that  what  pleafed 
cc  me  for  a while,  was  foon  after  difgraced  by  fome 
<c  further  or  new  experiment.” 

Mr.  Bewley,  an  eminent  chemid,  not  long  fince 
informed  me,  that  he  concluded  the  prefence  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  be  unneceffiary  to  produce  the  fpon- 
taneous  accenfion  of  Homberg’s  pyrophorus;  and 
delivered  this  opinion  to  the  public,  on  the  evidence 
of  at  leaf!  fifty  different  trials.*  Yet,  with  minerals 
taken  from  the  fame  bottle,  the  experiment  afterwards 
failed  nearly  as  often,  though  the  minuted  circum- 
ilances  in  theprocefs  were  as  much  alike  as  attention 
could  render  them.  Contrarieties,  equally  humili- 
ating, have  often  occurred  in  my  own  philofophical 
purfuits.  But  the  moff  indruCtive  leffon  of  modedy 


* See  Prieftley  on  Air,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p 395. 
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and  referve,  which  I recollect  in  the  courfe  of  my  ex- 
perience, is  the  one  I (hall  now  briefly  recite. 

The  favourable  influence  of  fixed  air  on  vegetation 
I believed  to  have  been  afcertained  by  more  than  a 
hundred  experiments,  which  I made  in  the  year 
1775.  Many  of  thefe  experiments  were  repeated 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Bew,  and  others. 
But  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  accuracy  and  fidelity  are  not 
lefs  diftinguifhed  than  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  has 
fince  drawn  conclufious  from  the  profecution  of  this 
fubjeft,  which  militate  totally  with  mine.  I refumed 
the  enquiry,  and  engaged  feveral  of  my  friends  in  it. 
The  refult  of  all  our  trials  was  uniformly  the  fame, 
viz.  that  fixed  air,  in  a due  proportion,  is  fo  favour- 
able to  vegetable  growth,  that  it  may  juftly  be  deemed 
a pabulum  of  plants.  Dr.  Prieftley’s  fubfequent  ex- 
periments, however,  were  flill  con  trad  iffory  to  mine: 
and  in  one  of  his  friendly  letters  to  me,  he  thus  ex- 
prefles  himfelf : — “ In  all  thefe  cafes  you  will  fay,  I 
<£  choak  the  plants  with  too  great  a quantity  of  whole - 
ce  fome  npurifhment : and  to  all  yours  I fay,  you  do 
ce  not  give  them  enough  of  the  noxious  matter  to  kill 
cc  them.  Thus  the  amicable  controverfy  muft  reft 
<£  between  us ; and  like  all  other  combatants,  w?e 
44  fhall  both  fing  Te  Deum.”  But  I felt  little  dis- 
pofition  to  exultation  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  dropt 
thefubjecl;  confcious  that  though  nature  be  always  the 
fame,  we  often  view  her  under  fallacious  appearances. 
Time,  however,  and  the  rcfearches  of  foreign  philo- 
fophers  have  thrown  new  lights  on  this  difputed  point. 
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And  I am  informed,  by  a letter  from  our  common 
friend,  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  Dr.  Prieftley  now  admits 
the  falubrity  of  fixed  air  to  vegetable  life.  I fhall 
copy  the  paragraph  which  contains  the  account. 
tc  Dr.  Prieftley  tells  me  of  a very  valuable  book,  writ- 
<c  ten  by  a perfon  of  Geneva,  on  vegetation;  parti. 
cc  cularly  as  to  the  influence  of  light,  which  he  main- 
cc  tains  to  be  a phlogifticating  procefs,  a<fting  on  the 
tc  refinous  parts  of  plants  only.  He  alfo  affirms,  to 
<c  the  fatisfa&ion  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  that  not  only  phlo- 
‘c  gffton  is  the  grand  pabulum  of  plants,  but  that  its 
<c  predominant  form  of  reception  is  that  of  fixed  air; 
“ which,  in  a proper  degree  and  place  of  application, 
c‘  he  ftiew;s  to  be  falutary  to  all  plants  whatever.” 
Differences  in  the  refults  of  our  inquiries,  or  in  thofe 
of  others,  whllft  theyjncite  attention,  and  guard  us 
againft  confidence  and  prefumption,  fiiould  neither 
diminifti  the  veneration  due  to  philofophy,  nor  re- 
prefs  our  temperate  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 
We  fhould  recoiled,  that  though  the  operations  of 
nature  are  Ample,  uniform,  and  regular,  they  are  only 
difcovered  to  be  fuch,  when  fully  unfolded  to  our  im- 
derftandings : and  that,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace 
her  laws  by  artificial  arrangements,  combinations,  or 
decompofitions,  which  is  all  that  experiment  can  ac- 
complifh,*  fuccefs  may  be  fometimes  fruftrated  by 
circumftances  fo  minute,  as  to  elude  the  moft  faga- 

# Ad  opera  nil  aliud  poteft  homo,  quam  ut  corpora  naturaHa 
admoveat,  ct  anroveat;  reliqua  natura  ipfa  intus  tranfigit. — Bacqn, 
Nov.  Organ. 
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eious  obfervation.  From  the  hihory  of  eleCtricity  it 
appears,  that  the  gentlemen  firft  engaged  in  ihe  cul- 
ture of  that  fcience  afcribed  oppofite  effects  to  the 
ufe  of  boiling  water  in  the  Leyden  phial.  M.  Ja- 
labert,  of  Geneva,  and  others,  invariably  found  that 
the  eleCtric  powers  of  the  bottle  were  increafed 
by  the  water;  whereas  Mehrs,  Kinnerfly,  Nollet, 
and  Watfon,  experienced  the  reverfe,  in  all  their 
trials.  It  has  fince  been  fhevvn  that  the  jarring  de- 
cifions  of  thofe  learned  men  were  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  aCtion  of  boiling  water  on  the  feveral 
kinds  of  glafs  employed.  Contradictory  opinions  are 
now  held  by  two  very  celebrated  chemilfs  concerning 
the  nature  of  heel ; one  aherting  that  its  phlogillion 
is  augmented,  the  other  that  it  is  diminifhed,  in  the 
procefs  by  which  it  is  made.  Both  appeal  to  expe- 
riment in  fupport  of  their  opinions;  and  as  the  point 
in  difpute  is  of  importance  to  the  arts,  it  merits  a more 
complete  and  fatisfaftory  invefligation. 

To  thefe  examples  I lhall  add  another,  in  which 
I have  myfelf  been  particularly  interehed.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hales,  whofe  experimental  inquiries  were  gene- 
rally directed  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
difeovered  a lithcntriptic  power  in  certain  fermenting 
mixtures.  But  he  acknowledges  the  impracticability 
of  injecting  fuch  mixtures  into  the  bladder,  with  fuf- 
ficicnt  frequency,  to  diflolve  the  hone;  and  recites 
his  experiments  chiefly  with  a view  to  engage  others 
in  the  fame  laudable  and  important  purfuit.  The 
iubjeCt  however  funk  into  oblivion,  and  no  further 
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attempts  of  this  kind  were  made,  till  the  notice  of  the 
public  was  again  excited  towards  the  properties  and 
ufes  of  factitious  air,  by  the  writings  of  various 
learned  and  ingenious  men.  At  this  time  ( 1 774)  Dr. 
Saunders,  a phyfician  in  London,  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  chemiftry,  renewed  the  experiments 
which  Dr.  Hales  had  begun,  and  found  that  the  fol- 
vent  powder,  afcribed  to  the  fermenting  mixtures, 
refided  only  in  the  fixed  air.  Hearing  fome  very  im- 
perfeCt  accounts  of  this  difcovery,  curiofny  and  hu- 
manity engaged  me  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  I recollected 
that  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Cavendifh  had  proved  the 
fallibility  of  various  earthy  bodies  in  water,  either  by 
abflraCting  from  or  fuperadding  to  the  fixed  air  which 
they  contain.  And  as  the  human  calculus  is  diffolved 
in  the  former  way,  by  lime-water  and  the  cauftic  al- 
kali, it  appeared  to  me  highly  probable,  that  the  effeCt 
would  be  produced  in  the  fame  fubffance  by  the  latter 
mode  of  operation.  Analogy  feemed  favourable  to 
the  hypothecs,  and  a feries  of  experiments,  which  I 
made  with-great  care,  in  the  fulled  manner  confirmed 
it.  Two  years  afterwards  Dr.  Falconer  engaged  in 
the  fame  inquiry,  and  the  refults  of  his  trials  exaCtly 
coincide  with  thofe  which  I have  related.  This  united 
evidence  has  been  alfo  flrengthened  by  the  fubfe- 
quent  teflimony  of  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Dr.  Hulme. 
Yet  decifive  as  it  appears  to  be,  a friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a very  able  and  accurate  experimenter,  allures  me, 
that  the  calculi,  which  lie  has  tried,  uniformly  refrft 
the  aCtion  of  mephitic  water : and  he  further  adds. 
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that  not  one  of  them  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
fingle  grain  of  abforbent  earth  ; but  that  all  of  them 
proved  nflammable,  like  gall-dones.  Dr.  Heberden 
has  alfo  favoured  me  with  fimilar  information  refpeft- 
ing  their  analyfis.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  Ihewn 
that  thefe  fubdances  vary  in  their  dru&ure  and  com- 
pofition;  that  calcination  converts  fome  into  quick- 
lime; that  others  are  confumed  entirely  in  the  fire; 
and  that  a third  fort  yield,  after  burning,  an  infipid 
refiduum,  incapable  of  giving  any  impregnation  to 
water.*  What  then  are  we  to  infer  from  premifes, 
apparently  fo  inconfident  ? Let  us  deduce  from  them 
thefe  falutary  Ieffons;  that  dogmatifm  is  unbecoming 
a philofopher;  that  fallacy  may  attend  our  cleared: 
views ; and  that  unperceived  diverfities  in  the  fub- 
je<ds  of  our  invefligation  may  render  truth  compa- 
tible with  contrariety  of  evidence. 

An  eagernefs  to  edablidi  fydems,  and  a fadidious 
difdain  of  perplexity,  contradi&ion,  or  difappointment, 
are  difpofitions  highly  unfavourable  to  phylical  invedi- 
gation.  Lord  Bacon  has  well  obferved,  cc  that  one 
<c  who  begins  with  certainties,  diall  end  in  doubts ; 
C£  but  if  he  will  be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he 
tc  fhall  end  in  certainties.”!  The  progrefs  of  fcience 
is  ufually  dow  and  gradual;  and  in  all  ordinary  cafes 
the  race  is  not  to  the  fwift,  but  to  the  deady,  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  perfevering.  A man  of  lively  parts  and 

* Philofoph.  Medic,  and  Experim.  EfTays. 

t Advancement  of  Learning,  book  i.  p.  30, 
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fertile  imagination  generally  engages  in  philofophical 
refearches  with  too  much  impetuofity ; and  if  lie  be 
fortunate  in  the  attainment  of  a few  leading  facts,  he 
fupplies  all  remaining  deficiencies  by  conjecture  and 
hypothefis.  But  fliould  his  career  be  obdructed  by 
contradictory  phenomena,  he  quits  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture with  difguft,  and  concludes  that  all  is  uncertainty, 
becaufe  he  has  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf 
miltaken.  A fcepticifin  like  this,  founded  in  pride 
and  indolence,  is  equally  fubverfive  both  of  fpecula- 
tion  and  of  action.  We  can  apply  to  no  branch  of 
human  learning  which  is  fecure  from  illufion,  or  ex- 
empt from  controverfy ; nor  engage  in  any  plan  of 
life  with  undeviating  judgment,  and  uninterrupted 
fuccefs.  So  true  is  the  fentiment  of  the  Roman  poet: 

u Nunquam  quifquam  ita  bene  fubdudta  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit, 

“ Quin  res,  retas,  ulus,  femper  aliquid  apportet  novi; 

“ Aliquid  admoneat:  ut  ilia,  quae  te  feire  credas,  nefeias, 

“ Et  quae  tibi  putaris  prima  in  experiundo  repudies.” 

Terent.. 

But  as  difappointments  in  life  often  furnifh  the  bed 
efifons  of  wifdom,  fo  thofe  in  philofophy  may  fre- 
quently be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  fcience.  In 
experimental  purfuits,  which  are  not  undertaken  at 
random,  but  with  confident  and  rational  views,  we 
necefifarily  form  a preconception  of  the  induction  to  be 
edabliflied.  If  the  trials  fueceed  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, our  end  is  obtained,  and  for  the  mod  part  we 
red  fatisfied.  But  if  the  proofs  fail,  fome  unexpected 
phenomena  often  occur,  which  awaken  our  attention, 
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fuggeft  new  analogies,  and  excite  us  perhaps  to  the 
inveftigation  of  other  proportions  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  antecedent  ones.  The  very  interefling 
and  comprehenfive  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Black,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  calcareous  earths,  and  alkaline  falts, 
in  their  different  dates  of  mildnefs  and  cauflicity,  ori- 
ginated from  an  incident  of  this  kind.*  And  many 
fimilar  examples  might  be  adduced  from  the  records 
of  philofophy.  But  whether  fuch  be  the  fortunate 
event  or  not,  a negative  truth  may  be  of  as  much 
value  as  a pofitive  one;  and  confequently,  fuccefs  or 
difappointment  may  prove  equally  ufeful  in  experi- 
mental refearches.f 

To  deduce  the  general  chara&ers  of  a body  from 
one  fingle  property  of  it,  individually  confidered, 
feems  contrary  to  the  rules  of  philofophizing : and 
the  young  experimenter  fliould  be  cautious  both  of 
admitting  and  of  forming  fuch  analogies.  Yet  they 
are  fometimes  fo  ftrong  as  to  force  conviction  even 
againft  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  and  of  general  opinion. 
The  diamond  was  held  by  chemifts,  in  the  time  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  be  apyrous,  and  could  not  be 
fufpe&ed,  from  any  of  its  known  qualities,  to  be  of 
an  inflammable  nature.  Yet  this  vigilant  philofopher 
did  not  hefitate  to  confider  it  as  an  unctuous  coagulum , 
folely  from  its  pofTeffing  a very  high  degree  of  refrac- 
tive power  on  the  rays  of  light.  For  this  power  he 

* See  Effays  Phyfical  and  Literary. 

t See  the  Author’s  Philofophical,  Medical,  and  Experimental 
Eflays,  vol.  i,  fourth  edit. 
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found  to  depend  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  ful- 
phureous  parts  of  which  bodies  are  compofed.  Late 
experiments  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  fuliy 
proved  that  diamonds  confiA  almoA  entirely  of  pure 
phlogiAon;  fince  they  are  capable  of  being  volatilized 
by  heat  in  clofe  veflels,  of  pervading  the  moA  folid 
porcelain  crucibles,  and  of  being  converted  into 
acftual  flame. 

The  accuracy  of  this  inference  is  a A r iking  proof 
of  the  importance  of  judicious  and  comprehenfive 
analogies,  and  of  the  advantages  refulting  from  the 
mode  of  reafoning  by  induction.  For,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  cc  though  the  arguing 
<c  from  experiments  and  obfervations  by  induction  is 
<c  no  demonflration  of  general  concluflons,  yet  it  is 
<c  the  beA  way  of  arguing,  which  the  nature  of  things 
6C  admits  of;  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  fo  much 
“ the  Aronger,  by  how  much  the  induction  is  more 
61  general. ” This  improved  fpecies  of  logic  was  firA 
recommended  and  introduced  into  phyfics  by  Lord 
Verulam,  who  at  a very  early  period  of  life  faw  the 
futility  of  AriAotle’s  fyllogyAic  fyAem,  which,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  fuperficial  enumeration  of  a few  par- 
ticulars, rifes  at  once  to  the  eAablifliment  of  univerfal 
propofitions.  Dues  vies  funt , atque  effe  poffunt , ad 
innnlrendam  et  inveniendum  veritatem . Altera  a 
fenfu  et  particularibus  advolat  ad  axiomata  maxime  ge- 
neralia , atque  ex  iis  principiis , corwnque  immota  veri- 
tate  jud[cat  et  invenit  axiomata  media ; atque  hac  via 
in  ufu  eft.  Altera  d fenfu  et  particularibus  excitat 
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cxiomata , afcendendo  continent  or  ci  gradation,  ut  ultimo 
loco  perveniatur  ad  maxime  generalia  ; qua  via  vera 
•eft,  fed  intent  at  a* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  force  of  this  induftive  me- 
thod of  reafoning  mud  depend  on  the  advancement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  different  branches  of 
phyfics.  Indeed,  it  prefuppofes  a (lore  of  particular 
facts,  gradually  accumulated,  but  fufEciently  ample, 
and  fit  for  reduction  into  their  proper  daffies.  Time 
atid  obfervation  will  be  continually  diminiffiing  the 
number,  and  confequently  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  thefe  daffies,  by  difcovering  other  relations  between 
them,  and  pointing  out  the  connection  of  phenomena, 
deemed  at  firft  diftinX  and  independent.  But  it  mull 
be  remembered  that  every  acceffion  to  knowledge  re- 
news the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  refult  from  igno- 
rance; becaufe  it  prefents  frelh  objeXs  to  our  invefti- 
gation,  and  further  dejiderata  to  our  willies.  It  is 
this  endlefs  progreffion  of  fcience,  which,  by  gratify- 
ing curiofity  with  perpetual  novelty,  and  animating 

ambition  with  profpeXs  of  higher  and  higher  attain- 
• 

ments,  fometimes  gives  the  attachment  to  it  an  undue 
afcendancy  over  every  other  principle  of  the  mind. 
But  having  expatiated  in  another  Effay,*  on  the  folly 
of  fuch  extravagant  ardour  in  the  purfu  ts  of  know- 
ledge, I ffiall  now  clofe  thefe  reflexions  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Milton:  — 

* Bacon,  Nov.  Organ,  lib.  i.  Aphor.  19. 

* On  Inconfiitency  of  Expectation  in  Literary  Purfuits. 
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CONDUCT  OF,  & C. 

I 

“ . . . Apt  the  mind,  or  fancy,  is  to  rove 
“ Uncheck’d,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end; 

“ Till  warn’d,  or  by  experience  taught,  fhe  learn, 

“ That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
“ From  ufe,  cbfcure  and  lubtle,  but  to  know 
“ That  which  before  us  lies,  in  daily  life, 

“ Is  the  prime  wifdom;  what  is  more  is  fume, 

“ Or  eniptinefs,  or  fond  impertinence, 

“ And  renders  us  in  things  that  moft  concern, 

“ Unpradtis’d,  unprepared,  and  ftill  to  feek.” 

Par.  Lost,  book  vii 
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T R I 15  U T E 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

CHARLES  DE  POLIER,  ESQ; 


ADDHISSED  TO  THE 


LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

MANCHESTER. 


I 


October  30,  ]“/b2. 

■dT a meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Phi  loso- 
fhical  Society  ^/'Manchester,  the following  rejo- 
luiion  paffed  unanimoujly  : — 

“ The  Membersof  the  Liter  aryaWPii  ilosoph  ical 
Society,  lamenting , with  heartfelt  concern , the  death  of  their 
late  much  honoured  brother  Charles  dePolier,  efq; 
unanimoujly  rejolve,  that  Dr.  Percivai,  berequejled  to  draw 
up  a grateful  and  refpeBful  Tribute  to  his  Memory, to  be  infer  ted 
in  the  Journals,  of  the  Society , with  a view  to  record  his  dijlin - 
guificd  merit,  and  to  prolong  the  influence  of  his  bright  example 

November  13,  1782. 

JT  a meeting  of  /^Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  it  was  refolved  unanimoufy , 

“ That  the  Thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  Dr.  Per- 
ci\AL,forhis  Tribute  to  the  Memory  ^ Charles  de 
Pol  jer,  efq\  and  that  he  be  d fired  to  print  the fame.’' 


[ 191  ] 
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T R I B U T E 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 


CHARLES  DE  POLIER,  ESQ; 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

MANCHESTER. 


«*■ 

THE  contemplation  of  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence affords  the  mod  pleaiing  and  inflruftive 
exercife  to  a weil-conditutcd  mind.  By  exalting  our 
ideas  of  the  human  character,  it  expands  and  heightens 
the  principle  of  benevolence;  and  at  the  fame  time  is 
favourable  to  piety,  by  raifing  our  views  to  the 
Supreme  Author  of  ail  that  is  fair  and  good  in  man. 

The  wife  and  the  virtuous  have  ever  dwelt  with 
delight  on  the  meritorious  talents  and  difpofitions  of 
their  fellow-creatures ; and  an  amiable  philofopher 
drew  from  this  fource  fuch  fvveet  confolations,  under 
the  toils  and  diftreffes'  of  life,  that  he  warmly  recom- 
mends the  pra&ice  tQ  our  imitation.  <c  When  you 
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“ would  recreate  yourfelf”  fays  M.  Antoninus, <c  re* 
<c  jle ft  on  the  laudable  qualities  of  your  acquaintance  ; 
46  on  the  magnanimity  of  one , the  modefly  cf  another , 
4<  or  the  liberality  of  a third.*”  Generous  medita- 
tion ! which  everyone  prefent  may  indulge  ; and  by 
indulging,  ailimilate  to  his  own  nature  the  various 
perfections  of  others ; transfufing,  as  it  were,  into  his 
breaft,  the  virtues  which  he  contemplates. 

Can  we  engage  ourfelves  in  fuch  an  exercife,  with- 
out the  mod:  lively  recolleCtion  of  our  late  honoured 
and  beloved  colleague  ? Ills  image  prefents  itfelf 
before  us ; and  we  inflantly  recognife  the  agreeable- 
nefs  of  his  form,  the  animation  of  his  countenance, 
the  vigour  of  his  underftanding,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart.  How  graceful  was  his  addrefs ; how 
fprightly,  entertaining,  and  intelligent,  his  converfa- 
tion  ! What  rich  {lores  of  knowledge  did  he  dis- 
play; what  facility  in  the  ufe,  what  judgment  in  the 
application  of  them ! Few  have  been  the  fubjeCts 
of  di  feu  hi  on  in  this  Society,  which  his  obferva- 
tions  have  not  enlightened  t and  what  he  could  not 
himelf  elucidate,  he  has  enabled  others  to  do,  by 
the  pertinency  of  his  queries,  and  the  fagacity  of 
his  conjectures.  So  quick  was  his  penetration,  fo 
enlarged  his  comprehenfion,  fo  exaCt  the  arrangement 
of  his  intellectual  treafures!  Learning,  with  fome, 
is  the  parent  of  mental  obfeurity  ; and  the  multiple 
city  of  ideas  which  have  been  acquired  by  fevere 
lludy,  ferve  only  to  produce  perplexity  and  confufion. 


* M.  Antonin,  lib.  vi. 
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Bat  Mr.  de  Polios  thoughts  were  always  ready  at 
command : and  he  engaged  with  perfpicuity  oil 

every  topic  of  difcourfe,  beca  fe  he  law,  at  one  view, 
all  its  relations  and  analogies  to  thofe  branches  of 
knowledge  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted. 
With  fuch  felicity  of  ge  ‘ms,  he  was  continually 
making  large  acceffions  to  his  hock  of  fcience,  with- 
out laborious  refearches,  or  feclulion  from  the  focial 
enjoyments  of  life. 

Of  his  abilities  as  a writer,  he  furnlfhed  us  with  a 
ffriking  proof,  in  the  Differtation  he  delivered  lafl 
winter  ;*  which  is  equally  diftinguiflied  by  the  juft- 
nefs  of  its  fentiments,  and  the  purity  of  its  diction  ; 
and  fully  difplays  his  perfect  attainment  both  of  the 
idiom-and  embellifhments  of  the  Englifh  language. 

But  Mr.  de  Polier  had  merits,  more  eftimable  than 
thofe,  which  he  derived  from  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy, 
the  elegance  of  his  tafle,  or  the  powers  of  his 
underhand ing.  And  his  friends  will  cordially  unite 
with  me  in  teftifying,  that,  if  honoured  for  his  intel - 
• lednal , he  was  beloved  for  his  moral  endowments. 
His  heart  was  open  to  every  generous  fympathy ; 
and  the  fenfibility  of  his  nature  fo  enlivened  all  his 
perceptions,  that  the  drdinary  duties  of  focial  inter* 
courfe  were  performed  by  him  with  a warmth, 
almofl  equal  to  that  of  friendfhip.  Nor  was  this 
the  artificial  deportment  of  unmeaning  courtefy;  but 
the  generous  effufion  of  a heart,  which  felt  for 

* On  the  pleafure  which  the  mind  receives  from  the  exercife  of 
its  faculties,  and  particularly  that  of  tajle» 
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all  mankind.  In  fnch  'philanthropy , politenefs  has 
its  true  foundation  : and  of  this  joint  grace  of  nature 
and  education,  “ which  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue 
ct  where  it  meets  her,  and  imitates  her  attions  where 
“ (lie  is  not,”  our  lamented  brother  was  a bright  ex- 
ample. So  engaging  were  his  manners,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fincere  his  difpofition,  that  we  may 
apply  to  him  with  honour , what  Cicero  meant  as  a 
reproach  \ that  he  was  qualified,  cum  trijlibus  fever e, 
cum  remijfis  jucunde , cum  fenihus  graviter,  cum  juven- 
tute  comiter  vivere.  Thefe  powers  of  plealing  flowed 
from  no  fervile  compliances,  nor  ever  led  him  into 
criminal  indulgences.  As  a companion,  he  was  con- 
vivial without  intemperance,  and  gay  without  levity 
or  licentioufnefs.  His  converfation  was  fprightly  and 
unrefervecl ; but,  in  the  mod  unguarded  hours  of 
mirth,  exempt  from  all  indecency  and  profanenefs: 
and  the  Tallies  of  his  wit  and  pleafantry  were  fo 

feafoned  with  good  humour,  that  they  gave  delight, 

\ 

unmixed  with  pain,  even  to  thofe  who  were  the 
objects  of  them.  If  the  coarfer  pleafures  of  the  bot- 
tle be  banifhed  from  cur  tables;  of  if  rational  conver- 
fation, and  delicacy  of  behaviour,  with  the  fweet 
foclety  of  the  fofter  fex,  be  now  fubflituted  in  their 
room,  this  happy  revolution  has  been  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  de  Polier. 

Yet  though  urbanity,  according  to  the  mod 
liberal  interpretation  of  that  term,  was  the  charac - 
terijlic  of  our  excellent  colleague,  he  poflefied  other 
endowments,  of  more  intrinfic  value : and  I could 
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enlarge,  with  pleafure,  on  his  nice  fenfe  of  reCfitude, 
his  inviolable  integrity,  and  facred  regard  to  truth. 
Thefe  moral  virtues  were,  in  him,  founded  on  no 
fictitious  principle  of  honour , but  refulted  from  the 
conftitution  of  his  mind;  and  were  {Lengthened  by 
habit,  regulated  by  reafon,  and  fan&ioned  by  religion: 
for,  notwithftanding-  the  veil  which  he  chofe  to  call 
over  his  piety  ^ it  was  manifeft  to  his  intimate  friends; 
and  may  be  recolleCted  by  others,  who  have  marked 
the  ferioufnefs  with  which  he  difcourfed  on  every 
fubjeCt  relative  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 
Defective  indeed  muft  be  the  character  of  that  man, 
who  can  difcern  and  acknowledge,  without  venera- 
ting, the  divine  perfections;  and  partake  of  the  boun- 
ties of  nature,  yet  feel  no  emotions  of  gratitude 
towards  its  benevolent  Author.  A little  philofophy , 
fays  Lord  Verulam,  may  incline  the  mind  to  atheifm ; 
but  depth  in  philofophy  will  bring  it  about  again  to 
religion .* 

I have  thus  attempted  to  draw  a rude  fketch  of  the 
features  of  our  late  honoured  friend.  A fuller  deli- 
neation might  furnilh  a more  pleating  picture  to 
Grangers;  but  to  the  members  of  this  fociety,  a few 
outlines  will  fuffice  to  revive  the  image  of  the  beloved 
original.  This  image,  I truft,  will  be  long  and  for- 

* The  noble  author  Subjoins  a juft  reafon  for  this  obfervation  : 

For  while  the  mind  of  man,”  fays  he,  “ looketh  upo x\  fecond  canfa 
“ fcattcred,  it  may  fometimes  reft  in  them,  and  go  no  farther : but 
“ when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  linked  together,  it  muft 
il  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity.” 

Bacon’s  Eflay  on  Atheifm. 
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cibly  imprefled  on  oiir  minds  ; and  that  every  one 
here  prefent  may  adopt  the  language  of  Tacitus,  on 
a fimilar  occafion  : “ ^uicquid  ex  Sign  cola  amavimus , 
<c  quicquld  mirati  fumus , manet , manfurumque  eft  in 

animis  hominum ” tc  Whatever  in  Agricola  was 
“ the  objeft  of  our  love  and  of  our  admiration,  re- 
<c  mains,  and  will  remain,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
Ci  knew  him.” 

Having  taken  a fliort  view  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
de  Polier,  curiofity  and  attachment  concur  in  prompt- 
ing us  to  extend  the  retrofpeft;  and  we  become  foli- 
citous  to  know  fomething  of  his  connections  and  edu- 
cation ; and  to  trace  the  leading  events  of  a life,  in 
the  conclufion  of  which  we  have  been  fo  deeply  inte- 
refted.  But  our  friend  was  no  egotift;  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  concerns  of  others, 
precluded  the  detail  of  his  own.  I muff  content 
myfelf,  therefore,  with  prefenting  to  the  fociety  the 
following  brief  memoirs. 

Charles  de  Polier  Bottens  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev. 

• de  Polier  Bottens,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 

Church  of  Laufanne,  Prefident  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Pais  de  Vaud,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Manheim,  and  citizen  of  Geneva.  He 
was  born  at  Laufanne,  in  the  year  1753;  and  re- 
ceived the  fir  ft  part  of  his  education  in  the  public 
fchools  of  that  city.  As  foon  as  he  had  acquired  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  claftics,  he  was  fent  to  an 
academy  near  CafTel,  in  Germany;  from  whence, 
after  a refidence  of  two  years,  he  was  removed  to 
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the  univerfity  of  Gottingen.  In  this  celebrated  feat 
of  learning,  he  palled  three  years ; and  being  then 
inclined  to  a military  life,  he  obtained  a lieutenant's 
commiflion  in  the  Swifs  regiment  of  D’Erlach,  in  the 
French  fervice.  But  he  foon  refigned  his  commiflion, 
and  returned  to  Laufanne,  where  he  had  a command 
given  him  in  one  of  the  provincial  regiments  of  dra- 
goons. In  this  fituation,  his  connexion  commenced 
with  the  Earl  of  Tyrone;  who  offered  him  the  tuition 
of  his  eldefl:  fon,  Lord  Ie  Foer,  on  terms  equally 
honourable  and  advantageous.  But  before  the  en- 
gagement was  completed,  propofals  were  made  to 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  to  become  gover- 
nor to  the  hereditary  prince,  with  an  annuity  for  life 
of  twelve  hundred  rix-dollars,  an  apartment  at  court, 
and  the  pod:  of  chamberlain,  or  rank  of  colonel. 
Thefe  propofals,  however,  he  declined  in  favour  of 
Lord  Tyrone.  And  he  executed  the  important  truft 
ailigned  to  him  with  fuch  judgement,  tendernefs,  and 
fidelity,  as  induced  that  refpc&able  nobleman  to  com- 
mit three  of  his  children  to  his  foie  dire&ion.  Thefe 
amiable  youths  he  brought  to  England  in  the  fum- 
mer  of  1779,  and  fettled  them  at  the  fchool  of  a 
clergyman  in  Mancliefter,  who  is  eminently  diftin- 
guidied  by  his  virtues  and  abilities. 

At  this  period  our  firfl  acquaintance  with  Mr.  de 
Polier  was  formed.  By  the  laws  of  hofpitality  he 
was  entitled  to  our  attention  as  a Granger.  But  his 
per  fon  al  accomplidiments,  and  the  charms  of  his  con 
veifation,  foon  iuperfedcd  the  ordinary  claims  of 
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cuftom,  and  converted  formal  civijity  into  efteem  and 
friendfhip.  He  became  our  companion  in  nleafure? 
our  affiftant  in  ftudy,  our  counfellor  in  difficulty,  and 
our  folace  in  diftrefs.  Amufement  acquired  a dignity 
and  zeft  by  his  participation,  and  he  foftened  the 
auherity  of  philofophy  wlienever  he  joined  in  the 
purfuit.  The  inftitution  which  now  celebrates  his 
memory,  owes  to  him  much  of  its  popularity  and 
fuccefs:  and  fo  long  as  it  fubfifts,  his  name  will  be 
revered  as  one  of  its  founders  and  moll  Ihining 
ornaments. 

About  the  middle  of  lafl  winter  he  was  attacked 
by  a complaint,  which  at  firlt  gave  no  dilhirbance 
to  the  vital  fun&ions.  But  being  aggravated  by  the 
fatigues  of  a long  journey  to  Holyhead,  and  of  a 
voyage  from  thern.e  to  Dublin,  at  a time  when  he 
laboured  tinder  the  Influenza,  the  malady  rapidly 
increafed  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  and  put  a final 
period  to  his  valuable  life  on  the  1 8th  of  October 
1782*.  The  vigour  of  h’s  faculties,  and  the  warmth 
of  his  af+e&ions,  continued  even  to  the  hour  of  his 
difTolution.  And  the  amiablenefs  of  his  behaviour  in 
the  clofing  fcene  of  trial  and  buffering  through  which 
he  paffed,  gave  fuch  completion  to  his  character,  that 
we  may  apply  to  him  what  the  poet  has  faid  of 
Mr.  Addifon: 

“ He  taught  us  how  to  live  ; and,  oh!  too  high 

“ The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die!”f 

* At  Curraghmore,  near  Waterford,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
f Tickell’s  Poems  on  the  death  ol  Mr.  Addifon. 
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On  this  affe&ing  event,  I cannot  exprefs  your  feel- 
ings and  my  own,  in  terms  fo  forcible  as  thofe  of  the 
animated  hiftorian,  whom  I have  before  quoted.  Si 
quis  pioruni  mqnibus  locus  ; fi , ut  fapientibus  placet , 
non  cum  cor  pore  exjlinguuntur  magnee  animce  ; placicle 
quiefcaSj  nofque  ab  infirmo  defiderio , ad  contempla- 
tionem  virtutum  tuarum  voces , quas  neque  lugeri  neque 
plangi  fas  eft!  Admiratione  te  potius  temporalibus 
laudibus , et  fi  natura  fuppeditet , fimilitudine  decore - 
mus!*  “ If  there  be  any  habitation  for  the  fhades 
“ of  the  virtuous  ; if,  as  philofophers  fuppofe, 
“ exalted  fouls  do  not  perifli  with  the  body ; may 
“ you  repofe  in  peace,  and  recall  us  from  vain  regret 
‘c  to  the  contemplation  of  your  virtues,  which  allow 
“ no  place  for  mourning  or  complaint ! Let  us 
“ adorn  your  memory  rather  by  a fixed  admiration, 
“ and  if  our  natures  will  permit,  by  an  imitation  of 
cc  your  excellent  qualities,  than  by  temporary 
“ eulogies. f 

* Tacit.  Vit.  Agricoltc. 

I See  Mr.  Aikin  s T.  ranflation  of  the  Life  of  Agncola.  j 
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CONTAINING 


SU P P LE M ENTARY  REMARKS, 

AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I 


AS  the  Socratic  mode  of  dhfcufjion  admits  not  of  interruption 
by  Notes , the  author  has  chofen  to  infert  in  this  place  fucb  ad- 
ditional remarks  and  f illustrations,  concerning  the fubjedt 
-Matter  of  the  Difcourfe  on  Truth,  as  further  reading  or  reflec- 
tion have  fuggefed  to  bis  mind.  He  has  alfo  annexed  a few 
ftp i>le miliary  Notes  to  the  other  Dissertations. 


I 


I 


SOCRATIC  DISCOURSE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HERE  is  a principle  of  Honour  which  feems  to  be,  in  fome 


meafure,  diftinCt  from  that  of  virtue;  and  originates  from 
the  aflociation  of  certain  ideas  of  propriety,  or  pride,  with  reCtitude 
of  conduct.  Amongft  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  virtue  and 
honour  were  deified;  and  a joint  altar  was  confecrated  to  them  at 
Rome;  but  afterwards  each  of  them  had  feparate  temples;  fo  con- 
nected, however,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  honour 
without  paflihg  through  that  of  virtue. 

The  genuine  principle  of  honour,  in  its  full  extent,  may  be  de- 
fined, a quick  perception  and  ftrong  feeling  of  moral  obligation, 
particularly  with  refpeCt  to  probity  and  truth,  in  conjunction  with 
an  acute  fenfibility  to  Ihame,  reproach,  or  infamy.  But  in  different 
characters,  thefe  two  conftituent  parts  of  the  principle  are  found 
to  exift  in  proportions  fo  widely  diverfified,  as  fometimes  to  appear 
almoft  fingle  and  detached.  The  former  alway  aids  and Jlrengtkens 
virtue;  the  latter  may,  occafionally,  imitate  her  aftions ,f  when 

* See  page  8. 

* “ Honour’s  a facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 

“ The  noble  mind’s  diilinguifliing  perfection, 

“ That  aids  and  llrengthens  Virtue  where  it  meets  her, 

“ And  imitates  her  aCtions  where  Hie  is  not: 

“ It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with.”  Addison’s  CjU. 


I.  TRUE  AND  FALSE  HONOUR.* 
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fafhion  happily  countenances,  or  high  example  prompts  to  re&i- 
tudc.  But  being  connected,  for  the  moil  part,  with  a jealous  pride, 
and  capricious  irritability,  it  will  be  more  flocked  with  the  impu- 
tation, than  with  the  commiffion  of  what  is  wrong.  And  thus  it 
will  conflitute  that  fpurious  honour,  which,  by  a perverfion  of  the 
laws  of  affociation,  puts  evil  for  good,  and  good , for  evil ; and,  under 
the  fanXion  of  a name,  perpetrates  crimes  without  remorfe,  and 
even  without  ignominy.  To  this  empirical  morality  duelling  owes 
its  rife,  which,  with  fatal  confidence,  pretends  to  cure  the  indeco- 
rums of  focial  intercourfe,  whilft  itdeflroys  the  lives  of  individuals, 
fubverts  the  peace  of  families,  and  violates  the  mofl  facred  laws  of 
the  community.  It  is  aftonifhing  that  a pradtice,  which  originated 
in  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  dilorder,  fhould  be 
continued  in  this  enlightened  period,  though  condemned  by  tfie 
polity  of  every  fate,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  Chriftianity.  The  ancient  Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks 
were  ufed  to  decide  criminal  queftions  of  faff,  in  the  laft  refort, 
by  combat.  But  this  method  of  trial,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  refrained  to  the  following  conditions : — i.  That  the 
crime,  for  which  it  was  infituted,  fhould  be  capital.  2.  That  it 
fhould  be  certain  that  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated.  3.  That 
the  accufed,  by  common  fame,  fhould  be  fuppofcd  guilty.  4.  That 
the  matter  fhould  not  be  capable  of  proof  by  witneffes.  A cuilom 
thus  regulated  appears  wife  and  equitable  in  companion  with  mo- 
dern duelling,  which  has  feldom  any  objeX,  but  the  redrefs  of 
fantafic  wrongs,  or  the  difplay  of  refentment,  that  often  fublifi s 
before  its  execution.  Is  there  a man  of  probity  and  humanity,  and 
many  of  this  charaX  er,  I am  perfuaded,  have  been  feduced  by  the 
illufions  of  falfe  honour,  who,  if  not  prohibited  bylaw,  would  think 
himfelf  authorized  to  call  forth  his  antagonif,  place  him  as  a mark, 
and  appoint  a ruffian  to  fire  a pifol  at  him,  becaufe,  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  or  in  the  unguarded  hours  of  convivial  mirth,  he  has 
committed  fome  trilling  offence,  or  verbal  incivility?  And  is  it 
not  adding  the  moff  egregious  folly  to  injufice,  to  undertake  him- 
felf this  opprobrious  office,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  to  the 
ruin,  perhaps,  of  his  dcarelt  connexions  ? For,  I prefume,  it  now 
forms  no  part  of  the  creed  of  the  duellift,  that  Divine  Providence 
will  interpofe,  cn  luch  cccafions,  to  prelerve  the  injured,  and  to 
punifh  tire  aggrefior. 
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The  military  fpirit  which  a long  war  has  revived  amongft  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  which  the  armed  aflociations,  efta- 
blifhcd  in  different  places,  cannot  fail  to  fofter  and  fupport,  may, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  multiply  challenges,  and  to  extend  the  prac- 
tice of  fingle  combat.  Courage  is  fo  effential  to  the  character  of  a 
foldier,  that  it  becomes  magnified  in  his  eftiroalion,  far  beyond  its 
real  defert;  and  he  is  not  only  in  danger  of  miftaking  its  trne 
nature,  and  proper  object,  but  of  acquiring  a contempt  for  every 
virtue,  which,  in  his  perverted  judgment,  ftands  in  competition  with 
it.  Like  Achilles,  jura  negat  ftbi  nata  ; nihil  non  arrogat  armis . 
Reafon  and  religion  fliould,  therefore,  exert  their  united  authority 
to  check  the  influence  of  fuch  baneful  errors : and  law  fliould  ri- 
goroufly  punifh,  with  difgrace  and  infamy,  the  man  who  can 
facrifice  humanity  to  pride,  and  juftice  to  the  fpedous  counterfeit 
of  gallantry. 

I (hall  clofe  this  feftion  with  the  following  paffl tge,  from  the  ce- 
lebrated Commentaries  of  Sir  William  Blackflone : — <e  Exprcls 
“ malice  is,  when  one  with  a fedate,  deliberate  mind,  and  formed 
“ defign,  doth  kill  another;  which  formed  defign  is  evidenced  by 
“ external  circumftances  difeovering  that  inward  intention ; as  lying 
“ in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges,  and  concerted 
“ fchemesto  do  him  fome  bodily  harm.  This  takes  in  the  cafe  of  deli- 
“ berate  duelling,  where  both  parties  meet,  avowedly  with  an  intent 
“ to  murder;  thinking  it  their  duty  as  gentlemen,  and  claiming  it 
“ as  their  right,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives,  and  thofe  cf  their 
“ fellow-creatures,  without  any  warrant  or  authority  from  any 
“ power,  either  human  or  divine,  but  in  direft  contradi&ion  to  tiie 
“ laws  both  of  God  and  man : and  therefore,  the  law  has  juftly 
“ fixed  the  crime  and  punifhment  of  murder,  on  them  and  on  their 
“ feconds  alfo.”* 


II.  FALSE  MAXIMS  OF  MORALITY, f 

THE,  hiflory  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Chcrbury,  admirably  exem- 
plifies the  folly  and  danger  of  adopting  false  maxims  of 
morality.  From  the  variety  of  inftances  which  offer  themfelves 
m the  memoirs  of  this  romantic  nobleman,  I fliall  fele«5l  the  fol- 
* Book  iv.  chap.  14. 


i See  page  9. 
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lowing: — During  his  abode  at  the  Duke  of  Montmorency’s,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Paris,  it  happened  one  evening,  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Dutchefs  deVentadour,  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  went  to  walk  in  the  meadows  with  his  lordfhip,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  young  lady  wore  a knot  of  ri- 
band on  her  head,  which  ^ French  chevalier  fnatched  away,  and 
fattened  to  his  hatband.  He  was  defired  to  return  it,  but  refufed. 
The  lady  then  requefted  Lord  Herbert  to  recover  it  for  her.  A 
race  entticd ; and  the  chevalier  finding  himfelf  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, made  a fudden  turn,  and  was  about  to  deliver  his  prize  to 
the  young  lady,  when  Lord  Herbert  feized  his  arm  and  cried  out, 
“ I give  it  you.”  ‘ Pardon  me,’  faid  the  lady,  ‘ it  is  he  who  gives 
c it  me.’  “ Madam,”  replied  Lord  Herbert,  “ I will  not  con- 
“ tr adiCt  you ; but  if  the  chevalier  do  not  acknowledge  that  I con- 
Cl  ftrain  him  to  give  the  riband,  I will  fight  with  him.”  And  the 
next  day  he  fent  him  a challenge,  “ being  bound  thereunto,” 
fays  he,  “ by  the  oath  taken  when  I was  made  knight  of  the  bath.” 

He  relates,  alfo,  three  other  fimilar  cafes  to  fhew,  how  frittly  he 
held  himfelf  to  his  oath  of  knighthood.  “ This  oath,”  fays  the  in- 
genious editor  of  Lord  Herbert’s  life,  “ is  one  remnant  of  a fuper- 
“ ftitious  and  romantic  age,  which  an  age  calling  itfelf  enlightened 
“ ftill  retains.  \ The  folemn  fervice  at  the  inveftiture  of  the  knights, 
“ which  has  not  the  leaft  connexion  with  any  thing  holy,  is  a piece 
“ of  the  fame  profane  pageantry.  The  oath  being  no  longer  fup- 
“ pofed  to  bind,  it  is  ftrange  mockery  to  invoke  heaven  on  fo 
“ trifling  an  occafion.”  And  it  would  be  more  ttrange,  if  each 
knight,  like  the  mifguidedLord  Herbert,  fnould  think  himfelf  obliged 
to  cut  a man’s  throat,  whenever  a young  lady  lofes  her  top-knot ! 

Thefe  religious  engagements  are  fo  often  mifapplied,  that  ;t 
cannot  be  unfeafcnable  to  enter  into  a brief  difeuflion  of  their  true 
nature  and  obligation.  A vow  may  be  defined,  a devout  promife 
. made  to  God , refpefting  either  the  performance  or  omijfion  of  fome 
voluntary  aft;  and  is  often  accompanied  with  an  imprecation  of 
divine  vengeance  on  the  infraction  of  it.  The  only  legitimate  ufe 
of  fuch  an  engagement  is,  to  increafe  our  abhorrence  of  what  ;s 
evil,  and  to  confirm  our  refolution  in  the  more  arduous  purfuits  of 
virtue.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  applied  to  the  neglcCt  of  any  ante- 
cedent duty,  or  to  the  accomplifhment  of  any  impious  or  immoral 
parpofe.  • Were  it  otherwife,  thefe  arbitrary  ties  might  be  made  ^ 
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piea  for  violating  every  law,  whether  human  or  divine.  Even  pru- 
dence, in  certain  cafes,  is  of  fufficient  force  to  fuperfede  the  validity 
of  a vow.  Thus,  if  the  fuperftitious  parent  of  a numerous  and 
helplefs  family  were,  in  fonie  prelfing  danger,  to  invoke  the  adift- 
ance  of  heaven,  by  the  molt  folemn  avowal  of  his  refolution  to  give 
all  his  fubftance  to  the  church,  or  to  the  poor;  fuch  an  abfurd  in- 
tention has  not  the  nature  of  an  engagement,  and  is  void  in  itfelf: 
for,  we  are  allured,  that  the  execution  of  it  could  never  prove  ac- 
ceptable  to  a wife  and  benevolent  Deity,  with  whom  alone  the 
contra<R  was  made.  But  this  reafoning  does  not  extend  to  rafh 
*ind  injurious  bargains,  or  to  promifes  of  a focial  natnre,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  an  oath:  for,  as  the  maintenance  of  faith 
is  of  the  higheft  importance  in  the  commerce  of  life;  to  add  impiety 
to  the  breach  of  it,  mull  certainly  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  the 
offence:  and  in  fuch  inflances,  the  good  man  changeth  not , though 
he fware  to  his  onvn  hurt. 





III.  FEALTY  TO  MAGISTRATES. 


PjpHE  commands  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  legislature, 
arenot  binding,  when  theyoppofe  the  known  and  acknowledged 
obligations  of  morality;  and  the  younger  Cato  has  beenjuftlycenl'ured, 
for  engaging  in  the  execution  of  what  he  himfelf  deemed  a violent 
and  moft  opprefiive  fentence  againft  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus.  This 
prince  was  brother  to1  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  by  the  fame 
right  of  hereditary  fuccefflon.  He  was  in  full  peace  and  amity  with 
Rome,  and  was  accufed  of  no  practices,  nor  fifpedted  of  any  de- 
figns  againf  the  republic.  But  the  infamous  Clodius,  who  was 
then  tribune,  propofed  and  obtained  the  law,  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate pique  and  revenge,  To  give  a fan&ion  to  it,  Cato  was 
charged  with  its  fulfilment;  and  undertook  the  comrnifiion,  though 
contrary  to  all  his  ideas  of  juftice  and  reftitude.  I believe  no  mo- 


ralift  of  the  prefent  times  will  admit  the  validity  of  Cicero’s  apo- 


logy for  the  mifeondudt  of  his 


friend:  “ The  commiffion,”  fays 


* See  page  9. 
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he,  u was  defigned  not  to  adorn,  but  to  banifh  Cato;  not  offered, 
“ but  impofed  upon  him.  Why  then  did  he  obey  it?  For  the 
' fame  realbn,  that  he  /wore  to  obey  other  laws,  which  he  knew  to 
“ be  unjuft,  that  he  might  not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fury  of  his 
“ enemies,  or  by  a fruitlefs  pertinacity,  deprive  the  republic  of  his 
“ fervices.’’ — Orat.  pro  Sexto. 

The  conduct  of  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the  aeffruftion  of  the  brave 
Numantines,  is  equally  reprehenfibie;  for  it  is  confefled,  by  Lu- 
cius Floras,  that  the  Romans  commenced  hoftilities  again#  that 
people,  without  even  a pretence  to  render  them  juftifiable:  and 
the  horrid  barbarities,  exercifed  in  the  fiege  of  Numantia,  excite 
peculiar  indignation, from  the  unparalleled  fortitude  and  vigour  which 
the  inhabitants  difplayed  in  the  defence  of  iheir  liberties.  Such  bra- 
very, exerted  in  a caufe  fo  noble,  merited  the  patronage,  and 
fhould  have  called  forth  the  clemency,  not  the  refentment  of  Scipio. 
But  the  Romans  appear  to  have  entertained  no  confiftent  ideas  con- 
cerning die  privileges  of  other  nations,  or  the  common  rights  of 
mankind.  They  proudly  arrogated  to  themfelves  the  government 
of.  the  world,  and  the  maxim,  regere  imperio  populos,*  was  the 
plea  for  every  conqueft.  This  principle  pervades  the  writings  of 
all  their  poets  and  hiftorians:  and  even  the  philofophical  Tacitus, 
in  delivering  the  memoirs  of  Agricola,  expreffes  not  the  flighteft 
difkpprobation  of  the  numerous  and  deftruciive  expeditions  into 
Britain.  Yet  he  has,  inadvertently,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Galgacus, 
one  of  the  chieftains  of  our  warlike  anceftors,  fuch  fentiments  as 
may  be  deemed  a ftigma  on  his  venerable  father-in-law,  for  obe- 
dience to  imperial  mandates,  founded  on  cruelty  and  injuftice. . 
Rap  tores  orbis,  pojlquam  cwicia  vajlantibas  defitere  terrx,  et  mare 
Jcrutantu-r ; ,fi  locuples  hojiis  efr,  avar't ; ft  pauper,  ambitiojt.  Sffos 
non  oriens,  non  occidens  fa  Haven?. : foli  omnium,  opes  atqne  inopiam, 
pari  aJTeciu  cor.cu pi  feint.  Auferre,  trucidarc,  rapere  fulfil  nomi- 
nibns , imperium;  atqne  uhi  folitudinevi  faciunt,  paean  appellant . ft 
“ Thefe  plunderers  of  the  world,  after  exhaufti.og  the  land  by 

their  devafeations,  are  rifling  the  ocean:  ftimuiated  by  avarice,  it 

* “ Ttr  regfre  impf.rio  roru t os  Romane  memento, 

“ fllae  uhi  erunt  aries)  paciique  imponerc  morem, 

“ Paixere  fubjeiSli>,  et  Jcbcllate  fupetbos.”  Vise. 


+ Tacit.  Vit.  Agric. 
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u their  enemy  be  rich;  by  ambition,  if  poor;  unfatiated  by  theeaft, 
“ and  by  the  weft;  the  only  people  who  behold  wealth  and  indi- 
“ gence  with  equal  avidity:  to  ravage,  to  daughter,  to  ufurp  under 
“ falfe  titles,  they  call  empire;  and  when  they  make  a defert,  they 
“ call  it  peace.”'* 

Modern  conquefts  have  been  founded  on  claims  equally  invalid 
and  tyrannical  with  thofe  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a fatire  on  human 
rcaion,  and  ftill  more  difgraceful  to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind, 
to  review  the  principles  on  which  the  Spaniards  affeded  to  efta- 
blifti  their  rights  to  the  extenfive  dominions  in  the  new  world. 
Their  generals  were  inftruded  to  notify,  with  great  formality,  to 
the  innocent  and  ignorant  natives  of  the  weftern  hemifphere,  that 
St.  Peter  had  fubjeded  the  univerfe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff;  and  that  this  lord  of  the  whole  creation  had  made  a grant 
of  the  iflands,  of  the  'Terra  Firma , and  of  the  ocean,  to  the  Catholic 
Kings  of  Caftile.  To  tliefe  monarchs  they  were  required  to  fub- 
jed  themlelves;  and  if  they  refufed,  the  molt  exemplary  vengeance 
was  denouncedagainft  them.  They  were  threatened  to  bedclpoiled 
of  their  wives  and  children,  to  have  their  country  ravaged,  and  to 
be  thcmfelves  fold  for  Haves. f 

Inftances  like  thefe  afford  the  moft  irrefragable  evidence,  that 
fealty  to  magiftrates  muft  always  be  regarded  as  a conditional  ob- 
ligation; and  that  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands  may 
involve  us  in  high  degrees  of  guilt  and  infamy.  Yet  a very  diftin- 
guilhed  hiftorian  and  mofalift  has  call;  a refieClion  on  certain  fca- 
oflicers,  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  religned 
their  commiffions  from  fcruples  of  confcience  relative  to  the  Spanifh 
war,  in  1656;  which  the  hiftorian  himfelf  acknowledges  to  have 
been  highly  impolitic,  and  a moft  unwarrantable  violation  of treaty. 
“ They  thought,”  lays  Mr. Hume,  “ no  command  of  their  fuperiors 
“ could  juftify  a war,  which  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  na— 
“ tural  equity,  and  which  the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  to 
u order.  Individuals  they  maintained,  in  refigning  to  the  public 
“ their  natural  liberty,  could  beftow  on  it  what  they  themlelves 
" were  polfeffcd  of,  a right  of  performing  lawful  adions;  and  could 


* Aikin’s  Tranflation  of  the  Lite  of  Agricola. 

+ See  Merrara,  Dec.  I.  lib.  vii.  cap.  14;  alfo  Robertfon’s  Hiltory  of  Ameiica, 
note  23. 
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“ invert  if.  with  no  authority  oF  commanding  what  is  contrary  to 
*>'•  the  decrees  of  heaven.  Such  maxims,  though  they  feem  re  rtxi- 
“ able,  are  perhaps  too  perfect  !or  human  nature,  and  inuft  be  re- 
“ garded  as  one  effed,  though  oF  the  moil  innocent  and  even 
*'■  honourable  kind,  of  that  fpirit,  partly  Fanatical,  partly  republican, 
“which  predominated  in  England.”  That  maxims  -which feem 
rcafonable,  and  a fpirit  of  the  viojl  innocent  and  even  honourable  kind 
fliould  be  deemed  too  perfect  for  human  nature , participates  of  Ma- 
chiavelian  policy.  It  mult  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  indi- 
viduals cannot  often  be  fully  competent  to  decide  of  the  juftice  or 
injuftice  of  foreign  wars;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  ftate  are 
bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  lawful  authority,  when  they  are 
not  oppofite  to  the  clear  didates  of  honour  and  equity.  But  when- 
ever the  mind  has  fufficient  evidence  of  the  improbity,  oppreffion, 
or  tyranny  of  public  meafures;  no  one,  under  fuch  convidion,  can 
voluntarily  abet  or  aid  them,  in  confidence  with  duty  to  himfelf, 
to  his  country,  and  to  mankind.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
conteft  with  America,  the  Earl  of  Effingham  found  himfelf  in  this 
ciiftrefsful  predicament;  as  appears  from  his  letter  of  relignation 
sddrefl’ed  to  Lord  Barrington ; wherein  he  expreffes  his  feelings  in 
the  following  terms: — “ Your  lordffiip  is  no  ftranger  to  the  con- 
“ dud  which  I have  obferved  in  the  unhappy  difputes  with  our 
u American  colonies.  The  King  is  too  juft  and  too  generous  not 
“ to  believe,  that  the  votes  I have  given  in  Parliament  have  been 
“ given  according  to  the  didates  of  my  confciencc..  Whether  I 
“ have  erred  or  not,  the  courfe  cf  future  events  muft  determine. 
“ In  the  mean  time,  if  I were  capable  of  fuch  duplicity  as  to  be  any 
« way  concerned  in  enforcing  thofe  meafures  of  which  I have  fo 
“ publicly  and  folcmnly  exprefled  my  difapprobation,  I ffiould  ill 
“ deferve  what  lam  moft  ambitious  of  obtaining — the  erteem  and 
“ favourable  opinion  of  my  foyereign. 

“ My  requeft,  therefore,  to  your  lordffiip  is  this,  that  after  having 
“ laid  thofe  circumftances  before  the  King,  you  will  aflure  his  ma- 
u jefty,  that  he  has  not  a futyed  who  is  more  ready  than  I am,  with 
« the  utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  to  facrifice  his  life  and  fortune  in  fupport 
“ of  the  fafety,  honour,  and  dignity  of  his  majerty’s  crown  and 
perfon.  But  the  very  fame  principles,  which  have  infpired  me 
“ with  thefe  unalterable  fentiments  of  duty  and  affedion  to  his  ma- 
“ jelly,  will  not  fuffer  me  to  be  inrtrumental  in  .depriving  any  part 
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«■  of  his  people  of  tliofe  liberties,  which  form  the  bell  fecurity  for 
4‘  their  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  government.  As  I cannot, 
4‘  without  reproach  from  my  own  confidence,  confent  to  bear  arms 
44  againft  my  fellovv-fubjefts  in  America,  in  what,  to  my  weak  d is- 
44  cernment  is  not  a clear  caufe;  and  as  it  feems  now  to  be  finally 
44  refolved  that  the  cud  regiment  is  to  go  upon  American  fervice, 
4‘  I defire  your  lordfliip  to  lay  me  in  the  moll  dutiful  manner  at  his 
44  Majefty’s  feet,  and  humbly  beg  that  1 may  be  permitted  to  retire. 

“ Your  lordfliip  will  eafily  conceive  the  regret  and  mortifica- 
4t  tion  I feel  at  being  neceflitated  to  quit  the  military  profeflion, 
44  which  has  been  tliat  of  my  anceftors  for  many  generations,  to 
44  which  I have  been  bred  almoll  from  my  infancy;  to  which  I have 
44  devoted  the  fludy  of  my  life;  and  to  perfect  myfelf  in  which,  l 
44  have  fought  inftruftion  and  fervice  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
44  they  were  to  be  found. 

44  I have  delayed  this  to  the  laft  moment,  Icll  any  wrong  con- 
44  ftru&ion  fhould  be  given  to  a conduct  which  Is  influenced  only 
44  by  the  purefl  motives.  I complain  of  nothing;  I love  my  pro- 
44  feflion,  and  fliould  think  it  highly  blameable  to  quit  any  courfe 
44  of  life,  in  which  I might  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  fo  long  as  my 
44  conftitutional  principles,  and  my  notions  of  honour,  permitted  me 
44  to  continue  in  it.”  Sept.  12, 1775. 

In  the  prefent  hoftilities  between  die  Swedes  and  die  Ruffians, 
difquietudes  are  faid  to  have  arifen  in  the  minds  of  fonie  of  the 
Swedifli  officers,  concerning  die  legality  of  the  war  44  The  14th 
44  article  in  the  form  of  government,  prefented  by  the  king,  and 
44  agreed  to  by  the  diet,  after  die  revolution  of  1772,  exprefsly  dc- 
44  termines,  4 that  the  king  cannot  carry  on  an  offenlive  war,  with- 
44  out  the  confent  of  the  Hates  afl'embled/  Neverthelefs  die  hoftile 
44  difpofitions  of  Ruflia  againft  Sweden,  at  the  period  of  fitting  out 
44  die  armaments,  have  been  fufficiently  proved,  fo  as  not  to  render 
“ it  doubtful,  whether  the  prefent  war  on  our  part  is  more  effenjivs 
“ than  defenfive.  On  this  account  fcruples  have  arifen  in  die 
44  minds  of  fome  officers  ferving  in  the  army  in  Finland,  4 whether 

the  officers,  who,  from  the  mere  will  of  the  king,  without  the 
44  previous  confent  of  the  diet,  and  even  without  the  knowledge’of 
*(  the  Hates,  allow  diemfelves  to  be  employed  in  the  war,  which 
44  has  ever/  appearance  of  being  offensive  on  our  part,  at  leaft, 
" 'm  prefent  campaign,  do  not  render  diemfelves  refponfble  to 
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<c  the  nation  affembled,  and  punifhable  fooner  or  later,  for  having 
“ afted  contrary  to  their  oath.’  Yielding  to  thefe  fcruples,  five  ofti- 
“ cers  applied  for  diliniflion,  and  their  example  was  fooa  followed 
“ by  feveral  others.*” 


IV.  FALSE  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  FRIENDSHIP.# 

JVfANY  of  the  ancients  appear  to  have  entertained  very  enthu- 
liaftic  notions  of  friendship  ; and  to  have  fuppofed, 
that  it  fuperfedes,  in  particular  circumftances,  both  wifdom  and 
prudence,  and  every  fpecies  of  moral  obligation.  When  Blofiius, 
the  bofom  companion  of  the  elder  Gracchus,  was  fummoned 
before  the  fenate  of  Rome,  after  the  tumult  which  proved 
fatal  to  that  tribune,  he  was  interrogated  whether  he  had  always 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Gracchus?  “ Yes,”  anfwered  Blofiius, 
“ mod;  punctually,  for  fo  I thought  it  my  duty  to  do.  And,  if  it 
“ had  been  pofiible  for  him  to  delire  me  to  fire  the  capitol,  I fiiould 
“ not  have  lcrupled  to  comply,  from  my  full  confidence  in  his 
“ reditude.” f The  folly  and  criminality  of  fuch  a blind  facrifice 
of  reafon  and  judgment  to  tire  will  of  another,  are  too  obvjous  to 
need  any  comment.  Connections,  of  this  fervile  nature,  merit  not 
the  honourable  appellation  of  friendfhip.  And  we  may  juftly  adopt 
the  opinion,  which  Cicero  has  delivered  concerning  them:  Si  ovinia 
facienda  fint , qua;  amici  velint , non  amiciti^e  tales  Jed  conjura- 
tion es  putanda  funt.\ 

Not  lefs  foreign  to  the  true  obligations  of  this  amiable  and  ve- 
nerable pafiion,  was  the  exclamation  of  Themiftocles : “ God  for- 
“ bid,  that  I fiiould  fit  upon  a tribunal,  where  my  friends  were  not 
“ more  favoured  than  Grangers!”  The  letter  of  King  Agefilaus, 
to  one  of  the  Spartan  judges,  which  Plutarch  has  preferved,  is  a 
ftill  more  ftriking  proof  of  the  practical  influence  of  the  fame  falfa 

* General  Evening  Poft,  Sept.  2,  1788. 

§ See  page  13.  + Plut.  Vit.  Gracchi.  f Cic.  de  Off. 

The  friendfhips  of  the  world 

“ Are  oh  confederacies  in  vice.”  Addison’s  Cat®. 
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opinion;  becaufe  this  prince  was  a man  or  probity  and  equity,  vir- 
tues which  belonged  not  to  the  Athenian  Hatefman.  “IfNicias 
**  be  innocent, ” fays  he,  “ acquit  him,  for  the  fake  of  juftice;  but, 
<l  if  he  be  guilty,  acquit  him,  for  the  fake  of  my  attacliment  to 
“ him.”*  The  Homan  nioralift,  whom  I have  fo  lately  quoted, 
very  forcibly  objects  to  the  interference  of  friendlhip,  in  the  ma- 
gisterial functions:  yet,  by  a flrange  ddulion,  he  permits  an  advo- 
cate to  give  a piaujib'h  colouring  to  the  oflence,  with  which  his 
friend  is  charged;  and  to  place  the  fadt  in  the  mod:  advantageous, 
though  it  fhould  be  a fctlfe  light,  t In  his  treatil'e  Jc  Amicitia , he 
remarks,  that,  “ in  cafes,  which  affedt  the  life,  or  good  fame  of  a 
friend,  it  may  be  allowable  to  deviate  a little  from  what  is  Jlriclly 
*l  right,  in  order  to  comply  with  his  defires  ; provided,  however, 
“ that  our  own  charadter  be  not  injured  by  it.”  Su  h ioofe  and 
erroneous  maxims  certainly  merit  animadverfi  on  : and  1 fliall  re- 
late the  .following  incident,  which  occurred  fevcral  centuries  before 
the  period  of  Cicero,  as  an  antidote  to  them.  Chilo,  the  Laceda> 
monian,  one  of  the  figes  of  Greece,  who  is  celebrated  for  the 
fentence,  know  thyself,  which  he  caufed  to  be  written  at  Pci- 
phos  in  letters  of  gold,  is  fiid  to  have  addreiTed  himfelf  to  his 
friends,  when  on  his  deadi-bcd,  in  terms  to  this  dFedt: — “ I cannot 
“ through  thecourfe  of  a long  life,  look  back  with  uneafinefs  tfpon 
“ any  fingle  inffance  of  my  conduct,  unlefs,  perhaps,  on  that  which 
“ I am  going  to  mention;  wherein  I confefs,  I am  fill  doubtful 
“ whether  I adted  properly  or  not.  I was  once  appointed  judge, 
in  conjunction  with  two  others,  when  my  particular  friend  v/as 
“ arraigned  before  us.  Were  the  laws  to  have  taken  their  due 
“ courfe,  he  mult  inevitably  have  been  condemned  to  die.  After 
“ much  debate,  therefore,  witli  myfclf,  I adopted  this  expedient. 
M I gave  myown  vote  according  to  my  confcience,  but,  at  the  fame 
**  time,  employed  all  my  eloquence  to  prevail  with  my  affociates  to 
“ abfolve  the  criminal.  Now  I cannot  but  refledt  upon  this  act 
**  witli  concern,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  there  was  fomething  of 
perfidy,  in  perliiading  others  to  go  counter  to  what  I myfelf 
“ clbeemed  right.” H 


* Plut.  in  Vit.  Agcfilai.  i Cic.  de  OtF.  lib.  ii.  14. 


fome  judicious  obi'ervati  -s  on  tills  fubjedt  in  FitzcfUorne'.-,  I raters  ■ 
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Tully’s  falfe  ideas,  concerning  the  privileges  of  friendfhip,  be* 
trayed  him  on  feveral  occafions  into  meannefs,  and  even  immorality 
of  condu<5t.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  earneftly  folicits  Atticus  to  be 
guilty  of  prevarication  in  his  defence.  It  feems  that  he  had  written 
an  invedlive  oration  againft  an  eminent  fenator,  fuppofed  to  be 
Curio.  This  piece  was  defigned  only  fur  the  entertainment  of  a 
i'eledl  party;  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  been 
publifhed  by  them.  He  wrote,  therefore,  to  his  friend  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  PercuJJiJli  antem  me  de  oratione  prolata;  cui  vai- 
ner i,  ut  fcribis , medere,  ft  quid  petes.  Et  quia  feripta  mihi 

videiur  negligentius  quam  caster#,  puto  pojfes  probare  non  ejfe 
meant*  “ You  have  fhocked  me  with  the  news  that  my  oration 

“ is  made  public.  Heal  the  wound,  if  you  poffibly  can.  

“ As  it  is  written  more  negligently  than  my  other  orations,  I think 
“ you  may  prove  it  not  to  be  mine.”  It  is  remarkable,  that  Tully 
fliould  have  made  a requeft  of  this  nature  to  Atticus,  who  is  faid  to 
have  had  fach  an  abhorrence  of  deceit,  that  he  never  uttered  a falfe- 
hood  himfelf,  nor  could  pardon  it  in  another.  Cicero’s  letter  to 
Lucceius,  requefting  him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  “ and  not 
“ to  reject  the  generous  partiality  of  friendfhip,  but  to  give  more 
u to  affeftion  than  to  truth,”  is  too  well  known  to  be  recited  here.f 
But,  extravagantly  as  many  of  the  ancients  have  eftimated 
friendfhip,  a modern  writer  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  has  rated 
it  fill  higher;  and  does  not  hefitate  to  aflert,  that  all  the  difeourfes 

* Ep.  ad  Attic,  iii.  12. 

+ In  the  intercourfe  of  friendfhip  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  difplayed 
much  delicacy  of  lentiment.  The  paffages  which  I have  quoted  from  Cicero, 
evince  the  truth  of  this  obfervation.  Horace  affords  a further  confirmation  of  ic 
in  the  dole  of  his  beautiful  addrefs  to  Grofphus,  Ode  XVI.  lib.  ii.  And  Pliny  in 
one  of  his  familiar  epiltles  f Ep.  XIX.  lib.  i.J  difgraces  an  act  of  the  molt  exalted 
generofity,  by  the  infult  to  amity  which  accompanies  it.  “ Born,”  fays  he  to 
Romanus  Firmus,  “ in  the  fame  town,  educated  in  the  fame  fchool,  and  living 
“ with  you  from  early  youth  in  habits  of  Ibid!  eonnedtion,  I feel  the  ftrongeft 
“ motives  to  promote  the  advancement  of  your  fortune  and  dignity.  I fend  you, 
“ therefore,  three  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,  (2421I.  fterlingj  to  elevate  you  from 
“ the  rank  of  decurio  to  that  of  a Roman  knight.”  But  he  then  adds,  “ From 
“ my  knowledge  of  your  charadter,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  admonifb  you  to  behave 
“ in  your  new  Ration,  thus  conferred  by  me,  with  the  modefty  which  becomes 
*‘  my  beneficiary.  For  that  honour  fhould  be  f'olicitoully  preferved,  in  which  the 
“ reputation  of  a beneiadtor  is  involved.”  Ego  ne  il/uii  quidem  admoneo , quod 
admonere  deberem,  nifi  tc  Jcircm  J ponte  faclurum , ut  dignitatc  d me  data  quam 
modcjiijfme,  ut  a me  data , utare.  Nam  folicit.us  cujtodiendus  ejl  honor,  in  quo 
■ tiam  benefuium  amici  tuendum  cjl. 
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on  the  fubjeft,  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  appear  to  him 
flat  and  low,  in  companion  with  the  fenfe  which  he  entertains  of 
it.  “ This  bond/’  he  fays,  “ diflblves  every  antecedent  obligation; 
« and  the  fecrpt  which  I have  fworn  not  to  reveal  to  another,  I 
« may,  without  perjury,  communicate  to  him,  who  is  not  another , 
<(  but  myfelf”*  If  the  author  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Chrijli - 
anityf  had  confined  himfelf  to  iiich  unwarrantable  ideas  of  friend- 
fliip,  when  he  divefts  it  of  the  fan  a ion  of  our  Divine  Lawgiver, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  acquiefcing  in  his  decifion.  But 
an  affeffion  fo  congenial  to  the  principles  of  our  religion,  when 
properly  governed,  and  judicioufly  diretfed,  feems  to  merit,  and 
I trail  is  not  deftitute  of,  'evangelical  fupport.  Benevolence  is, 
indeed,  the  great  law  of  the  Gofpel  difpeniation ; but  it  mull 
have  its  commencement  in  the  more  confined  and  partial  chari- 
ties: and  the  man  who  has  felt  not  the  appropriated  regard  of 
a fon,  a brother,  a huiband,  or  a friend,  cannot  have  a heart 
capable  of  being  expanded  with  philanthropy.  Even  p.^ty 
itfelf  originates  from  the  filial  relation  apd  we  learn  to  transfer  to 
the  Deity  that  gratitude  and  veneration,  with  which  the  tender 
offices  and  wifdom  of  our  parents  firft  infpired  us.  It  is  not  the 
objedl  of  Chriftianity  to  overturn,  but  to  regulate  the  ceconomy  of 
the  human  mind : and  if  benevolence  muft  have  its  foundation  in 
private  affection,  the  divine  law,  which  directs  the  former,  necef- 
iarily  inculcates  the  latter. 

That  our  Saviour  himfelf  experienced  the  tendereft  fympathies 
of  friendfhip,  may,  I think,  be  juftly  deduced,  both  from  his  flrong 
attachment  to  John,  the  favourite  difciple,  and  from  the  expreffions 
of  peculiar  endearment,  with  which  he  performed  the  miracle  of 
railing  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  On  this  affe&ing  occafion  the 
Evangelifl  relates,  that  Jefus  wept : and  fo  fenfible  were  the  Jews 
of  the  anguifh  of  his  foul,  that  they  cried  out,  Behold  how  he  loved 
him!*  And  if  Christ  gave  fuch  a decifive  proof  of  perfonal  at- 
tachment and  friendfhip,  the  hiffory  of  the  Gofpel  nolefs  clearly 
evinces,  that  his  difciples  felt  an  affeflion  of  the  fame  tender  and 
peculiar  kind  to  their  Divine  Mailer.  In  the  pathetic  converfation 
which  paffed  previous  to  the  fufferings  and  death  of  Jesus,  when 

* See  Montaigne’s  Efihys,  book  i.  chap.  27.  + Soame  Jenyns,  efq. 

* John,  chap,  xi.ver.  35,  36.  See  fome  admirable  reflections  on  this  fubjeit 
itt  the  Notes  to  Mr.  Melmoth’s  Tranflation  of  I.oflius, 
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he  prophetically,  but  tenderly,  charged  them  with  their  future  de- 
fection, Peter,  in  the  warmth  of  his  regard,  replied,  though  1 Jhould 
die  (with  thee , yet 1 will  / not  deny  thee.  The  bitter  repentance  of 
this  Apoftle,  fubfequent  to  the  mifconduol  which  his  great  Matter 
liad  predicted,  affords  a further  difplay  of  the  force  of  his  friend- 
' fhip : and  Christ  himfelf  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the 
kindeft  and  rnoft  explicit  acknowledgment  of  it.  So  when  they 
had  dined,  Jefus  faith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  fon  of  Jonas,  lovejl 
thou  me,  more  than  thefe?  He  faith  unto  him.  Tea,  Lord,  thou 
knowef  that  1 love  thee.  He  faith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  He 
faith  unto  him  again  the  fecond  tune,  Simon,  fon  of  Jonas,  lovejl 
thou  me?  He  faith  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowef  that  I love 
thee.  He  faith  unto  him , Feed  my  fheep.  He  faith  wito  him  the 
third  time,  Simon,  fon  oj'  Jo?ias,  lovef  thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved 
becaufe  he  faid  unto  him  the  third  time,  lovef  thou  me  ? And  he  faid 
unto  him.  Lord,  thou  knowcf  all  things;  thou  knowef  that  1 love 
thee.  Jefus  faith  unto  him.  Feed  my  Jheepf 
/In  the  interefting  paffage  here  recited,  that,  lively,  reciprocal, 

N 

and  peculiar  regard,  which  conftitutes  friendlhip,  is  not  only  re- 
cognifed,  but  appealed  to  and  authorized  as  a generous  and  ani- 
mating principle  of  aCtion.  And  if  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion 
has  no  where  exprefsly  ordained  it  as  a duty,  it  is  probably,  becaufe 
this  virtue  is  of f pedal,  and  not  of  univerfal  obligation;  depending 
on  particular  relations,  and  contingent  circumftances,  which  human 
power  can  feldom  influence  or  command.  It  may  be  added,  too, 
that  the  divine  law  prefuppofes  the  exiftence  of  fuch  affe&ions  as 
are  purely  natural  and  fpontaneous;  and  direfts  its  precepts,  not  to 
their  production,  but  folely  to  their  government  and  regulation. 
Hence  we  find  not  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  fcriptures,  one  ex- 
plicit injunction  to  parents  to  love  their  children  : yet,  furely,  this 
very  eflential  moral  office  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  catalogue 
of  evangelical  graces,  notwithftanding  the  filence  of  facred  writ 
concerning  it.  And  the  fame  plea  may  be  extended  to  friendfhip, 
with  due  allowance  for  its  rarer  occurrence  and  more  partial  obli- 
gation. The  Chriftian,  therefore,  in  perfeCt  conliffency  with  his 
faith,  may  admire  and  imitate  the  examples  of  generous  amity, 
which  hiflory  and  obfervation  exhibit  to  his  view.  Peradventure 
for  a good  man,  fays  the  Apoftle,  fame  might  even  dare  to  die . 

. * -f  John,  ch.  xxi.  ver.  ij,  16,  17. 
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And  the  facrifice  of  our  own  eafe,  intered,  or  life  itfelf,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  another,  with  whom  we  are  connected  by  drong  and 
peculiar  ties,  may  not  only  be  judifiable,  but  highly  honourable  and 
meritorious.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  privileges 
of  friendfhip  are  fubordinate  to  the  rights  of  fociety;  and  that  no 
attachment,  merely  perfonal,  can  warrant  the  violation  of  juflice, 
fidelity,  or  truth. 

The  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  of  vai.our,  and  the  love 
of  our  country,  are  (till  more  licentious  than  thoi'e  above  recited 
concerning  friendship.  It  fiiould  feem,  that  the  underftanding 
is  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  which  ufually  accompanies  tilde  vir- 
tues; and  that  they  are  edimated  by  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence, 
or  by  the  elevated  ftation  of  their  poiTeffors,  rather  than  by  the 
dandard  of  intrinfic  merit  or  public  udlity.  Jullice  and  probity 
are  fiightly  regarded,  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  focial  life,  equally 
incumbent  on  all  ranks  of  men  : and  he  who  pradifes  the  u,  ap- 
pears to  have  no  claim  to  more  than  common  approbation.  But 
great  exertions  of  courage  or  patriotifm,as  they  exceed  the  demands, 
fo  they  proportionably  excite  the  admiration  of  our  fellow- citizens. 

This  admiration  kindles  in  the  mind  an  enthufiafm  whicn  often 

\ 

fufpends,  and  fometimes  fupprefies,  the  calmer  principles  of  hu- 
manity, equity,  and  truth;  and  the  hero  or  patriot  is  indulged  in 
all  the  privileges  which  he  afiumes;  nothing  being  judged  criminal 
that  promotes  the  perfonal  glory  of  the  one,  or  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  other.  The  hidory  of  all  ages  confirms  the  truth  of  thefe 
obier rations:  but  they  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  re- 
cords of  antiquity;  which,  for  the  mod  part,  celebrate  the  deeds  of 
Warriors  and  dateimen  with  unqualified  applaufe,  and  without  the 
lead  diferimination  of  right  and  wrong. 


V.  DUPLICITY  OF  CHARLES  I.* 

/"CONSULT  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  22  ; Rufiiworth,  vol. i.  from  p. 

1 19  to  127  ; Hume’s  Hid.  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  10.  , ed.  1754.  “ He 
“ had  promifed  to  the  lad  Houfe  of  Commons  a redreis  o{  this  reli- 
“ gious  grievance  ; but  he  was  too  apt,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  te 

* See  page  54. 
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u confider  theip  promifes  as  temporary  expedients,  which,  after  the 
“ dilfolution  of  the  parliament,  he  was  not  any  further  to  regard.” 
Id.  p.  156.  See  alfo  the  Life  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  p.  143; 
Whitlock, p.  10;  the  Petition  of  Rights ; Harris’s  Hiflory;  Sidney’s 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  665,  &c.  Rapin  fays,  “ Charles  made  fre- 
“ quent  ufe  of  mental  refervations,  concealed  in  ambiguous  terms, 
“ and  general  exprellions,  of  which  he  referved  the  explication  to  a 
“ proper  time  and  place.  For  this  reafon  the  parliament  could 
“ never  confide  in  his  promifes,  wherein  there  was  always  either 
“ fome  ambiguous  term,  or  fome  reflriclion  that  rendered  them  ufe- 
“ lefs.  This  may  be  faid  to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  his 
“ ruin;  becaufe  giving  thereby  occalion  ofdiftruft,  it  was  nofpofli- 
“ ble  to  find  any  expedient  for  a peace  with  the  parliament.  He  was 
“ thought  to  aft  with  fo  little  fincerity  in  his  engagements,  that  it 
“ was  believed  there  was  no  dependence  on  his  word.  The  parlia- 
u ment  could  not  even  refolve  to  debate  on  the  king’s  propofitions, 
“ fo  convinced  were,  they  of  his  ability  to  hide  his  real  intentions 
“under  ambiguous  exprellions.”  Rapin’s  Hill.  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 
The  following  palfage  is  taken  from  the  works  of  an  hiftorian, 
who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  very  partial  to  King  Charles. 
“ Male  pofit a eft  lex,  qua  tumult uarie  pofta  ef,  was  one  of  thofe 
“ pofitions  of  Ariflotle,”  fays  he,  “ which  hath  never  fince  been 
“ contradicted ; and  was  an  advantage,  that  being  well  managed, 
“ and  ftoutly  infilled  upon,  would  in  fpite  of  ail  their  machinations, 
“ which  wrere  not  yet  firmly  and  folidly  formed,  have  brought  them 
“ to  a temper  of  being  treated  with.  But  I have  fome  caufe  to 
“ believe,  that  even  this  argument,  which  was  unanfwerable  for  the 
“ rejecting  that  bill,  was  applied  for  the  confirming  it;  and  an  opi- 
“ nion  that  the  violence  and  force  ufed  in  procuring  it  rendered  it 
“ abfolutely  invalid  and  void,  made  the  confirmation  of  it  lefs  con- 
“ lidered,  as  not  being  of  ftrength  to  make  that  aft  good,  which 
“ was  in  itfelf  null.  And  I doubt  this  logic  had  an  influence  upon 
“ other  adts  of  lefs  moment.” — Clarendon’s  Hill.  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
Rapin  makes  the  following  obfervation  on  this  palfage: — “Let 
“ the  reader  judge  after  this,  if  We  may  boall  of  King  Charles’s 
“ fincerity,  fince  even  in  palling  afts  of  parliament,  which  are  the 
“ moll  authentic  andfolemn  promifes  a king  of  England  can  make, 
“ he  gave  his  alfent.  merely  in  an  opinion  that  they  were  void  in 
“ therafelres,  and  confequently  he  was  not  bound  by  this  engage^, 
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<c  ment.”  I have  inferted  thele  references  and  quotations,  not 
merely  to  authenticate  the  charge  againft  King  Charles,  but  to  fhew, 
from  his  unhappy  fate,  how  delufive,  dangerous,  and  infamous,  is 
the  following  political  obfervation  of  Machiavel : — “ It  has  appeared 
“ by  experience,  that  thofe  princes  who  have  made  light  of  their 
“ word,  and  artfully  deceived  mankind,  have  all  along  don^  great 
“ things,  and  have  at  length  got  the  better  of  fuch  as  proceeded 
**  upon  honourable  principles.” 


VI.  DISPUTATION.* 

JpOLEMIC  (kill  is  a dangerous  qualification;  and,  if  not  governed 
by  charity,  wifdom,  and  integrity,  may  betray  the  pofleffor. 
either  into  intemperate  zeal,  or  abfolute  indifference  for  truth. 
Every  object  afTumes  an  importance,  in  our  eftimation,  proportioned 
in  fome  degree  to  the  labour  and  attention  which  we  bcftow  upon 
it : and  the  fame  enthufiafm  that  dignifies  a butterfly  or  a medal  to 
the  virtuofo  and  the  antiquary,  may  convert  controverfy  into  quixo- 
tifm;  and  prefent,  to  the  deluded  imagination  of  the  theological 
knight-errant,  a barber’s  bafon,  as  Mambrino’s  helmet.*  The  real 
value  of  any  dotfrine  can  only  be  determined  by  its  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  man,  with  refpetf  to  himfelf,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  or 
to  God  : and  it  has  been  well  obferved,  by  a writer  of  diffinguiflied 
abilities,  that  fome  kinds  of  error  and  fuperftition  are  fo  intimately 
connected  with  truth  and  virtue,  as  to  render  the  reparation  of  them 
impracticable,  without  doing  violence  to  both.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, according  to  our  Saviour’s  excellent  advice,  to  let  a few 
tares  grow  up  with  the  wheat,  (if  they  be  of  fuch  a nature,  as  'to 
fuffer  the  wheat  to  grow  along  with  them,)  than  to  endanger  the 
definition  of  the  wheat  by  rooting  up  the  tares. § 

, Bigotry  may  be  affociated  with  truth,  as  well  as  with  error : and 
tins  temper  of  mind  is  always  unfavourable  to  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, whatever  be  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Erafmus 
a erts,  that  moft  of  the  reformers  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
became  worfe  men  in  confequence  of  the  revolution  which  they 

* See  page  6r. 

* See  Don  Quixote.  § See  Prieftley  on  the  San  ament,  P.  6^. 
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accomplished.  I know  not  whether  this  fadt  will  be  admitted  o* 
his  authority:  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  fury  of  zeal,  and  the  acri- 
mony of  deputation,  are  neither  confonant  to  the  religion  of  nature, 
nor  to  the  meek  and  peaceable  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel. 

But  polemic  flail  is  fometimes  employed  in  the  defence  of  opi- 
nions, which  are  known  or  believed  to  be  falfe:  and  by  this  pra&ice, 
the  undemanding  either  becomes  the  dupe  of  its  own  impositions, 
or  acquires  that  indifference  to  truth  which  constitutes  incurable 
fcepticifm,  and  fometimes  terminates  in  the  moft  fatal  depravity. 
For  he  who  has  learned  to  be  regardlefs  of  right  and  wrong,  in  fen- 
timent  or  in  piinciple,  can  have  no  folicitude  about  the  like  distinc- 
tions in  his  difpofitions  or  behaviour.  Such  moral  apathy  gives  full 
fcope  to  every  irregular  defire,  and  vicious  propensity;  and  if  it  be 
aflociated  with  great  intelle&ual  endowments,  a character  may  be 
formed,  at  once  the  glory  and  the  dilgrace  of  human  nature.  Salluffc 
deferibes  Cataline  as  fub dolus,  varius , cujujlibet  rei  simulator  ac 
dissimulator.  And  I am  inclined  to  Believe,  that  the  remarkable 
portrait  of  Servin,  which  the  Duke  of  Sully  has  d>  awn,  owesfome 
of  its  moft  distinguishing  features  to  the  caufe  here  alludedto : — “Let 
“ the  reader  reprefent  to  himfelf  a man  of  a genius  fo  lively,  and  an 
<£  understanding  fo  extenSive,  as  rendered  him  fcarcely  ignorant  of 
“ any  thing  that  could  be  known  ; of  lb  vaft  and  ready  a comprehen- 
“ fion,  that  he  immediately  made  himfelf  malter  of  whatever  he 
<£  attempted ; and  of  fo  prodigious  a memory,  that  he  never  forgot 
u what  he  had  once  learned.  He  poSfeSfedallpartsof  philofophy  and 
► C£  the  mathematics,  particularly  fortification  and  drawing.  Even 
“ in  theology  he  was  fo  well  /killed,  that  he  was  an  excellent  preacher , 
«£  whenever  he  had  a wind  to  exert  that  talent;  and  an  able  difputant 
<£  for  and  againjl  the  reformed  religion,  hidifferently.  He  not  only 
“ understood  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  all  the  languages  which  we  call 
££  learned,  but  alfo  all  the  different  jargons,  or  modern  dialebts. 
<£  He  alfo  accented  and  pronounced  them  fo  naturally,  and  fo  per- 
<£  fefHy  imitated  the  geftures  and  manners,  both  of  the  Several 
“ nations  of  Europe,  and  the  particular  provinces  of  France,  that 
££  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a native  of  all  or  any  of  thefe 
*£  countries;  and  this  quality  he  applied  to  counterfeit  all  forts  of 
££  perfons,  wherein  he  fucceeded  wonderfully.  He  ivas,  moreover, 
*£  the  beSl  comedian  and  greatest,  droll,  that  perhaps  ever  appeared. 
££  lie  had  a genius  for  poetry,  and  had  written  many  verfes.  He 
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**  played  upon  almoft  all  inftruments,  was  a perfedl:  mafter  ofmufic, 
“ and  lung  moft  agreeably  and  juftly.  He  like-wife  could  fay  rnafs  ; 
“ for  he  was  of  a difpoftion  to  do , as  well  as  to  knowt  all  things . 
“ His  body  v/as  perfedly  well  fuited  to  his  mind;  he  was  light, 
“ nimble,  dextrous,  and  fit  for  all  exercifes : he  could  ride  well ; 
“ and  in  dancing,  wrefUing,  and  leaping,  he  was  admired.  There 
“ are  not  any  recreative  games  that  he  did  not  know;  and  he  was 
“ fkilled  in  almoft  ali  mechanic  arts.  But  now  for  the  reverfe  of 
“the  medal:  here  it  appeared,  that  he  was  treacherous,  cruel, 
“cowardly,  deceitful;  a liar,  a cheat,  a drunkard,  and  a glutton; 
“ a (harper  in  play,  immerfed  in  every  fpecies  of  vice,  a blas- 
“ phemer,  an  atheift.  In  a word,  in  him  might  be  found  all  the 
“ vices  contrary  to  nature,  honour,  religion,  and  fociety ; the  truth 
“ of  which  he  himfelf evinced  with  his  lateft  breath;  for  he  died, 
“ in  the  flower  of  his  age,  in  a common  brothel,  perfedlly  cor- 
“ rupted  by  his  debaucheries,  and  expired,  with  a glafs  in  his  hand, 
“ curfing  and  denying  God.”* 


VII.  INDISCRIMINATE  PLEADINGS  OF  LAWYERS-! 

nPHE  Roman.orators  engaged  in  the  defence  of  their  clients  or 
dependents,  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward: and,  under  fuch  circumftances,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that 
their  pleadings  would  be  regulated  by  the  pure  principles  ofjuftice 
and  redtitude.  But  the  fadt  was  often  far  otherwife,  through  the 
influence  of  ambition,  the  pride  ofvidtory,  the  connedtions  of  party, 
and  the  future  expedition  of  gifts  or  legacies.  Hortenfius  fup- 
ported  the  caufe  of  the  infamous  Verres:  and  Cicero  feems  to  have 
formed  a defign  of  undertaking  that  of  Cataline,  when  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  cruel  and  fcandalous  oppreflions 
in  Africa:  for,  in  a letter  to  Atticus,  he  fays : “ It  is  my  prefent  inten- 
“ tion  to  defend  Cailine.  We  have  j udges  to  our  mind ; yet  fiich  as 
pleafe  the  accufer  himfelf.  I hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  it  will  in* 

* Sec  the  Tranflation  of  Sully’s  Memoirs,  vol.  iii..  p.  92. 

* See  page  64. 
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« cline  him  to  ferve  me  in  our  common  petition.”  Indeed,  this 
celebrated  orator  does  not  fcruple  to  declare,  that  it  is  the  bulinefs 
of  an  advocate  not  fo  much  to  deliver  what  is  true  as  what  is  ufefiil 
to  his  client;  the  difcovery  of  truth  being  the  office  of  the  judge, 
and  not  of  the  pleader!  a fentiment  which  he  juftifies  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Panoetius  the  Stoic,  (De  Ofhciis,  ii.  14.)  In  one  of  his  orations 
he  fays,  “ That  man  is  much  miftaken,  who  conceives  he  has  an 
“ authentic  fpecimen  of  our  opinions  in  thefe  judicial  pleadings: 
“ they  are  the  ipeeches  of  the  caufes,  and  of  the  times,  not  of  the 
“ men  or  the  advocates.” — Pro.  A.  Cluentio.  Quin&ilian,  though 
he  lays  it  down  as  a rule,  that  an  orator  fhould  be  a good  man,  {ora- 
torem  ejfe  virum  botiwn,  dicendi  peritum ,)  allows,  notwithstanding, 
very  confiderable  latitude  to  the  art  of  pleading,  as  will  appear 
from  the  clofe  of  the  firfl  chapter  of  his  twelfth  book.  Modern 
lawyers  have  carried  thelicenfeof  the  bar  to  its  utmoft  extent:  and 
a judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  at  the  affizes  for  the  county  and 
city  of  Worcefter,  declared  it  to  be  “ the  duty  of  every  counfel, 
te  upon  all  occalions,  and  without  referve,  to  take  the  brief  which 
*c  fhould  be  firfl  offered  him.” — See  Notes  to  Juflification,  a poem. 
It  is  probably  on  this  ground  a celebrated  hiflorian  has  afferted, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  “ govern  their  confciences  by 
“ rules  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  entirely  oppofite  to  the  ideas 
te  which  prevail  with  honefl  men  of  other  profeflions.” — Macaulay’s 
Hill,  of  England.  It  fhould  feem,  that  the  father  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  entertained  the  like  fentiments;  for  Bifhop  Burnet  relates,  that 
he  quitted  the  bar,  becaufe  he  difapproved  of  the  common  mode  of 
giving  colour  in  pleadings , which  he  thought  a culpable  deviation 
from  truth.  It  is  recorded  alfo,  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  himfelf,  that 
whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  any  caufe  he  would 
engage  no  farther  in  it  than  to  explain  to  his  client  the  grounds 
of  that  convidtion.  His  biographer  fays,  that  he  abhorred  the  prac- 
tice of  mifreciting  evidences,  quoting  precedents  or  books  falfely  or 
unfairly,  fo  as  to  deceive  ignorant  juries,  or  inattentive  judges;  and 
that  he  adhered  to  the  fame  fcrupulous  fincerity  in  his  pleadings, 
which  he  obferved  in  the  other  tranfadlions  of  his  life.  For  he  ufed 
to  fay,  “ it  was  as  great  a difhonour  as  a man  was  capable  cf,  that 
“ for  a little  money  he  was  to  be  hired  to  fay  or  do  otherwif; 
“ than  he  thought.”* 

■*  Sec  Britifli  Biography,  vol  v.  p. 
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According  to  the  laws  which  now  fubfift,  no  counfellor  can  main- 
tain an  action  for  his  fees,  or  fo  much  as  demand  them,  without 
doing  wrong  to  his  reputation.*  He  is  liable  alfo  to  a year’s  im- 
prifonment,  and  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  filence  in  the  courts, 
if  dete&ed  in  the  pra&ice  of  deceit  or  colluflon.f 


ON 

I 

IIABIT  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REMARKS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I.  REV.  SIMON  BROWNE.* 

r I ''HE  conje&ures,  concerning  the  caufe  of  Mr.  Browne’s  very 
extraordinary  infinity,  having  been  read,  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  work,  by  one  acquainted  with  the  real  circumflances  of  the 
cafe,  I have  been  favoured  with  the  communication  of  the  following 
intcrefling  particulars: — ‘ Mr.  Browne  and  another  minifler  were 
“ walking  together,  near  Hampflead,  in  a part  of  the  road  infefled 
“ by  a notorious  footpad.  His  companion  faid,  fuppofe  the  footpad 
“ fhould  attack  us,  what  fliall  we  do?  It  will  be  a fhame,  replied 
“ Mr.  Browne,  for  two  perfons,  fo  flout  as  we  are,  to  be  robbed  by 
“ one  man.  Soon  afterwards,  the  footpad  appeared;  and,  whilft 
“ the  other  minifler  amufed  him  with  the  delivery  of  his  money, 

+ See  Blackftone’s  Commentaries,  book  iii.  chap.  3. 
i Statute  VVefttn.  I.  3 Edw.  I.  ch.  28.  Blackftone’s  Commentaries, b.  iii.  ch.  3. 

* See  page  78. 
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“ Mr.  Brpwne  got  behind  him,  took  him  in  his  arms,  threw  him 
“ down,  and  held  him  fall,  but  did  not  ftrike  him.  The  companion 
“ ran  for  aflillance,  and  foon  returned.  Mr.  Brown  rofe  up;  but 
“ on  detaching  himfelf  from  the  robber,  found  that  he  had  prefled 
“ bim  to  death.  The  fhock  of  this  event,  with  his  previous  agita- 
tion oj  mind,  affedted  his  brain  lb  forcibly,  that  he  thought  Goo 
“ had  taken  away  his  foul  from  him  ; and  that  he  did  it,  judicially, 
“ for  his  negledl  of  the  divine  rule  of  our  Saviour,  If  any  man 
“ take  thy  cloak , let  him  have  thy  coat  alfo .” 


31.  INFLUENCE  OF  SCENERY  ON  ASSOCIATION.* 

TN  the  life  of  the  Hon.  RoT  ert  Boyle,  drawn  up  by  himfelf,  we  are 
informed,  that  “curiolity  led  him  to  thole  wild  mountains, 
“ where  the  firll  and  chiefell  of  the  Carthufian  abbies  does  Hand 
*e  feated;  where  the  devil,  taking  advantage  of  that  deep  raving 
<£  melancholy,  fo  fad  a place,  his  humour,  and  the  llrange  ftories 
“ and  pidtures  he  found  there  of  Bruno , the  father  of  that  order, 
“ fuggelled  fuch  llrange  and  hideous  thoughts,  and  fudh  dillradling 
“ doubts  of  fome  of  the  fundamentals  of  Chriflianity;  that,  though 
“ his  looks  did  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing  but  the  forbid- 
“ dennefs  of  felf-difpatch  hindered  his  adling  it.  But  after  a tedi- 
“ ous  languifliment  of  many  months,  in  this  tedious  perplexity,  at 
**  laft  it  pleafed  God,  one  day  he  had  received  the  facrament,  to 
rellore  unto  him  the  withdrawn  fenfe  of  his  favour.” — Boyle’s 
Works,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  23. 


III.  LUDICROUS  ASSOCIATIONS. f 

r I "'HE  author  of  the  Critique  on  the  former  edition  of  this  work, 
in  the  Englifli  Review  for  September  1^84,  has  related  the 
the  following  curious  fadl : — “ Some  years  ago,  a rcfpedlable  cler- 
“ gyman,  an  inhabitant  of  London,  took  country  lodgings  at  a 


* See  page  89. 


+ See  page  92. 
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**  fmall  diftance  from  the  capital.  While  at  thefe  lodgings,  he 
“ ufually  rofe  early,  walked  into  the  fields,  and  drank  warm  milk. 
“ In  one  of  his  morning  walks,  it  {truck  him  that  he  would  try  if 
*l  he  could  milk  a cow;  he  immediately  fquatted  down,  in  imitation 
“ of  the  dairy-maids,  and  began  to  exereife  his  fingers  after  their 
“ manner.  In  the  midft  of  his  operations,  two  of  the  damfels 
i(  arrive  in  the  field,  and  perceiving  a grave  clergyman  in  fo  ludi- 
- <c  crous  a polture,  burft  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  accom- 
“ panied  with  fome  jocular  reproaches.  Struck  with  the  ridicule  of 
“ his  fituation,  the  clergyman  hurried  to  his  lodgings  in  the  ut.moft 
u confufion;  and  fo  ftrong  is  the  impreffion,  which  this  inconlider- 
“ able  incident  has  made  upon  his  mind,  that  ever  lince  he  fancies 
“ thefe  women,  or  fome  of  their  companions,  are  conftantly  follow- 
44  ing  him  wherever  he  goes,  finging  ballads  relative  to  the  event 
44  which  has  fo  much  affeded  him,  and  expoling  him,  in  a variety 
“ of  ways,  to  the  laughter  of  his  neighbours.  In  every  other  rc- 
44  fped  he  poffelfes  the  moft  perfect  clearnefs  and  folidity  of  under- 
44  {landing,  difcharges  the  duties  of  his  office  as  formerly ; and,  as 
“ he  is  a man  of  wit  and  learning,  is  confidered  by  his  acquaint- 
“ ance  as  a valuable  and  an  agreeable  companion.”  The  author 
of  this  article  has  added,  that  M.  Pafchal  believed  a gulph  was  be- 
fore him,  and  a fereen  placed  to  guard  him  from  the  view  of  it. 


TIE  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  feem  peculiarly  unfa- 


vourable to  the  principles  and  habits  of  the  fed  called  Quakers. 
Yet  this  refpedable  community  has  lately  planted  a colony,  and 
“ obtained  a civil  eilabliffiment,  amongft  cur  gay  and  volatile 
neighbours.  During  the  aflembly  of  the  notables,  a memorial 
was  prefented  to  the  Couut  dc  Vcrgennes,  by  one  of  the  heads  of 
their  fociety,  {fating  that,  “ In  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
44  there  are  many  hundred  dutiful  fubjeds,  who,  though  they  are 
fi  neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  Proteflants,  yet  worfhip  God  in 


IV.  SECT  OF  QUAKERS* 


* See  page  xor. 
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“ the  fame  temples  with  Jefus  and  his  Apoltles,  viz.  in  the  inward 
“of  their  fouls;  and  purfue,  in  reverent  filence,  the  doctrine  of 
“ Christ  only,  without  any  mixture  of  human  innovation.”  The 
Proteftants,  it  is  faid,  oppofed  the  petition  of  the  Quakers  for  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion ; and  ftrongly  folicited,  that  they  alone 
might  be  included  in  the  plan  of  toleration.  Rut  juftice  and  found 
policy  prevailed  in  the  king’s  council;  and  the  Quakers  obtained 
liberty  of  confidence,  not  only  for  themfelves,  but,  agreeably  to  their 
prayer,  for  every  fed,  which  maintains  peace  and  good  order. 
Decent  places  of  burial  are  afligned  to  them;  they  are  confirmed 
in  all  their  rights  of  polfdlion  and  inheritance ; and  the  edidt  of  the 
king  provides,  that  whenever  a child  is  born,  belonging  to  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  theneceffity  of  baptifm,  it  {hall  only  be  required 
of  the  father  or  mother  to  notify  fuch  birth  to  the  magiitrate. 


— 


ON 


INCONSISTENCY  OF  EXPECTATION. 


I.  COMPLAINTS  OF  LITERARY  MEN.* 

TR.  GRAY,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Mafon,  thus  expreifes 
himfelf: — “A  life  Ipent  out  of  the  world  has  its  hours  of 
“ deipondence,  its  inconveniences,  its  fufrerings,  as  numerous  and 
“ as  real,  though  not  quite  of  the  fame  fort,  as  a life  fpentin  the 

“ midft  of  it As  to  myfclf,  I cannot  boafl,  at  prefen t,  either  of 

“ my  fpirits,  my  fituation,  my  employments,  or  fertility.  The  days 
“ and  the  nights  pal’s,  and  1 am  never  the  nearer  to  any  thing,  but 
u that  one  to  which  we  are  all  tending;  yet  I love  people  that  leave 

* See  page  117. 
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u feme  traces  of  their  journey  behind  them,  and  have  ftrength 
“ enough  to  advife  you  to  do  fo  while  you  can.” — Luc:  xxviii. 
vol.  iv.  p.  25.  To  Dr.  Wharton,  Mr.  Gray  writes  in  the  following 
terms: — “ You  flatter  me,  in  thinking  that  any  thing  I can  do,* 
“ could  at  all  alleviate  the  juft  concern  your  loft  lias  given  you; 
“ but  I cannot  flatter,  myielf  fo  far,  and  know  how  li  tie  qualified  I 
“ am,  at  prefent,  to  give  any  fatisfaftion  to  myielf  on  this  head, 
“ and  in  this  way;  much  left  to  you.  I by  no  means  prelend  to 
u infpiration;  but  yet  I affirm,  that  the  faculty  in  queftion  is  by  no 
“ means  voluntary ; it  is  the  rei’ult  (1  fuppofe)  of  a certain  difpo- 
“ fition  of  mind,  which  does  not  depend  on  one’s  felf,  and  which 
“ I have  not  felt  this  long  time.  You,  that  are  a witneft  how  fel- 
“ dom  this  ipirit  has  moved  me  in  my  life,  may  ealily  give  credit 
6t  to  what  I lay.” — Letter  xxxii.  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 


II.  LOVE  OF  SCIENCE,  THE  RULING  PASSION. f 

TN  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol  xii.  under  the  article  Euler, 
it  is  recorded  of  Boerhaave,  that  when  lying  on  his  death- 
bed, he  anxioufly  counted  his  pulfe,  to  afeertain  whether  he  could 
live  to  fee  a publication,  which  he  expefted  from  the  prefs. 

M.  Euler,  in  1735,  folved,  in  three  days,  a very  extraordinary 
problem.  But  the  violent  and  unremitting  efforts  which  it  coft, 
occafioned  a fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  ufe  of  his  right  eye.  Annual  Regifter,  1785,  p.  10. 

* Wharton  had  requefted  Mr.  Cray  to  write  an  epitaph  on  his  for. 

t See  page  122. 
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ON  THE  ALLIANCE  OL 


NATURAL  HISTORY  WITH  POETRY. 


\ 

I.  YELLOW  VISION  IN  JAUNDICE.* 


HIS  obfervation  I regarded  as  a vulgar  error,  and  have  endea- 


voured to  fhe\V,  in  the  DiiTertation  now  referred  to,  that  it  is 
neither  confirmed  by  experience,  nor  confonant  to  reafon ; but  two 
inflances  have  lately  occurred  in  the  circle  of  my  practice,  which 
clearly  evince  that  the  opinion  has  fometimes  a foundation  in  fa&* 
and  that  conclulions  drawn,  even  from  a very  general  induction* 
may  be  fallacious:  for  my  obfervations  were  made  with  attention, 
during  a courfe  of  near  twenty  years.  The  patients  now  alluded 
to,  were  men  of  middle  age,  who  had  lived  intemperately,  whofe 
malady  had  proved  obftinate,  but  whofe  eyes  were  not  tinged  with 
bile,  in  an  extreme  degree : yet  they  were  uniform  in  their  tefti- 
mony,  that  all  white  obje&s  afiumed  a yellow  call:;  and  that  this 
hue  was  deepeft  on  their  riling  from  bed  in  a morning. 


* See  page  145. 
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INTO  THE 


Principles  and  Limits  cf  Taxation* 


IV  .TAN  has  a natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  held 
under  his  difpofal  and  authority:  Liberty  is  elfential 
to  the  perfeflion  of  a rational,  a moral,  and  an  ac- 
countable agent:  and  Property  refults  from  the  exer„ 
tion  of  thofe  powers  and  faculties,  which  theDeityhas 
bellowed,  which  duty  calls  forth  into  aflion,  and  which 
are  necefiary  to  well-being,  and  even  to  felf-preferva- 
tion.  Thefe  feveral  rights  involve  the  Iawfulnefs  of 
their  fupport,  and  the  guilt  of  their  invafion.  An 
attack  upon  his  life  or  liberty  will  juflify  a man,  in  the  • 
defence  of  them,  even  to  the  deprivation  of  the  life  or 
liberty  of  his  enemy;  and  the  invahon  of  his  property 

* This  little  tract  was  written  for  difcuflion  in  the  Literary  and 
Philofophical  Society,  at  a period  when  taxation  was  a fubjedt  pe- 
culiarly intending  to  the  inhabitants  of  Manchefter,  on  account  of 
a recent  duty  on  the  cotton-manufadtory;  which  was  afterwards 
repealed,  through  the  candour  and  wifdom  of  Parliament.  It  was 
ballotted  for  infertion  in  a former  volume  of  the  Society’s  Memoirs, 
hut  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  author,  and  has  fince  been  revifed 
and  enlarged.  An  Appendix  is  added,  at  the  end  of  the  Inquiry, 
containing  fupplementary  notes  and  illuftrutions. 
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will  warranties  reprifals  on  the  property  of  the  invader. 
But  the  ability  of  an  individual  would  frequently  be 
inadequate  to  the  defence  or  protection  of  his  rights; 
nor  could  he  judge,  with  impartiality,  concerning  the 
punifhment  due  to  the  violation  of  them.  In  a hate 
of  fociety,  therefore,  individuals  give  up  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  as  their  reprefentative,  the  right  of  pro- 
tection and  punithment.  This  right  becomes  a public 
one,  and  is  to  be  defended  by  the  collective  power 
and  united  expence  of  the  community.  From  thefe 
principles  flow  the  duty  of  allegiance,  the  authority 
' of  laws,  and  the  claims  of  revenue.  . To  refill  the 
attack  of  foreign  enemies,  fleets  and  armies  mult  be 
provided;  to  fupport  domeftic  peace,  to  adminifler 
diftributive  juftice,  and  to  regulate  the  police  of  cities 
and  diflriCts,  civil  officers  of  various  ranks  and  deno- 
minations are  to  be  maintained  and  remunerated; 
and  confiderable  funds  will  be  required  for  the  en- 
couragement of  fcience,  the  advancement  of  arts,  and 
the'extenfion  of  commerce.  Thus  multiplied  and 
complicated  are  the  juft  and  neceffary  charges  of 
government. 

The  moral  obligation  to  pay  taxes  reful  ts  from  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  fovereign  power,  for  the 
protection  which  it  affords,  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property;  and  for  the  energy  which  it  exerts  in  the 
promotion  of  order,  induftry,  virtue,  and  happinefs. 

This  obligation  is  common  to  the  fubje&s  of  every 
government;  but  under  the  happy  conflitution  of 
Great- Britain,  where  fubftdies  are  never  claimed  by 
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the  fupreme  magiftrate  without  the  confent  of  par- 
liament, we  become  bound,  by  a voluntary  com* 
pact,  made  by  our  delegates,  to  contribute  to  the 
public  exigencies,  in  fuch  proportions,  and  according 
to  fuch  modes,  as  they  have  deliberately  enaCted. 

And,  by  the  refufal  to  grant  fuch  contributions, 
or  by  the  evafion  of  them,  we  not  only  injure  the 
public  weal,  but,  indirectly,  invade  the  property 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  mull  bear  the  bur- 
den of  additional  im polls,  in  confequence  of  our 
contumacious  exemption. 

The  validity  of  thefe  feveral  obligations  is  equally 
clear  and  forcible.  - And  as  man  is  deftined,  by  his 
intellectual  powers  and  moral  propenfities,  no  lefs 
than  by  his  wants  and  weakneffes,  for  a date  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  obligations  are  not  merely  voluntary,  or  of 
pofiiive  inftitution;  but  fo  far  as  they  are  eflential  to 
that  focial  Hate,  originate  in  the  law  of  nature,  which 
can  be  deemed  no  other  than  the  will  of  God.  Yet, 
though  government,  in  this  fenfe,  is  of  divine  autho- 
rity, it  is  fo  conflituted  by  its  adaption  to  the  inte- 
refls  and  felicity  of  its  fubjeds.  The  rights  of  the 
people,  therefore,  are  not  only  antecedent  to,  but 
included  in,  thofe  of  the  magiftrate;  and  confequently 
there  can  never  fubfifl  a legitimate  competition  be- 
tween them.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  the  world  is  one 
continued  feries  of  fuch  competitions ; and  experience 
hath  fully  evinced,  that  they  have  generally  fprung 
from  the  arrogance,  the  ambition,  and  the  defpotifm 
of  rulers.  To  vindicate  the  facred  and  unalienable 
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rights  of  the  people,  is,  in  reality,  to  fubferve  the 
true  ends  of  government.  A good  citizen,  under 
every  legal,  equitable,  and  well-admin  iftered  polity, 
with  duty  and  gratitude,  will  render  unto  Cafar , the 
things  that  are  Ccefar's.  But  the  decifion,  concerning 
the  things  that  are  Cafar* s9  reds  not  on  the  unftable 
foundation  of  arbitrary  will ; and  the  appeal  may 
with  confidence  be  made  to  the  principles  of  reafon, 
of  juftice,  and  of  patriotifm.  On  thefe  principles,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  explain  the  limits  of  the  feveral 
moral  obligations , laid  down  in  the  three  foregoing 
propofitions.  (a.)# 

I.  Allegiance  is  due  for  the  protection  of 
the  fovereign  power.  But  protection  may  be  paid 
for  at  too  high  a rate:  for,  in  every  convention,  a 
juft  proportion  fhould  be  preferved,  between  the  price 
and  the  value  of  the  commodity.  te  If,  to  purchafe 
“ a fword  for  my  defence  againft  a thief,  I muft  empty 
<c  my  purfe,  filtered:  will  lead  me  rather  to  make  a 
44  compofition  with  the  plunderer ; or  prudence  will 
cc  dilate  fome  other  lefs  chargeable  means  of  fecu- 
44  rity.,,f  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  relates,  in  his 
travels  through  Savoy,  that  44  though  the  Duke  had 
44  put  extreme  taxations  on  his  people,  infomuch  that 
44  they  paid  him  not  only  a certain  fum  for  every  horfe, 
44  cow,  ox,  or  fiieep  that  they  kept;  but  afterwards 
“ for  every  chimney ; and,  finally,  every  perfon  by  the 

* The  capitals  refer  to  the  notes  in  the  Appendix,  which  i5 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Efl’ay. 

f Abbe  Raynal. 
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te  pole,  which  amounted  to  a piftole  or  fourteen 
Ki  {hillings  a head  or  pcrfon,  yet  he  wanted  money; 
“ at  which  I did  not  fo  much  wonder,  as  at  the  pa- 
« tience  of  his  fubje&s.5,{  After  the  cruel  expuffion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  by  which  that  kingdom 
was  deprived  of  more  than  half  a million  of  induflrious 
inhabitants,  new  contributions  were  impofed  on  the 
poor  and  indolent  natives,  to  fupply  the  unavoidable, 
though  unexpected  deficiency  of  the  royal  revenue, 
refulting  from  that  impolitic  meafure.  This  fertile 
country  has  indeed  been  defolated  by  the  opprelhve 
laws  and  rapacious  exactions  of  its  government.  The 
number  of  the  people  has  been  reduced,  within  the 
fpace  of  a few  centuries,  from  twenty  to  feven  mil- 
lions; and  the  produce  of  corn,  formerly  fu-rnifhing 
not  only  a full  fupply  for  internal  confumption,  but 
alfo  a large  exportation  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  is 
now  inefficient  for  its  own  diminifhed  population. 
Every  manufa&ure,  and  even  neceffitry  of  life,  is 
• charged  with  an  import  of  fourteen  per  cent,  on  the 
firrt,  which  is  repeated  on  each  fubfequent,  fale.* 
Philip  II.  attempted  to  lay  the  fame burthenfome  duty 
on  his  fubjeCts  in  the  Netherlands;  and  the  attempt, 

l 

it  is  well  known,  was  one  principal  caufe  of  the  glo- 
rious revolution,  which  freed  the  United  Provinces 
from  his  tyranny. 

Protection  may  be  very  unduly  or  unequally  dis- 
pensed; and  the  ordinary  benefits  of  the  focial  union 
not  participated,  in  any  reafonable  degree,  by  the 
Life  of  Lord  Herbert.  * Lord  Naims. 
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bulk  of  the  community,  Great  lords  may  be  dif- 
fered to  tyrannize  over  their  tenants  or  vaflals,  whilft 
the  country  is,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a prifon  to  its 
inhabitants,  by  the  fevered;  prohibitions  of  emigra- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
there  fubfirted  in  Rurtia  no  other  fiaves  except  pri- 
foners  of  war.  A new  arrangement  took  place  after 
the  conquert  of  Cafan  and  Artracan.  Thefe  beautiful 
and  fertile  provinces  fo  powerfully  attracted  the  pea- 
fantry,  that  a rigorous  law  enfued,  in  1556,  which 
confined  them  all  to  their  own  glebe:  and  they 
were  thus  at  once  diverted  of  property  and  perfona! 
liberty.*  Similar  revolutions  have  occurred  in  the 
other  northern  ftatesfand  the  confequences  have  been 
penury,  wretchednefs,  and  a degradation  of  the  human 
fpecies.  In  France,  the  tax  called  the  Taille  ufed  to 
be  levied  on  men,  who,  being  without  any  other 
property  than  their  necertary  utenlils,  and  fubrtrting 
folely  on  their  daily  wages,  could  not  be  compelled 
to  payment,  even  by  violence  itfelf.  Every  collector, 
who  was  conrtrained  to  undertake  the  levy  of  the 
tax,  had  authority  to  call  upon  the  four  perfons  in  the 
diftri<rt,  whofe  proportion  of  the  Taille  was  the 
greatert,  to  fill  up  all  deficiencies;  and  they  were  thus 
forced,  by  thefale  of  their  erterts,  or  by  imprifonment, 
to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  collector,  or  the  po- 
verty of  their  neighbours;  notwithftanding  they  had 
themfelves  difcharged  their  own  fhare  of  the  import, f 

* Abbe  Raynal. 

f Life  of  Turgot,  by  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
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In  fuch  cafes,  and  in  others  which  might  be  fpecifled, 
the  principles  are  fubverted,  on  which  the  claim  to 
allegiance  is  founded  : and  taxes  may  then  be  en- 
forced by  penalties,  but  will  no  longer  be  paid  from 
any  juft  fenfe  of  moral  or  political  duty. 

Subfidies  may  be  perverted  from  their  original 
defignation,  and  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  ambition, 
oppreflion,  or  the  eftablifhment  of  defpotic  power. 
This  occurred  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  occafioned 
his  expulfion  from  the  kingdom.  And  in  that  of 
Charles  I.  when  fhip-money  was  levied  under  the 
delufive  and  dangerous  plea  of  ftate-neceftity,  though 
England  then  enjoyed  a profound  peace  with  all  her 
neighbours,  we  venerate  the  intrepid  patriotifm  of 
Hampden,  for  the  noble  ftand  he  individually  made 
againft  its  exa&ion.  Yet  the  exa&ion  had  been  laid 
with  great  equality ; had  been  fo  generally  fubmitted 
to  by  the  people,  as  to  produce,  in  1636,  more  than 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; and  had  been  fo- 
lemnly  authorifed  by  the  twelve  judges  ; who,  by 
their  fervile  decifion,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, left  no  man  any  thing  he  might  call  his 
4C  own.” 

II.  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  oppofition  of 
Hampden  was  chiefly  grounded  on  the  illegality  of 
fliip-money,  as  fubje&ing  the  people  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  prince;  and  that  a tax  granted  by 
parliament  is  a folemn  and  voluntary  com- 
pact between  the  people  and  their  sovereign* 
binding  the  former  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.  This 
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pofition  implies  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  to  have 
been  legally  and  conllitutionally  chofen,  and  not  like 
the  packed  aflemblies  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
James  II.  In  the  former,  the  fheriiTs  were  com- 
manded to  fuffer  none  to  be  returned  as  knights  or 
burgelfes,  but  fuch  as  the  king’s  council  Ihould  no- 
minate :*  and  in  the  latter,  the  illicit  pradlices 
employed  in  election  produced  complaints  from  every 
part  of  England.  Yet  fo  fuccefsful  were  the  arts  of 
the  court,  that  James  exulted  in  there  being  only 
forty  members,  who  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  his 
intereft.f  Admitting,  however,  the  regular  election 
of  our  reprefentatives,  a little  confideration  will 
evince,  that  the  trull  which  is  delegated  can  never  be 
unconditional ; and  that  the  powers  veiled  in  them 
may  lofe  the  force  of  moral  obligation,  by  palpable 
abufe  and  unrelenting  perverfion.  Fear,  felf-interell, 
ignorance,  or  corruption  may  predominate  in  their 
deliberations,  and  prevail  with  them  to  facrilice  the 
dearell  interells  of  thofe  by  whom  they  are  com- 
milhoned.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parlia** 
rnent  religned  both  their  civil  andeccleliallical  liberties 
to  the  king,  and  by  one  adt  totally  fubverted  the 
Englilh  Conllitution : for  they  gave  to  the  king’s 
‘proclamations  the  full  force  of  a legal  datutej  and 
even  framed  the  law,  as  if  it  were  merely  declarative, 
and  intended  only  to  explain  the  true  extent  of  the 
regal  prerogative.'!  When  the  fame  arbitrary  mo* 

'*  Parliamentary  Iliftory.  f Burnet, 

t Ilume,  vol.  iv.  p.  aio. 
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parch  heard  that  the  commons  made  a difficulty  of 
granting  a certain  fuppiy,  which  lie  required,  lie  was 
fo  provoked,  as  to  fend  for  Edward  Montague,  a 
member  who  had  confiderable  influence  in  the  houfe; 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  that  gentleman, 
then  on  his  knees  before  him,  imperioufly  laid,  get  my 
bill  pa  fled  by  to-morrow , . or  to-morrow  this  head  of 
yours  J, hall  be  off.  His  defpotifm  too  well  fucceeded; 
for,  the  next  day,  the  bill  was  paffed.f  Under  the 
government  of  Edward  VI.  a grievous  and  partial 
tax  was  impofed  on  the  whole  (lock  and  moneyed 
interefl:  in  the  kingdom,  with  an  entire  exemption  of 
the  land.  One  hulling  in  the  pound  was  to  be  levied 
yearly  on  every  perfon  who  pohehed  ten  pounds  or 
upwards ; a fum  equal  to  half  the  yearly  income  of 

all  money-holders,  according  to  the  rate  of  legal 

• 

interefl.  § 

In  the  year  1660,  a perpetual  excife  on  ale,  beer, 
&c.  was  enacted,  by  parliament,  as  a commutation 
with  Charles  II.  for  the  abolition  of  the  court  of 
wards  and  liveries.  This  court  was  an  intolerable 
oppreffion  on  the  nobility  and  gentry ; as  the  king 
exercifed  by  it  the  wardfhip  of  all  infant  heirs;  and 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their  ehates,  till  they  had  at- 
tained a legal  majority.  He  had,  alfo,  the  abfolute 
difpofal  both  of  male  and  female  heirs  in  marriage ; 
with  other  powers  liable  to  great  abufe.  But  it  is 
evident,  that  thefe  feudal  fervices  affected  folely  the 

f Sec  Collins’s  Britilli  Peerage.  Hume,  vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

§ Ilume,  vol.  iv.  p.  346. 
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proprietors  of  land;  whereas  the  excite  mufl  fail 
chiefly  on  the  lower  tenantry  and  labouring  poor ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  alleged  commutation  was,  in 
a confiderable  degree,  founded  in  fraud  and  injuflice. 
In  this  light  it  appeared  to  fome  of  the  members  of 
the  houfe  of  commons:  Mr.  Annefley,  in  particular, 
urged,  “ that  if  the  bill  was  carried,  (which  it  was 
ce  afterwards  by  a majority  of  two  voices  only,)  every 
ce  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow 
“ muft  pay  excife,  to  excufe  the  court  of  wards ; 
<c  which  would  be  a greater  grievance  upon  all,  than 
C£  the  court  of  wards  was  to  a few.”* 

There  is  on  record  a folemn  refolution,  which 
pafled  in  a committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  April 
6,  1780,  when  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  members  were  prefent,  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  hath  increafed , is  increafing , and  ought  to  he 
diminijhed.  (b.)  And  in  the  ftatute  of  a fubfequent 
feflion  of  parliament,  for  regulating  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  it  is  enacted,  that  an  oath  be  taken  by  the 
keeper  of  his  majefty’s  privy  purfe,  that  no  part  of  it 
{hall  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  any  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  We  are  further  warranted  in  our 
apprehenfions  of  the  danger  arifing  from  this  fource, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Baron  de  Montefquieu,  who 
predicts  that  the  liberties  of  England  will  perifh* 
whenever  the  legiflative  power  (hall  have  become  more 
corrupt  than  the  executive:  or,  as  it  fhould,  perhaps, 

* See  Harris’s  Life  of  Charles  II.  'vol.  i.  p.  396.  Parliamentary 
Hiftory,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  21. 
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have  been  exprelTed,  whenever  the  executive  power 
{hall  have  acquired  a corrupt  afcendancy  over  the 
iegiflative.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  if  the  dis- 
paches  of  Barillon  may  be  credited,  the  king  of 
France  meditated  the  eftablilhment  of  a pecuniary 
influence  in  the  Englilh  parliament.  It  is  alfo  well 
known  that  Charles  was  himfelf  a penfioner  to  this 
monarch,  and  received  large  films  of  money  for  the 
moll  illicit  purpofes.  When  the  crown  egregioufly 
abufes  its  power,  the  commons,  on  various  occafions, 
have  thought  themfelves  juftifiable  in  withholding  the 
fupplies.  If  they,  however,  unhappily  countenance 
and  aid  fuch  abufes,  and  remain  deaf  to  petitions, 
remonllrances,  and  every  other  conftitutional  claim, 
the  people  may  continue  to  fubmit,  but  cannot  deem 
themfelves  morally  bound  by  their  atts:  and  Britons 
would  then  lofe  the  glory,  which  Plato  aferibed  to  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  of  being  at  once  the  mailers  and 
Haves  of  the  laws. 

The  divifion  of  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  realms  into 
three  ellates,  which,  acting  in  concert,  we  denomi- 
nate parliament,  by  reciprocal  checks,  and  reciprocal 
aids,  gives  our  civil  polity  advantages  enjoyed  by  no 
other  in  Europe.  Yet  it  was  an  apophthegm  of  the 
great  Lord  Treafurer  Burleigh,  that  England  could 
• never  be  ruined  but  by  a parliament.*  And  the 
doclrine  of  its  omnipotence,  which  fucceeded  that  of 
the  divine  and  indefeafible  right  of  our  kings,  has 
Contributed  to  the  lofs  of  America,  as  well  as  to  the 


* Bla.ckftone. 
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feparation  of  Ireland ; and  may,  hereafter,  prove  fub- 
verfive  of  our  liberties.  For  with  the  fpecious  ob- 
fervance  of  every  form  of  our  Conflitution,  the  effence 
of  it  may  be  annihilated;  as  occurred  at  Rome,  under 
the  defpotifm  of  Auguflus.;  for  the  fenate  retained 
themfelves  toe  image  of  freedom,  whilffc  they  gave  a 
full  fanclion  to  his  ufurpation.  Indeed,  corporate 
bodies,  when  they  affecl  unlimited  power,  are  capable 
of  proceeding  to  greater  lengths  than  any  individual. 

Supreme  authority  is  perfectly  diftinft  from  arbi- 
trary or  abfolute  power.  The  one  is  founded  on 
certain  fundamental  principles,  and  limited  by  certain 
conflitut'ional  r eft ri£t ions;  win  1ft  the  other  is  uncon- 
ditional, and  without  all  rational  controul.  A juft 
government  is  obliged  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion to  the  original  ends  of  its  inflitution.  Nor  can 
even  wife  and  legitimate  ends  be  purfued  by  means 
inconfiftent  with  equity,  becaufe  no  policy  can  ever 
fuperfede  the  laws  of  morality:  and  this  rather 
dignifies,  than  derogates  from,  fovereign  dominion. 
For  the  Deity  himfelf  is  bounded,  in  the  exercife  of 
power,  not  only  by  phyfical  impoflibiiities,  but  by 
the  reftitude  of  his  divine  nature. 

Compulfion  has  been  faid  to  be  the  effence  of  go- 
vernment.* But,  I apprehend,  compulfion  is  here 
miftaken  for  a power  to  compel ; otherwife,  there  can 
be  no  diflinction  between  government  and  tyranny. 
The  former  is  inflituted  for  the  public  weal,  and, 
when  fo  adminiflered  as  to  promote  its  faiutary  ends. 


* Soame  Jenyns. 
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will  have  the  confidence,  the  refpeft,  and  the  volun- 
tary obedience  of  a great  majority  of  its  members. 
Whereas  the  latter,  according  to  a recent  definition 
of  eaftern  defpotifm,  regards  “ the  fovereign  as  pod 
“ feded  of  allt  and  the  people  of  no  rights.”  It 
exafts  what  a wife  man  cannot  freely  give,  and  com- 
mands what  a good  man  ought  not  to  perform. 
“ The  (late  of  every  king,”  fays  the  preamble  to  one 
of  our  a<ds  of  parliament,  <c  con  fids  more  afifuredly  in 
<c  the  love  of  the  fubjeft?  towards  their  prince,  than 
<c  in  the  dread  of  laws  made  with  rigorous  pains.”* 
But  the  love  of  the  fubje<d  can  alone  be  fecured  by  a 
full  convi&ion  that  the  fupreine  magidracy  is  cor- 
dially intereded  in  his  profperity  and  happinefs.  And 
this  is  bed  evinced  by  a relu&ance  to  impofe  unne- 
cedary  burthens;  by  equity  and  impartiality  in  the 
adedment  and  collection  of  them;  and  by  a readinefs 
to  participate  in  the  facrifice  of  private  intered  to 
public  good.  The  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, fold  the  furniture  of  the  imperial  palace,  to- 
gether with  his  own  vedments,  and  thofe  of  the 
emprefs,  rather  than  levy  a new  tax  on  the  people  !|~ 

III.  In  fupport  of  the  moral  obligation  to  pay 
taxes,  it  is  judly  urged,  that  by  our  refufal  to  grant 
fuch  contributions,  we  not  only  injure  the  common- 
wealth, but  cad  upon  others  that  debt,  which  we 

* See  Blackllone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  17. 
f Aul.  Gell. 
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ought  to  difcharge  ourfelves.  A venerable  philo- 
fopher  has,  in  a veryappofite  manner,  illuftrated  this 
argument  by  the  following  analogy.  “ What  fhould 
“ we  think  of  a companion,  who  having  fupped  with 
“ his  friends  at  a tavern,  and  partaken  equally  of  the 
“joys  of  the  evening  with  the  reft  of  us,  would 
“ neverthelefs  contrive,  by  fome  artifice,  to  fhift  his 
“ fhare  of  the  reckoning  upon  others,  to  go  fcot  free? 
“ If  a man,  who  pra&ifed  this,  would,  when  detected, 
“ be  deemed  and  called  a fcoundrel;  what  ought  he 
“ to  be  called,  who  can  enjoy  all  the  ineftimable 
“ benefits  of  public  fociety,  and  yet  contrive  to  evade 
“ paying  his  juft  fhare  of  the  expence,  and  wrongfully 
“ throw  it  upon  his  honefter,  and  perhaps  poorer, 
“ neighbours  ?”*  But  fuppofe  the  fhare  to  be  un- 
juft,  or  partially  demanded;  is  the  impofition  to  be 
fubmitted  to  without  complaint  or  remonftrance? 
The  plea  of  equity,  which  authorizes  one  to  withhold 
a public  fubfidy,  if  well-founded,  muft  be  clearly  dis- 
cernible by  the  underftanding  of  his  neighbour,  and 
ought  alike  to  direct  his  conduct.  Should  he,  there- 
fore, through  the  want  of  patriotifm,  or  the  fear  of 
penalty,  acquiefce  in  opprefhon,  he  defervedly  incurs 
both  the  blame  and  the  fuffering.  Mr.  Hampden 
withflood  the  afTefTraent  of  fhip-money,  in  oppofition 
to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  ; and, 
in  vindication  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  his  fellow- 
fubje&s,  expofcd  himfelf,  for  the  trifling  fum  of 


* Franklin’s  Folitical  and  Mifcellaneous  Pieces,  p.  69. 
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twenty  (hillings,  to  the  indignation  and  rigorous 
perfecution  of  the  Court.  * 

I am  fenfible  that  pride,  refentmcnt,  fa&ion,  and 
felf-interefl  let  tliemfelves  in  oppofition  to  the  hate ; 
and  that  men  fo  a&uated  may  falfely  affume  the 
motives  and  principles  of  the  confcientious  and  the 
good.  Penalties,  therefore,  are  wifely  annexed  to 
the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  revenue:  and  autho- 
rity is  properly  exerted,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
government,  to  awe  the  refractory  into  fubmiffion. 
But  it  muff  hill  reft  with  the  people,  ultimately,  to 
decide  concerning  the  moral  force  of  that  obligation 
to  pay  any  particular  tax,  which  is  antecedent  to 
the  penalty  incurred  by  difobedicnce ; becaufe  fuch 
decifion  can  be  referred  to  no  other  tribunal,  with- 
out the  mofl  egregious  folecifm.  And  where  can 
the  cafe  be  fliewn,  in  which  the  judgment  and 
determination  of  the  many  hath  not  received  its 
commencement  in  the  judgment  and  determination 
of  the  few,  and  even  of  an  individual  ? The  right, 
therefore,  muff  be  admitted  to  fubfiff  in  both; 
though  the  exercife  of  it  can  only  be  juflined  on  ex- 
traordinary occafions.  (c.)  Nor  can  danger  be 
apprehended  to  a well-governed  fociety  from  this  doc- 
trine. For  oppreffion  muff  be  manifeff  and  heavy, 
before  it  will  be  generally  refilled;  and  partial 
offences,  unfupported  by  public  opinion,  wall  be  rea- 
dily prevented  by  a vigilnat  police,  or  compenfated 
by  pecuniary  mulcts.  The  refufal  of  Mr.  Townfend, 
a very  refpe&able  magiffrate  in  London,  to  pay  his 
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afleffment  to  the  land-tax,  5s  within  the  memory  of 
every  gentleman  prefent.  He  grounded  this  refufal 
on  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, relative  to  the  Middlefex  ele&ion;  and  the 
confequent  illegality  of  an  impofition,  levied  on  a 
county  in  which  the  people  were  not  duly  repre- 
fen ted.  Iiis  conduCt,  on  this  occafion,  was  influenced 
by  no  fordid  motives,  and  proceeded  folely  from  a 
patriotic  zeal  tofecure  the  rights  of  election.  Yet  a 
jury  of  Middlefex  men  gave  a verditt  againfl  him, 
without  fcruple  or  hefitation : and  their  decifion  was 
reafonable  and  proper,  becaufe  the  bonds  of  the  date 
are  not  to  be  raflily  loofened  by  every  temporary 
error  or  mifeonduct  of  ftatefmen.  Candid  allowances 
will  and  ought  to  be  made  for  the  paflions,  preju- 
dices, and  itnperfe&ions  incident  to  our  governors, 
provided  their  general  conduct  evinces  wifdom  and 
reCtitude.  Indeed  there  is  fo  much  veneration  for 
power,  fo  great  a fear  of  prefent  fullering,  and  fuch 
habitual  regard  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisdiction  in 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  that  maxims  of  paffive  obe- 
dience are  not  neceflary  to  their  fubjeCtion;  whilit 
they  are  highly  injurious  to  their  rulers,  of  which 
the  hiftory  of  the  Smarts  affords  the  fulleft  evidence ; 
Cd:)  for  the  temptations  to  abufe  power  are,  at  all 
times,  greater  than  thofe  of  oppofltion  to  it;  and  the 
abufe  is  attended  with  more  permanent  evils  to  fo- 
ciety.  An  equitable  and  well-eflablilhed  legiflature 
can,  therefore,  be  under  no  neceflity  of  inflicting 
heavy  penalties  on  breaches  of  the  laws  of  revenue  5 
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and  punifhments  of  a different  nature  are  feldom,  if 
ever,  to  be  juflified.  We  read  with  horror,  that  in 
the  empire  of  Japan,  death  is  infilled  on  the  fmug- 
gler;  and  our  fentiments  of  equity  and  humanity 
are  almofl  equally  Ihocked  with  the  account  given  by 
M.  Neckar,  that  more  than  three  hundred  men  of 
the  province  of  Bretagne  alone  are  annually  con- 
figned  to  flavery  in  the  gallies  of  France,  for  carry- 
ing on  an  illicit  commerce  in  the  two  articles  of  fait 
and  tobacco.  The  truth  is,  this  political  crime  makes 
little  impreffion  on  the  moral  feelings  of  the  mind, 
till  its  nature,  extent,  and  confequences  have  been 
examined  and  recognized  by  reafon.  And  to  fuch 
invehigation  the  generality  of  men  have  neither  lei- 
fure  nor  ability  to  apply  themfelves.  Turpitude  in 
human  actions  is  marked  either  by  the  grofs  defeft 
of  good  principles,  or  the  prevalence  of  bad  ones. 
Fraud,  dilhonefty,  perfidy,  and  cruelty,  neceffarily 
involve  in  them  a confcioufnefs  of  guilt;  and,  there- 
fore, indicate  a mind  devoid  of  re&itude,  or  overborne 
by  the  predominance  of  malignant  paUiohs.  But  the 
retention  of  what  is  the  acknowledged  property  of 
the  individual,  before  it  is  claimed  by  the  hate,  though 
at  all  times  culpable,  and  deferving  of  punilhment 
in  ordinary  cafes,  when  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
is  not  fufficiently  underftood,  implies  no  high  degree 
of  criminality.*  And  he  who  avails  himfelf,  without 
the  fcruples  which  he  ought  to  feel,  of  the  carelefsnefs 

* On  this  fubjedt  confult  Montefquicu,  Beccaria,  Blackftone, 
Lord  Kaims,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  &c. 
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or  midake  of  a tax-gatherer,  to  evade  the  propor- 
tional payment  exa&ed  from  his  ne’ghbours,  would 
bludi  to  take  advantage  of  the  tradefman  who,  by 
fimilar  carelelTnefs  or  midake,  hath  omitted  in  his  bill 
fome  part  of  the  debt  which  is  owing  to  him.  But, 
when  invafion  threatens  a country,  or  public  calamity 
calls  forth  the  exertions  of  every  member  of  the  date, 
the  fentiments  of  the  mind  being  reverfed,  breach  of 
allegiance,  under  fuch  circumdances,  would  be  deemed 
almod  equal  to  the  crime  of  parricide.  We  may 
illudrate  this  obfervation  by  a cafe  in  military  fervice, 
with  refpeft  to  our  feelings,  fomewhat  parallel.  No 

one,  but  the  officer  on  guard,  would  punidi  the fleep- 

\ 

ing  centinel  with  feverity,  during  the  feafon  of  peace. 
But,  on  fome  critical  and  very  important  conjunc- 
ture in  time  of  war,  the  fame  offence  would  merit 
death,  in  the  edimation  of  the  mod  humane  fpe&ator. 
To  edablifh  afcale  of  crimes,  with  exa£f  precifion,fo 
as  to  aflign  to  each  its  due  degree  of  punidiment,  is 
beyond  the  extent  of  human  ability  ; and  can  be  ac- 
compl idled  only  by  the  omnifcient  Searcher  of  hearts. 
But  the  penal  laws  of  government  diould  be  founded 
on  a like  difcrimination,  fo  far  as  it  is  pra&icable, 
clear,  and  obvious;  and,  in  all  doubtful  cafes,  diould 
incline  more  to  mildnefs  than  feverity.  For  it  is  judly 
obferved,  in  the  preamble  of  the  datute  before  re- 
ferred to,  “ that  laws  made  for  the  prefervation  of 
<c  the  commonwealth  without  great  penalties  are 
“ more  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  made  with 
iC  extreme  punidiments.” 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION.  c2*9 

I have  thus  endeavoured,  with  great  brevity,  to- 
trace  the  origin,  to  explain  the  principles,  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  a duty,  which,  though  eflential 
to  the  being  of  fociety,  and  of  equal  importance  to 
the  governors  and  governed  in  every  community,  has 
not  hitherto,  I believe,  received  a fpecific  denomina- 
tion in  any  language.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the 
eftabliffiment  of  juft  authority,  than  the  free  and  tem- 
perate inveftigation  of  the  reafons  on  which  it  is 
founded.  And,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  I ' 
prefume,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a tax  can  be  of  no 
moral  obligation , when  the  claim  to  allegiance  is  abfo- 
lutely  forfeited;  that  it  is  of  imperfeft  obligation 
from  mere  general  allegiance;  and  that  to  give  it  full 
and  complete  validity,  itfliould  be  a le.vy  made  on 

THE  COMMUNITY  BY  LAWFUL  AUTHORITY;  AC- 
CORDING TO  PRESCRIBED  FORMS;  IN  AN  EQUI- 

1 - 

TABLE  MODE  AND  PROPORTION;  AND  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  WEAL. 

In  Britain,  the  lawful  authority,  competent  to 
impofe  a fubfidy,  can  only  be  that  of  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  in  Parliament  aflembled.  The  King 
is  reprefentative  of  the  majefty  of  the  people;  from 
them  he  derives  his  dignity;  to  their  deputies,  his  mi- 
nifters  and  counfellors  are  amenable;  and  his  pre- 
rogatives* confift  only  in  a difcretionary  power  of 
doing  good.  And  if  the  regal  office  be  a delegation, 
the  peerage,  which  flows  from  it,  muft  participate  of 
its  nature.  The  three  eftates,  therefore,  though  in 

* Locke;  Blackftone. 
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different  modes  of  truft,  feverally  and  colleftively, 
aft  in  behalf  of,  and  are  virtually  refponfible  to,  the 
community,  who  poffefs,  and  frequently  exercife,  to- 
wards each  of  them,  the  right  of  petition  and  remon- 
ftrance.  But  much  circumfpeftion  is  required  in 
applying  praftically  the  ideas  of  representation 
to  the  regal  and  ariflocratical  branches  of  our 
Conflitution.  Thefe  indeed  are  delegates,  but  in  a 
qualified  fenfe,  and  fhould  be  reforted  to  only,  in  this 
view,  on  preffing  emergencies.  For  the  Commons  are 
the  deputed  guardians  of  the  people’s  rights;  com- 
miffioned  by  them  to  aft  according  to,  and  to  exprefs, 
their  united  fuffrage ; and  renewing  their  truft  and 
accountablenefs  on  every  fucceftive  election.  It* is 
derogatory,  therefore,  of  their  importance  and  dignity, 
and  muft  tend  to  diminifh  their  due  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  government,  to  transfer  the  peculiar  functions 
with  which  they  are  inverted  to  the  Peers,  or  to  the 
Throne,  (e.) 

Of  the  forms  prefcribed  in  parting  a money  bill, 
the  moft  effential  to  its  moral  validity,  becaufe  mod 
interefting  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  is,  that  it 
fhould  originate  folely  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
For  the  Lords,  being  a permanent  hereditary  body, 
created  at  pleafure  by  the  King,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  crown  ; and  when 
once  influenced,  to  continue  fo;  than  the  Commons, 
who  are  freely  eleftcd,  and  only  for  a limited  time, 
by  the  people.*  This  privilege  forms  the  great  con- 


* Blackftone. 
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ftitutional  check  on  the  executive  branch  of  adminis- 
tration, and  every  good  citizen  fhould  watch  over  it 
with  unremitting  and  jealous  attention;  extending  his 
diligent  and  patriotic  obfervation  even  to  turnpikes, 
parifh-rates,  and  imports  collected,  not  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  government  alone,  but  for  private  and 
local  benefit. 

To  apportion  the  taxes,  with  all  portible  impar- 
tiality, is  eflential  to  their  having  the  full  force 
of  moral  obligation.  Yet  this  is  the  mod  arduous 
orticeof  the  financier;  and,  when  a kingdom  is  under 
the  prefiure  of  accumulated  debts,  can  perhaps  be 
accomplilhed  only  by  fuch  a modification  of  the  whole 
fyftem  of  revenue,  as  fhall  compenfate  the  unavoidable 
excefles  in  fome  cafes  by  equitable  exemptions  in 
others.  Imports  on  articles  of  provifion  have  often 
been  fo  improvidently  laid,  as  to  occafion  great  diftrefs 
amongrt  the  poor:  and,  as  they  are  the  chief  con- 
fumers,  becaufe  the  mort  numerous  order  of  the  rtate, 
the  difproportion  attending  fuch  exactions  is  an  in- 
jurtice  equal  to  the  cruelty  of  the  exa&ions  themfelves. 
“ Previous  to  all  the  laws  of  fociety,  man  had  a right 
tc  to  fubfirt:  and  is  he  to  lofe  that  right  by  the 
“ ertablifliment  of  laws?  To  fell  the  produce  of  the 
“ earth  to  the  people  at  an  exorbitant  price  is,  in  re- 
“ ality,  to  deprive  them  of  it.  To  wreft  from  them 
“ by  a tax,  the  natural  means  of  preferving  life,  is  to 
“ afFett  the  very  principle  of  their  exiftence.”*  But 
I would  not  be  underrtood  to  object  to  theimporttion  of 

* Abbe  Raynai. 
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moderate  duties  on  the  neceflaries  of  life.  When 
judicioufly  planned,  and  gradually  laid  on  articles 
which  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  they  promote  indurtry, 
ingenuity,  and  fobriety ; and  are  paid  cheerfully,  be- 
caufe  imperceptibly,  as  they  are  confounded  with  the 
value  of  the  commodity  itfelf.  (f.)  During  the  im- 
ports of  the  Sforzas  on  the  harverts  and  markets  of 
the  Piedmontefe,  the  /kill  and  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  that 
people  were  roufed  to  the  higheft  exertion;  and  their 
fabrics  of  filk  and  cotton  were  then  worked  with  fuch 
elegance  and  expedition,  by  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery, as  precluded  all  competition.  The  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  Mancherter  will  find 
thefe  obfervations  perfectly  confonant  to  their  own 
experience;  yet  they  are  of  dangerous  tendency,  and 
admirtible  only  within  certain  reftriCtions.  For  both 
art  and  activity  are  not  only  bounded  in  their  extent, 
but  are  precarious  in  their  duration,  and  dependent 
on  a variety  of  unforefeen  contingencies.  And, 
though  the  moderate  prerture  of  wants,  which  may 
be  gratified  without  much  difficulty,  ftimulates  to  ex- 
ertion; yet  necefhty  creates  defpair,  the  parent  of  idle- 
nefs,  profligacy,  and  mifery.  Under  fuch  circum- 
rtances,  the  productive labourres  of  thertatewillbecon- 
fiderably  diminifhed  in  number,  and  will  be  compelled 
. to  raife  the  price  of  induftry  to  a height  fubverflve 
both  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  muff  be  remembered, 
alfo,  that  thefe  working  members  are  incident  to  the 
feverity  of  feafons,  as  well  as  to  the  fluctuation  and 
inftability  of  thofe  manual  arts  which  depend  on 
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fafliion,  local  conveniences,  or  foreign  materials; 
and  that  they  are  often  plunged  into  fufferings  which 
call  for  public  aid,  and  ought  to  fuperfede  exaCtion. 
Befides,  there  is  at  all  times,  and  in  everyplace,  a nume- 
rous clafs  of  poor, who,  from  a want  of  ikill,  of  health, 
and  of  that  energy  which  originates  from  the  united 
powers  of  nature  and  education,  are  barely  qualified 
to  earn  from  day  to  day  a fcanty  fubfiftence.  Yet 
thefe  are,  equally  with  ourfelves,  the  commoners  of 
the  earth,  and  have  a juft  claim  to  fome  portion  of 
the  good  things  of  life.  May  we  not  alfo  add,  that 
there  muft  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ; 
and,  that  to  execute  the  meaneft  and  moll:  fubordi- 
nate  oftices  is  efifential  to  complete  the  aggregate  of 
human  induftry  and  happinefs.  A wife  polity,  there- 
fore, will  not,  by  a rigid  fyftem  of  finance,  promote 
the  extinction  of  fuch  men ; but  will  treat  them  with 
proper  indulgence,  will  encourage  their  marriages, 
and,  by  well-planned  infti.tutions,  render  their  pofte- 
rity  virtuous,  aCtive,  and  ufeful  citizens.  The  penury 
and  depopulation  of  Spain  have  been  proved,  by 
Uftariz,  to  arife,  not  from  emigrations  to  America 
and  the  Weft-Indies,  but  from  the  opprefilve  laws 
of  revenue  which  prevail  in  that  country.  When 
Lord  Molefworth  refided  in  Denmark,  the  collectors 
of  the  poll-tax  were  obliged  to  accept  of  old  feather- 
beds and  other  necefiaries,  inftead  of  money,  from 
the  inhabitants  of  a town,  which  once  raifed  200,000 
rix-dollars  for  Chriftian  IV.  on  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice.  In  Holland,  manufactures  have  long  been  in 
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a declining  date.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  one 
third  of  every  man’s  income  is  paid  in  fubfidies. 
Bread,  I am  informed,  is  taxed  at  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  per  cent . and  in  towns  much  higher;  malt 

f 

liquor  at  fifteen  per  cent,  and  butchers’  meat  at  twenty 
per  cent . Nothing  could  counteraft  fueh  heavy  du- 
ties on  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  but  the 
extreme  frugality  and  perfevering  induflry,  which 
characterize  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  equity  of  an  import;  and,  confequently,  its 

moral  validity,  is  very  materially  aft'eCted  by  the 

mode  of  assessment.  For  the  time  expended, 

the  vexation  occafioned,  and  the  indignity  fuftained 

by  it,  may  be  equivalent  to  a manifold,  and  therefore, 

difproportional  payment.  Hearth-money,  which  was 

granted  to  Charles  II.  his  heirs  and  fucceffors  for 
0 ; 

ever,  was  abrogated  in  the  year  1688,  by  an  a<ft  of 
William  and  Mary;  of  which  the  following  is  the 
preamble,  44  That  it  is  not  only  a great  opprefiion 
c<  upon  the  poorer  fort,  but  a badge  of  flavery  upon 
44  the  whole  people;  expofing  every  man’s  houfe  to 
44  be  entered  into,  and  fearched  at  pleafure,  by  per- 
44 Tons  unknown  to  him.”*  The  excife,  from  its 
firft  inrtitution  to  the  prefent  time,  has  been  odious  to 
the  people  of  England.  It  extends  to  a very  nu- 
merous detail  of  commodities,  the  lift  of  which,  fays 
Sir  William  Blackrtone,  no  friend  to  his  country 
wrould  wilh  to  fee  farther  increafed.  Yet  it  has  been 
greatly  increafed  fince  the  time  of  this  excellent 
* Lord  Kaims’s  Sketches,  vol.  ii.  p.  354* 
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judge,  and,  I believe,  with  additional  vexations  and 
feverities.  The  officers  concerned  in  this  branch  of 
revenue  are  authorized  to  enter  and  to  fearch  the 
houfes  of  perfons,  who  deal  in  excifeable  articles,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night 
alfo.  And  the  proceedings,  under  fufpicion  of  trans- 
greffion,  are  fo  fummary  and  hidden,  that,  in  a very 
jffiort  fpace  of  time,  a man  may  be  convi&ed  in  the 
penalty  of  many  thoufand  pounds  by  two  commif- 
iioners,  or  juhices  of  the  peace,  or  even  by  the  fame 
number  of  magihrates  in  the  fmalleft  corporate  town, 
to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.* 

This  mode  of  affeffment  might,  perhaps,  be  ren- 
dered more  confonant  to  the  principles  of  Britiffi 
liberty,  and  to  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  legal  ad- 
minihration.  There  feems  to  be  no  fufficient  reafon 
for  the  exclufion  of  a jury,  nor  for  deciding  in  a way 
fo  unufually  hidden  and  fummary.  Appeals  alfo 
ffiould  be  admilhble  in  all  cafes  to  the  quarter-feffions, 
or  to  fome  public  and  refpeftable  tribunal:  and  the 
perfons  profecuted  ffiould  be  allowed  counfel  for  their 
defence,  together  with  full  colts  of  fuit,  and  even 
damages,  if  judgment  be  awarded  in  their  favour. 
Nor  does  it  feem  equitable,  provided  no  perjury  has 
been  pra&ifed,  nor  malignant  intention  manifefted, 
that,  when  the  plaintiff  is  nonfuited,  the  officer  of 
revenue  ffiould  recover  treble  colts.  Thefe  altera- 
tions in  the  hatutes  of  excife  would  not  occafion  any 

* See  Blackftcnc;  Burn’s  Juftice  of  the  Peace;  &c. 
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delay  of  confequence  to  the  revenue;  and  they  might 
obviate  abufes,  which,  by  creating  murmurs  and  dis- 
content, diminilh  the  veneration  due  to  the  laws,  (g.) 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  is  laid  by  Lord 
Kaiins,  that  the  excife  upon  ale  and  fpirits  defrays  net 
the  Hilaries  of  the  officers  who  levy  it.  The  people, 
therefore,  are  burthened  with  a contribution,  which 
adds  to  the  expence  of  government,  and  withdraws 
from  ufeful  labour  many  induftrious  hands.  This 
lafl  confideration  feldom  enters  into  the  ertimate  of 
the  financier:  yet  the  magnitude  of  it  will  be  ap- 
parent from  the  late  obfervations  of  M.  Neckar,  who 
computes  that  the  tax-gatherers  in  France  amount  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  perfons ; thirty-five 
thoufand  of  whom  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
bufinefs.  The  enforcement  of  imports  by  oaths  may 
be  fuppofed  rather  to  increafe,  than  to  diminifli,  their 
moral  validity : yet  it  is  a practice  that,  on  tri- 
vial occafions,  feems  to  participate  of  impiety;  and, 
on  all  occafions,  is  conduced  with  fo  much  carelefs- 
nefs  and  irreverence,  as  tends  to  the  mort  pernicious 
conlequences.  A million  of  perjuries  are  fuppofed, 
by  a very  able  calculator,  to  be  annually  committed 
in  this  kingdom.*  (h.) 

In  the  definition  of  a tax,  which  has  the  full  force 
of  a moral  obligation,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  its 
ultimate  and  mort  important  conftituent,  that  it  is  a 
levy  made  for  the  public  good:  and  it  is  the  fpe- 
cial  duty  of  the  fupreme  power  to  keep  this  lacred 

* Price  on  the  American  Revolution,  p.  8j. 
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end  in  view,  in  the  exaction  of  every  fubfidy.  The 
confidence  and  veneration  of  the  people  would  thus 
be  fecured;  and  a refpedtful  fubmiflion  would  be 
paid  even  to  the  errors  of  government,  as  unavoid-  * 
able  confequences  of  human  frailty;  and  as  only 
temporary  grievances,  which  better  information 
would  redrefs.  In  the  application,  alfo,  of  the  na- 

t 

tional  funds,  the  like  rigid  attention  to  wifdom  and 
re&itude  fliould  be  uniformly  maintained.  How  often 
has  it  been  urged  to  me,  fays  M.  Neckar,  can  you 
refufe  to  aik  the  king  for  a thoufand  crowns,  to 
relieve  fuch  a perfon  whofe  misfortunes  are  known 
to  you?  Will  the  royal  exchequer  be  the  poorer 
for  it  ? Forget,  I have  replied,  this  royal  exchequer, 
which  you  confider  only  as  an  accumulated  mafs  of 
money,  without  having  examined  its  fource  : a thou- 
fand crowns  are  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  of  two 
villages ; and  I leave  you  to  judge  whether  the  perfon 
for  whom  you  folicit  has  a juft  claim  to  the  labour 
and  contributions  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  a vio- 
lation (obferves  the  fame  honed  financier,  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  with  which  I fhall  now  conclude) 
— It  is  a violation  of  the  molt  facred  of  all  depofits, 
to  employ  the  facrifices  of  a whole  nation  in  incon- 
fiderate  prodigalities,  ufelefs  expences,  and  under- 
takings foreign  to  the  good  of  the  date. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


IN  the  following  Notes  the  Author  has  not  denned  it  necejfary  to 
confine  himfelf  JlriSlly  to  the JuhjeB  of  Taxation-,  but  has  touched 

i 

upon  'various  other  topics,  relative  to  political  oeconomy,  and  to  the 

t 

foundation  of  civil  government.  As  thefe  are  intimately  connected 

with  and  illujlrate  each  other,  he  trujls  the  reader  will  cxcvfie  the 
latitude  he  has  taken  in  this  Appendix . 
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NOTE  (A)  PAGE  235. 

PROPERTY  NOT  THE  MERE  CREATURE  OF 
CIVIL  SOCIETY. 

Arned  Friend,  of  diftinguifhed  rank  both  in  the  Church, 
and  in  the  republic  of  letters,  to  whom  I communicated  the 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Taxation,  “ regards  property 
“ as  very  much  the  creature  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  fupreme  ma- 
“ giftrate  as  authorized  to  apply  the  whole  of  the  property  of  every 
“ individual  to  theufe  of  the  whole  community.”* 
Notwithftanding  the  deference  and  refpedt  I feel  for  the  decifion 
of  one,  whom  I know  to  be  a very  able  judge  of  the  fubjedt  of 
legiflation;  yet  I am  flrongly  inclined  to  controvert  the  dodtrine 
advanced,  which,  by  leaving  no  b'ng  that  a man  may  call  kis  own, 
(to  adopt  the  expreflion  of  Lord  Clarendon,)  feems  to  fubvert  the 
intcreft  we  have  in  fociety  itl'elf. 

I.  A delire  of  pofiefTon,  and  renacioufnefs  of  what  is  attained, 
are  manifefted  in  the  earliell  Rages  of  life.  They  are  modifications 
of  one  and  the  fame  principle,  which  grows  with  our  growth,  is  in- 
dependent of  fociety,  and  fublifts  in  as  full  force  among  favages  as 

* A fimilar  opinion  is  advanced  by  Puffendorf. 
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in  the  mod:  cultivated  nations.  The  like  principle  is  common  even 
to  the  brutes.  The  beaft  of  prey  afTerts  an 'exclusive  right  to  his 
den,  and  to  the  provilions  he  has  ftored  for  himfelf,  or  for  his  off- 
fpring.  The  cock  drives  every  invader  from  his  dunghill;  and 
the  rooks  punifh  with  feverity  the  marauders  that  come  to  pilfer 
their  nefts.  But  to  enter  into  a difeuffion  of  the  origin  of  property 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  a note.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  we 
can  clearly  deduce  it  from  the  neceffities,  the  delires,  the  affections, 
and  other  adtive  energies  of  man.  Of  thefe  energies,  civil  fociety 
is  the  confequaic e,  and  not  the  caufe;  and  its  office  is  to  regulate 
them,  to  augment  their  vigour,  and  to  afford  more  complete  fecu- 
rity  in  whatever  is  acquired  by  them.  3f,  therefore,  the  powers 
of  his  nature  be  man’s  exclufive  right,  every  thing  refulting  from 
them  muff  be  equally  appropriate:  and  the  juft  claim  of  govern- 
ment extends  only  to  an  equivalent  to  the  benefits  enjoyed  under  it. 

II.  Juftice,  fidelity,  and  veracity,  imply  in  their  exercife  the 
Ibcial  ftate:  but  their  obligation  is  independent  of  and  pre-fuppofed 
l>y  the  political  union ; and  conftitutes  its  only  rational  and  legiti- 
mate bond.  Is  property,  more  than  thofe  moral  virtues,  the  crea- 
ture of  civil  fociety?  All  of  them  may  fubfift  without  government: 
for  if  only  two  men  dwelt  together  on  a defert  ifland  in  a ftate  of 
perfedt  equality,  each  would  have  his  appropriate  rights  of  poffeffion  j 
and  the  claim  to  juftice,  fidelity,  and  veracity,  would  be  reciprocal. 

III.  The  focial  union  is  a combination  of  numbers,  for  mutual 
affiftance,  comfort,  improvement,  and  protection.  If  every  indivi- 
dual concur  in  the  public  a efts  of  fuch  a community,  at  the  firft  view, 
there  might  feern  to  be  no  violation  of  private  rights.  It  fhould  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  circumftances  and  opinions  of  thofe 
individuals  may  vary  in  the  lapfe  of  time;  and  that  the  rights  of 
pofterity,  alfo,  are  involved  in  their  decifions.  The  prefent  inha- 
bitants of  Denmark  are  now  enflaved  by  the  rafll  furrender  of  their 
liberties,  which  was  made  in  1660.  Befides,  the  public  adts  of  a 
community,  if  large,  muft  neceffarily  be  adts  only  of  the  majority: 
and  a majority  may,  indeed  frequently  does,  as  the  hiftory  of  all 
nations  evinces,  commit  violence  on  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Fanaticifm,  like  that  which  fubfifted  amongft  the  Anabaptifts  of 
Munftcr,  about  two  centuries  ago,  may  induce  the  civil  magiftrate 
to  order  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  filver,  and  precious 
effects,  tp  be  depolitcd  in  a public  treafury,  and  to  be  difpenfed, 
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for  common  ufc.  But  this  would  be  an  a<5t  of  pqwer,  not  of  juftice 
or  legitimate  authority. 

IV.  Grants  of  money,  in  almoft  every  country,  are  made  on 
exprefs  conditions,  and  as  voluntary  facrifices  of  private  rights  to 
public  good. 

^Whenever  the  public  good  requires  the  involuntary  facrifice  of 
the  good  of  an  individual,  great  attention  is  paid,  in  all  juft  and 
moderate  governments,  to  do  as  little  violence  as  poflible,  and  to 
make  full  recompence  for  the  injury  fuftained.  This  feems  to  be 
an  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  the  exiftence  of  private  pro- 
perty, in  the  ftridfeft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

V.  As  every  man  has  a natural  right  to  life,  he  muft  have  the 
fame  natural  right  to  the  means  of  fupporting  life.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Athenians  feem  to  have  confidered  that  fhare  of  a man’s 
property,  which  isneceffary  to  his  fubfiftence,  as  abfolutely  exempt 
from  taxation.  Thus  a rent  of  five  hundred  meafures  of  corn  was 
afTeffed  in  the  yearly  contribution  of  a talent;  a rent  of  three  hun- 
dred paid  half  a talent;  a rent  of  two  hundred  paid  one-fixth  of  a 
talent;  and  a land  of  a lower  produce  paid  no  fubfidiesat  all.  In 
the  early  days  of  Rome,  feven  acres  were  the  utmoft  extent  of 
landed  property,  which  a Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  hold. 
This  portion  was,  probably,  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  fupply 
of  a family. 

VI.  There  is  a fpecies  of  acknowledged  property  appertaining 
to  ftates,  over  which  they  exercife  an  exclusive  power  of  difpofal, 
which  bears  a clofe  analogy  to  private  poffeflions.  It  confifts  in 
crown-lands,  public  buildings,  highways,  fortifications,  &c.  Can 
public  levies  to  a confiderable  extent  be,  like  this,  regarded  as  the 
abfolute  right  of  the  civil  magiftrate  ? 

VII.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  greateft  part  of  property, 
whether  perfonal  or  real,  is  enjoyed  by  inheritance  under  the  au- 
thority of  laws;  and  that  the  laws,  being  the  creatures  of  civil 
fociety,  render  property  itfelf  equally  fo.  The  argument,  however, 
is  a fallacy.  Law  does  not  conftitute  the  right  to  property ; but 
only  recognizes,  fanffions,  and  regulates  the  exercife  of  it.  What 
a man  has  acquired  by  art  or  induftry,  without  violation  done  to 

thers,  is  at  his  abfolute  difpofal ; and  may,  if  not  applied  to  his 
uie,  be  given  to  his  children,  his  relations,  or  friends*  Nor 

* Dominium  eminens : tranfcendental  property, 
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can  there  be  any  definite  time  for  the  reftriCtion  of  fuch  transfer; 
and  confequently  it  will  have  equal  validity  at  the  hour  of  death 
as  in  the  prime  of  life,  provided  the  donation  be  voluntary,  and 
-made  with  a found  mind.  It  has  indeed  been  faid,  that  in  a ftate 
of  nature,  a man’s  right  to  a particular  fpot  of  ground  arifes  from 
his  uling  and  wanting  it,  and  confequently  ceafes  with  the  ufe  and 
want ; fo  that  at  his  death  the  eftate  reverts  to  the  community, 
without  any  regard  to  the  laft  owner’s  will.*  But  this  prefuppofes 
what  is  in  itfelf  a contradiction,  that  man  in  community  is  a folitary 
animal,  labouring  and  living  only  for  himfelf : whereas  the  truth  is 
that  he  labours  and  lives  more  for  his  family  and  his  dependents, 
than  for  himfelf;  that  his  attachments  to  them  ftimulate  his  faculties, 
and  give  energy  to  his  exertions ; and  that  to  deprive  him  of  the 
future  end  he  feeks  in  his  acquifitions,  is  the  fame  wrong  in  kind, 
and  much  greater  in  degree,  becaufe  more  injurious  to  his  beft  and 
ftrongeft  feelings,  than  it  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  prefent 
ufe  of  them.  A father  may  leave  an  infirm  widow,  and  numerous 
helplefs  orphans,  for  whom  he  atixioufly  toiled,  and  toiled  with 
fuccefs.  Is  it  equitable  that  they  fhould  be  call  on  the  public  for 
fupport  ? If  it  be  not,  the  law,  which  guarantees  to  them  their 
father’s  poffelTions,  only  confirms,  and  does  not  inftitute,  their  right, 
which  is  founded  in  nature,  reafon,  and  juftice. 

VIII.  The  difpute,  perhaps,  about  the  right  of  the  fupreme  ma« 
giftrate  to  the  entire  property  of  the  whole  community,  is  rather 
verbal  than  fubftantial.  For,  admitting  it  to  fubfift,  it  can  only  be 
exercifed,  when  rights  of  the  whole  community,  ftill  dearer  than 
thofe  of  property,  are  in  the  moft  imminent  hazard,  fuch  as  life, 
liberty,  and  religion.  There  mull  then  be  a juftifying  plea  for  fuch 
exercife  of  power:  and  the  ultimate  decilion,  concerning  this  julti*- 
fying  plea,  mult  reft  with  the  people. 

* Paley’s  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  222,  8vo, 
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NOTE  (B)  PAGE  240 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN, 


HE  refolution,  that  “ the  influence  of  the  crown  hath  <’ncreafed, 


“ is  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimini^hed,,,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Dunning;  who  explained  his  meaning  to  be,  not  the  influence 
of  the  virtues  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  juft  rights  of  his  prerogative, 
but  that  which  arofe  from  corruption,  and  other  undue  practices. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  Speaker  of  the  Houfe,  obferved,  “ that 
“ it  would  be  criminal  in  him  to  remain  fllent  on  this  occafion.  He 
“ declared,  in  the  raoft  ciireft  terms,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown 
“ had  been  increaling  of  late  to  an  alarming  degree.  No  man  had 
“ a higher  veneration  for  monarchy  than  he  had:  he  meant  that  fpe- 
“ cies  of  it  eftablilhed  in  this  country ; a monarchy  limited  by  law. 
“ Such  a government  required  no  afliftance,  but  what  was  derived 
“ from  the  conftitution  and  the  laws.  The  powers,  veiled  in  the 
“ executive  part  of  government,  were  ample  and  fuflicient  for  all 
“ the  purpofes  of  good  government ; and,  without  any  further  aid, 
<{  much  too  ample  for  the  purpofes  of  bad  goVernment.  And  he 
“ thought  himfelf  bound,  as  an  honeft  man,  to  fay,  that  the  influ- 
“ ence  of  the  crown  had  increafed  much  beyond  the  ideas  of  a 
“ monarchy  ftridtly  limited  in  its  nature  and  extent.” — See  New 
“ Annual  Regifter,  1780,  p.  148. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  of  the  bounds  fet  to  them,  at  the  revolution,  fays, 
“ though  thefe  provifions  have,  in  appearance  and  nominally,  re- 
“ duced  the  llrength  of  the  executive  power  to  a much  lower  ebb 
“ than  in  the  preceding  period  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  throw 
“ into  the  oppolite  fcale  (what  perhaps  the  immoderate  reduction 
“ of  the  ancient  prerogative  may  have  rendered,  in  fome  degree, 
“ neceffary)  the  vaft  acquifition  of  force,  ariling  from  the  riot  a<fl, 
c<  and  the  annual  expence  of  a Handing  army;  and  the  vaft  ac- 
“ quilition  of  perfonal  attachment,  arifing  from  the  magnitude  of 
“ the  national  debt,  (now,  1788,  augmented  one  hundred  millions) 
“ and  the  manner  of  levying  thofe  yearly  millions  that  are  appro- 
“ priated  to  pay  the  intcreft;  we  fhall  find  that  the  crown  has, 
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44  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  gained  almoft  as  much  in  influence, 
*4  as  it  has  apparently  loft  in  prerogative.” — Commentaries,  b. 
“ iv.  ch.  33.  ' 

Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that,  “on  a moderate  computation,  there 
44  are  near  three  millions  a year  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  The 
“ civil  lift  amounts  to  near  a million  ; the  colleftion  of  the  taxes 
“ to  another;  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  toge- 
**  ther  with  eccleiiaftical  preferments,  to  above  a third  million : an 
“ enormous  fum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  than 
“ a thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income,  and  labour  of  the  kingdom.” 
— Effay  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  49,  8vo.  edit.  But  Mr.  Hume’s  remarks  were 
firft  publifhed  in  1742;  fince  which  period,  the  national  debt  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  The  army  has  been  in creafed,  and  ecclc- 
liaftical  preferments  have  been  confidcrably  augmented  in  value. 
An  immenfe  patronage  has  alfo  been  eftabliihed  in  the  Eaft-Indies. 
That  of  America  has  indeed  been  loft  ; but,  in  a comparative  view, 
it  was  of  ftnall  eftimation. 

The  influence  of  the  crown  may  be  confidered  in  two  points  of 
view:  firft,  as  it  refpefts  the  exercife  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
fecondly,  as  it  affefts  the  freedom  and  independence  of  parliament. 
In  the  firft,  we  muft  regard  the  exercife  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  as  no  other  than  a diferetionary  power  to  do  good;  and 
confequently  that  every  appointment  to  civil  or  military  offices, 
except  of  perfons  known  or  believed  to  be  beft  qualified  for  their 
execution ; every  diftindtion  of  rank  conferred  on  thofe  who  are 
not  of  adequate  defert;  and  every  reward  given,  but  for  real  fer- 
vices  to,  the  ftate ; is  a violation  of  a truft  repofed  in  the  fupreme 
magiftrate.  In  the  fecond  point  of  view,  we  are  to  confider  each 
individual,  compofing  the  two  branches  of  the  legiflature,  as  under 
a facred  obligation  to  weigh  attentively  all  queftions  that  relate 
to  the  public  intereft,  and  to  vote  upon  them  agreeably  to  his  ho- 
neft  and  ferious  conviction.  If  he  deviate  from  this  rule,  he  betrays 
his  truft,  and  forfeits  the  character  of  patriotifm,  probity,  and  ho- 
nour: and  if  the  crown  have  feduced  him,  by  office,  titles,  or 
pecuniary  reward,  the  double  guilt  is  incurred,  of  violating  its  own 
duty,  and  of  inciting  another  to  a correfpondent  violation. 

What  then  is  juft  and  honourable  influence?  In  the  fovereign, 
it  is  to  ftimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  excite  fteadinefs  in  duty,  by 
well-grounded  refpeft,  gratitude,  and  attachment.  In  the  fabjetf, 
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it  is  to  feel  thefe  principles  in  all  their  force,  but  with  a proper 
attention  to  their  true  objedl;  to  difcriminate  between  the  per- 
fonal  and  official  capacity  of  thefupreme  magiftrate;  and  whenever 
a competition  fubfifts  between  their  refpe<5live  interefts,  to  regard 
himfelf  as  the  beneficiary  of  the  public,  and  as  thus  bound,  by  an 
additional  obligation,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  flation,  either  as  a 
military  commander,  a magiftrate,  or  a legiflator.  This  diftinc- 
tion  the  Emperor  Trajan  nobly  maintained,  on  the  appointment  of 
Suberanus,  to  be  captain  of  the  Practonian  guard.  Prefenting  him 
withafword  as  the  badge  of  his  fealty,  hefaid,  “ Let  this  be  drawn 
“ in  my  defence,  if  I rule  according  to  equity ; but  if  otherv/ilc,  it 
“ may  be  employed  againft  me.”*  With  the  lame  magnanimity  he 
would  have  addreffed  a praefeft  of  the  treafury,  or  of  the  city.  “ I 
“ have  inverted  you  with  a poll  of  high  dignity,  authority,  and 
“ emolument;  becaufe  I have  confidence  in  your  talents  and  your 
“ virtues.  Manifeft  your  fenfe  of  the  favour,  by  your  zeal  in  my 
“ fervice ; always  remembering,  however,  that  my  fervice  implies 
“ only  that  of  the  commonwealth.”  Prince  Kaunitz,  theminifter 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Vienna,  is  applauded  by  M.  Neckar,  for 
his  impartiality,  integrity,  and  dignity  of  character,  in  the  choice 
of  perfons  to  fill  up  the  great  offices  or'ftate.  He  relates,  that  having 
perfuaded  the  Emprefs  Maria  Therefa,  to  bellow  the  conduct  of  the 
war  department  on  a general  of  great  ability,  but  whom  he  had  juft 
reafon,  as  an  individual,  to  dillike ; the  commander,  affccrted  by  fo 
generous  an  a&ion,  earneftly  wifhed  for  a reconciliation.  Prince 
Kaunitz,  however,  declined  all  his  advances ; obferving  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty,  in  caufing  his  fovereign  to  pay  due  regard  to 
merit;  but  that  in  the  direction  of  his  private  intimacies  or  connec- 
tions, he  was  fubjeft  to  no  controul,  and  might,  in  perfedl  confiftence 
with  duty,  indulge  an  entire  freedom  of  choice.  This  faft  well 
illuftrates  the  true  application  and  extent  of  influence* 


* Flinii  Hpillolae. 
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NOTE  (C)  PAGE  245. 

DOCTRINE  OF  PASSIVE  OBEDIENCE. 

/JR-  Hume  has  very  facetioufly  imputed  Torytfm  to  Socrates; 
becaufe,  by  declining  to  make  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  he 
fan&ions  the  dodtrine  of  paflive  obedience  and  non-refiftance.  But 
the  truth  is,  this  venerable  philofopher  difdained  to  fave  the  fhort 
remnant  of  his  days  by  an  ignominious  flight ; by  pra&ifing  the  arts 
of  corruption ; or  by  involving  the  minifters  of  juftice  in  the  guilt 
of  betraying  their  truft.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  treated  the 
tumultuous  aflembly,  which  fat  in  judgment  upon  him,  with  pajjive 
deference.  “ Be  not  offended,  Athenians,”  he  faid;  “ it  is  im« 
“ poflible,  that  any  one  fhould  long  preferve  his  life,  who  arraigns, 
“ with  intrepidity,  your  licentioufnefs  and  injuftice  !” 

In  the  admirable  arguments  for  fubmiifion  to  the  laws,  which 
Plato  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  mafter,  in  the  dialogue  entitled 
Crito,  the  obligation  of  the  Jocial  comp  aft  appears  to  be  ex- 
prefsly  and  forcibly  pleaded.  Very  able  writers  have  contended  for 
and  againft  this  alleged  foundation  and  bond  of  civil  fociety.  It 
has  been  condemned,  as  built  on  the  chimerical  fuppofition,  that 
“ favages  have  been  called  out  of  caves  and  deferts,  to  deliberate 
<£  and  vote  upon  topicks,  which  the  experience,  the  Rudies,  and 
the  refinements  of  civil  life  alone  fuggeft.”*  But  the  fuppofition 
involves  in  it  no  fuch  abfurdity.  Savages  could  never  affemble  to- 
gether or  live  in  community,  without  fome  common  principles  of 
harmony  and  agreement.  And  each  individual  feeling  their  influ- 
ence, and  yielding  to  their  authority,  a focial  compadl  was  thus 
eflablifhed,  without  deliberation  or  formal  deflgn,  by  laws  which 
refult  from  the  original  conftitution  of  human  nature.  The  vene- 
ration of  age;  refpeit  for  fuperior  talents  or  virtues;  a fenfe  of  juftice, 
of  veracity,  and  honour ; a regard  to  common  intereft ; the  defence 
againft,  or  invafion  of,  tommon  enemies;  fubftantiated  thefe  laws. 
They  were  voluntarily  acquiefced  in  by  all;  they  became  confirmed 

* SecPaley’s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Fhilolophy,  bookvi.  chap.  iii.  p. 
516,  4to. 
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by  time,  improved  by  experience,  and  enlarged  by  the  progreflive 
advancements  of  fociety. 

It  is  laid,  that  “ if  by  virtue  of  a compact,  the  fabjeCt  owes  obe- 
te  dience  to  government,  he  ought  to  abide  by  the  form  of  govern- 
tc  ment  which  he  finds  ertablifhed,  be  it  ever  fo  ablurd  or  incon- 
“ venient.  He  is  bound  by  his  bargain.”*  This  objection  will 
appear  to  have  no  validity,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  bargain  or  contract,  in  which  two  parties  are  fuppofed,  of 
oppofite  interefts ; but  an  union  of  partnerfhip,  in  which  all  are 
equally  concerned,  though  with  various  trufts  and  defignations. 
To  the  firft  andneceffary  laws  of  this  union,  which  confcitute  the 
eflence  of  government,  fab  million  is  abfblutely  due.  Governors, 
who  are  the  organs  of  adminirtration,  are  equally  fubjeCt  to  them 
with  the  governed.  And  as  thefe  governors  reprel'ent  the  majefty 
and  authority  of  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole,  or  a ma- 
jority of  the  whole,  (which  can  alone  a<5t,)  arefuperior  to  their  re- 
prefentatives;  and  may  enlarge,  circumfcribe,  or  new-model  the 
authority  which  they  delegate,  as  they  (hall  deem  moil  expedient. 
The  public  good,  however,  requires  that  government  fhould  pofTefs 
ftability,  becaufe  revolutions  are  ufually  attended  with  much  prefent 
luffering  and  evil.  Civil  magiftrates,  therefore,  are  inverted  with 
powers  and  prerogatives  adequate  to  extraordinary  emergencies: 
and  the  policy  of  this  is  fo  clear  and  rational,  as  to  command  ge- 
neral acquiefcence,  or  implied  confent. 

It  is  further  alleged,  that,  “ if  every  man  has  a right  to  furrender 
44  his  independence  on  bargain,  (whether  exprefs  or  implied,)  he 
“ muft  have  an  equal  right  to  retain  it.”f  This  is  a fallacy : for 
as  man  is  by  nature  a focial  being,  fociety  is  efTemial  to  his  im- 
provement and  happinefs.  But  fociety  cannot  fuhfift  without  civil 
polity ; that  is,  without  fuch  laws  and  regulations,  as  are  neceflary 
to  guard  againft  imperfection  and  depravity;  and  man  being  aho 
rational  as  well  as  focial,  he  is  bound  not  to  withhold  his  confent 
from  what  is  conducive  to  his  intereft  and  felicity. 

Government  is  afferted  to  have  been  “ atfirft§  either  patriarchal 
“ or  military;  that  of  a parent  over  his  family,  or  of  a commander 

* IJem,  p.  421. 

+ Difquifition  on  Government  and  Civil  Liberty,  by  Soame  Jenyns,  efq.  A 
very  excellent  anfwer  to  this  Dilquifition,  appeared  in  1782;  printed  for  Debrett, 
m Ficcadilly.  ^ Palcy’s  Moral  Philofophy,  p.  399. 
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“ over  his  army.”  When  the  offspring  of  the  patriarchs  had 
attained  the  age  of  difcretion,  and  the  capacity  of  judging  and  aft- 
ing  for  thcmfelves,  it  is  evident  that  their  fubmiffion  to  paternal 
authority  muff  have  been  voluntary ; and  it  could  only  be  voluntary, 
on  terms  of  reciprocal  benefit  and  comfort.  Such  terms,  though 
not expreffed,  muft  be  underflood;  and  confent.,  on  implied  terms, 
is  in  its  nature  a tacit  compaft.  When  two  or  more  patriarchal 
families  united  together,  the  compaft  was  probably  exprefs,  and 
not  implied. 

If  government  was  at  firfl  military,  this  pre-fuppofes  compaft  : 
for  no  individual  could  have  fufficient  force  to  compel  numbers  to 
fubmit  to  his  authority,  anpl  combine  for  its  extenfion.  Their  union 
with  him,  and  fubjeftion  to  him,  muff  have  been  by  choice  and 
agreement.  A civil  polity  was,  therefore,  conflituted  antecedent  to 
conquefl ; and  1 prefume,  conquefl  will  not  be  deemed  a legitimate 
foundation  of  any  government. 

Every  jufl  government  feems  to  include,  in  its  conilitution,  the 
three  following  afts  of  the  community: — i.  A compaft  to  unite 
together,  to  be  governed  in  their  common  interefls  by  common 
laws.  2.  An  agreement  refpefting  the  perfons  to  be  intrufled  with 
the  framing  and  the  adminiflration  of  the  laws.  3.  A reciprocal 
agreement  between  the  governors,  thus  conflituted,  and  the  go- 
verned.* At  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688,  thefe  feveral  afts 
may  juflly  be  faid  to  have  taken  place.  For  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  his  declaration,  invites  and  requires  all  the  peers  of  the  realm ; 
all  gentlemen,  citizens,  and  other  commons,  of  all  ranks,  to  come 
and  aflifl  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defign,  to  re-eflablifh  the 
conilitution  of  the  Englilh  government.  The  convention,  which 
affembled  on  this  ever-memorable  occafion,  depofed  the  fupreme 
magiftrate,  exp  ref  sly  becaufe  he  had  broken  the  original  contra  ft ; 
and  appointed  another,  on  certain  fripulated  terms,  declarative  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  king  and  people:  and  reducing  the  con- 
tract, as  Sir  William  Blackflone  obferves,  before  built  on  theory 
and  natural  lav/,  to  a plain  certainty.  The  fame  learned  judge 
remarks,  that  the  original  contraft  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
coronation  oath,  and  in  that  of  allegiance. f 

* Confuic  Huchefon’s  Syllem  of  Moral  PI  ilofophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
t See  Biackftone’s  Commentaries,  book  i.  p.  233. 

N.  B.  Tliefe  notes  and  ii'ufhations  were  written  before  the  revolution  in 
France,  an  event  that  confirms  many  of  the  principles  that  have  been  advanced/. 
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When  Maria  Therefa  afcended  the  throne  of  Hungary,  in  1740, 
fhe  took  the  ancient  oath  as  follows : — “ If  I,  or  any  of  my  fuc- 
“ ceffors,  fhall  at  any  time  infringe  upon  your  privileges;  by  virtu e 
“ of  this  prornife , you  and  your  defcendants  fliall  be  allowed  to 
“ defend  yourfelves,  and  fhall  not  be  treated  as  rebels.”  It  fhould 
feem  that  the  two  laft  Kings  of  Pruffia  regarded  the  privileges  of 
their  fubjeCts  as  conferred,  not  confirmed,  by  virtue  of  the  coro- 
nation oath ; and  therefore  they  declined  the  ceremony  of  a coro- 
nation ; probably  becaufe,  according  to  ufage,  it  would  have  obliged 
them  to  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  duties  owing  to  their  fubjeCts. 
Baron  Bielfield,  in  one  of  his  letters,  thus  expreffes  himfelf: — 
“ Frederick  I.  of  Pruflia,  had  good  reafons  for  fubmitting  to  that 
« ceremony;  but  his  fucceffors  receive  the  crown  from  the  hands  of 
“ Providence,  and  not  from  their  fubjeCts.  They  content  them- 
“ felves  with  adminiftering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  troops,  to  the 
“ nobility  and  to  the  people.”* 

Mr.  Hume  argues  againft  the  original  contra#  with  much  acute- 
nefs : yet  he  candidly  acknowledges,  that  the  confent  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  it  has  place,  is  the  bejl  and  mojl  facred  foundation  of 
government.  But  the  converfe  to  the  beft  and  mod  facred  can 
never  be,  in  any  degree,  good  or  facred.  If  full  confent  render 
government  moft  legitimate,  the  entire  want  of  it,  or  abfolute  force, 
muft  conftitute  the  moft  unjuft  tyranny.  A fcale  may  thus  be 
formed  between  thefe  extremes,  by  which  the  degree  of  legitimacy 
in  every  civil  eftablifhment  may  be  eftimated. 

In  the  EfTay  on  Taxation,  I have  adopted  the  expreflion  social 
union,  as  more  comprehenfive  than  any  other,  becaufe  it  involves 
in  it  all  the  rights  and  duties , that  reciprocally  belong  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  is  compofed.  The  obligation  to  it  is  antecedent 
to  compact,  confent,  or  expediency.  It  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
manifefted  in  the  conftitution  of  our  nature.  For  no  man  has  the 
moral,  though  he  may  have  the  phyfical  power,  to  withdraw  him- 
felf entirely  from  the  intercourfe  of  his  fellow-creatures ; as  it  would 
be,  in  a great  degree,  the  extinction  of  being,  fo  far  as  relates  to 
virtue  and  intellectual  improvement,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of 

The  Count  Boulainviiliers,  who  ridicules  the  notion  of  anoRiciNAL  contract, 
although  himtelf  a republican,  had  he  lived  at  this  period,  would  have  feen  the 
doftrine  eftablifhed  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  in  that  of  America. 

* See  Tower’s  Life  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  11^, 
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it.  Civil  polity  is  a confequence  of  the  focial  union,  the  mode  of 
which  is  regulated  by  temporary  expediency,  and  confirmed  by 
tom  pad  or  confent.  But  no  original  compad  or  confcnt  can 
give  permanent  validity  to  what  is  inconfiftent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  social  union.  Sains  populi fuprema  lex . 


NOTE  (D)  PAGE  246. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  NON-RESISTANCE  MERELY 

SPECULATIVE. 

TN  the  year  1760,  James  I.  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  in  his  fpeech  to 
both  houfes  of  Parliament: — “As  it  is  atheifm  and  blafphemy, 
in  a creature,  to  difpute  what  the  Deity  may  do;  fo  it  is  pre- 
“ fumption  and  fedition,  in  a fubjed,  to  difpute  what  a king  may 
«*  do,  in  the  height  cf  his  power.  Good  Chriftians,”  he  adds, 
will  be  content  with  God's  will,  revealed  in  his  word;  and  good 
**  fubjeds  will  rell:  in  the  king’s  will,  revealed  in  his  law.”*  The 
king’s  fpeech  is  now  always  fuppofed,  by  Parliament,  to  be  the 
fpeech  of  the  minifter.  How  cruel  would  it  have  been  on  King 
James’s  minifters,  fays  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  if  that  interpretation 
had  prevailed  in  his  reign! 

Thofe  who  adopt  the  dodrines  of  indefealible  right,  and  abfolute 
dominion,  deceive  both  their  fovereign  and  themfclves;  and  fan 0 
tion  tyranny  by  fpeculative  principles,  which  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  carry  into  pradice.  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the 
U niverfty  cf  Oxford , pafed  in  tjse  convocation , fnly  21,  1683* 
again]}  certain  pernicious  books,  and  damnable  doctrines,  defr ac- 
tive to  the f acred  petfons  of  princes , their  fate  and  government , iv  c. 
was  fully  contravened,  in  its  moil  effential  point,  by  the  condud  of 
her  own  members  at  the  revolution.  T he  decree  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Jane  of  Chrift-Church,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  four 
delegates  from  the  Univerlity  to  offer  their  plate  to  the  Prince  of 

* Sec  King  James's  Works.  Rapin’s  Hiftory,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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Orange,  when  on  his  march  to  London:  and  in  i?io,  it  was  burnt 
by  the  common  executioner,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers.* 

When  the  great  Lord  Ruffel  was  condemned,  on  account  of  the 
Rye-houle  plot,  in  1683  ; Dr.  Tillotfon  and  Dr.  Burnet  were  both 
anxioufly  affiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  perfuade  his  Lordfhip, 
that the  Chriflian  religion  abfblutely  forbids  the  refinance  of  au* 
“ thority;  and  that  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  to 
il  take  up  arms  againfl  government.”  The  impreflion  they  made 
on  the  mind  of  their  noble  friend  may  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing paffage  in  his  fpeech.  “For  my  part,  I cannot  deny,  but  I 
“ have'been  of  opinion,  that  a free  nation  like  this  might  defend 
“ their  religion  and  liberties,  when  invaded  and  taken  from  them, 
“ though  under  pretence  and  colour  of  law.  But  fome  eminent  and 
“ worthy  divines,  who  have  had  the  charity  to  be  often  with  me, 
“ and  whom  I value  and  efleem  to  a very  great  degree,  have  offered 
“ weighty  reafons  to  perfuade  me,  that  faith  and  patience  are  the 
“ proper  ways  for  the  prefervation  of  religion;  and  the  method  of 
“ the  Gofpel  is  to  fuffer  perfecution,  rather  than  to  ufe  refiftance. 
“ But  if  I have  finned  in  this,  I hope  God  will  not  lay  it  to  my 
“ charge,  fince  He  knows  it  was  only  a fin  of  ignorance.”f 

The  paffages  in  the  New  Teflament,  wherein  obedience  to  ma- 
giflracy  is  fo  emphatically  inculcated,  are  juftly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  particularly  addreffed  to  the  Gaulanites,  a wild  and  deluded 
party,  the  followers  of  Theudas,  a native  of  Gaulan  in  Upper  Ga- 
lilee. This  fanatic,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Jesus  Christ,  “ which 
“ was  the  laft  of  Auguflus,  excited  his  countrymen  the  Galileans, 
“ and  many  others  of  the  Jews,  to  take  arms  and  venture  upon  all 
“ extremities,  rather  than  pay  tribute  to  the  Romans.  The  princi- 
“ pies  he  infufed  into  his  party  were,  not  only  that  they  were  a free 
“ nation,  and  ought  to  be  in  fubjeflion  to  no  other;  but  that  thev 
“ were  the  ele6t  of  God,  that  Fie  alone  was  their  Governor,  and 
“ that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  fubmit  to  any  ordinance  of 
“ man.  And  thoilgh  he  was  unfuccefsful,  infomuch  that  his  party, 
“ in  their  very  firft  attempt,  were  entirely  routed  and  difperfed  ; 
“ yet  fo  deeply  had  he  infufed  his  own  enthufiafm  into  their  hearts, 
“ that  they  never  refled,  till  in  their  own  deflruiSlion  they  involved 


* Birch’s  Life  of  Tillotfon,  p.  189. 


+ Idem,  p.  116. 
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the  city  and  temple.”*  It  rauft  be  recollected,  alfo,  that  the 
followers  of  Jesus  had  long  a prepofleffion  that  the  Mefliah  was 
to  enjoy  a temporal  kingdom  and  authority;  and  that,  under  his 
dominion,  Judea  was  not  only  to  recover  her  independency,  but 
even  to  fubvert  the  Roman  power.  Hence  the  feducing  queftion 
propofed  to  our  Saviour,  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Cefar,  or 
not  ? And  St. Paul  delivers  this  exprefs  injunction,  Render , therefore , 
unto  all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due;  cujlom , to  whom 
eujlom ; fear , to  whom  fear  ; honour , to  whom  honour . But  though 
it  be  true  that  Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ; that  every 
fold  is  to  be  fubjeft  unto  the  higher  powers ; and  that  whoever  re~ 
fifeth  the  power , refifeth  the  ordinance  of  God  ; yet  we  are  at  the 
fame  time  allured,  that  rulers  are  not  a terror  to  good  works,  but  to 
the  evil ; that  they  are  minijlers  of  God  to  us  for  good ; and  that 
for  this  caufe  we  pay  tribute.  From  hence,  I think,  it  is  clearly  to 
be  inferred,  that  magiftracy  is  the  ordinance  of  Gon,  for  the  good 
of  fociety;  but  that  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  its  adaption  to  the  great  ends  of  its  inftitution. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  confonant  the  law  of  England,  rela- 
tive to  the  difputed  titles  of  our  fovereigns,  is  to  the  maxim  of  the 
great  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
God.  The  nth  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  recites,  that  “ the  fubje&s 
“ of  England  are  bound,  by  the  duty  of  their  allegiance,  to  ferve 
“ their  prince  and  fovereign  lord,  for  the  time  being , in  defence  of 
“ him  and  his  realm  againft  every  rebellion,  power,  and  might, 
“ raifed  againft  him.  And  that  whatfoever  may  happen  in  the  for- 
“ tune  of  war  againft  the  mind  and  will  of  the  prince,  as  in  this 
“ land,  fome  timepaft,  it  hath  been  feen;  it  is  not  reafonable,  but 
“ againft  all  laws,  reafon,  and  good  confcience,  that  fuch  fubjeefts, 
“ attending  upon  fuch  fervice,  ftiould  fufter  for  doing  their  true 
44  duty  and  fervice  of  allegiance.”  “ This,”  lays  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  “ putteth  the  duty  of  the  fubjeeft  upon  a rational  and  fafe 
“ bottom.  He  knoweth  that  proteftion  and  allegiance  are  reci- 
“ procal  duties.  He  feeth  the  fountain  from  whence  the  bleflings 
of  goverment,  liberty,  peace,  and  plenty,  flow  to  him;  and  there 
,e  he  payeth  his  allegiance.”  f 

* Percy’s  Key  to  the  New  Teftament. 

* See  Sir  Michael  Fofter  s Dilcourfes  on  the  Crown  Law,  folio,  p.  399. 
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tlaving  madethe  foregoing  quotation  from  the  works  of  this  excel- 
lent judge,  I am  tempted  to  add  a few  more  pafTages,  on  the  fubjedt 
of  government,  from  the  lame  invaluable  difcourfe.  Some  iearned 
men  “ feem  not  to  have  fufficiently  attended  to  the  nature  and  ends 
« of  civil  power,  whereof  the  regal  dignity  is  a principal  branch; 
“ they  feem  to  have  confidered  the  crown  and  regal  dignity  merely  as 
« a descendable  property;  or  an  cftate  or  interefl  veiled  in  the 
<c  polfelfor,  for  the  emolument  and  grandeur  of  himfelf  and  heirs,  in 
te  a regular  invariable  courfe  of  defcent.  And  therefore,  in  ques- 
<£  tions  touching  the  fucceflion,  they  conftantly  refort  to  the  fame 
“ narrow  rules  and  maxims  of  law  and  juflice,  by  which  queflions 
M of  mere  property,  the  title  to  a pig-flye  or  a lay-ftall,  are  governed. 
“ If  I could  conceive  of  the  crown  as  an  inheritance  of  mere  pro- 
**  perty,  I Ihould  be  tempted  to  argue  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
“ had  they  considered  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  as  a defeend- 
“ able  office,  as  a trust  for  millions,  and  extending  its  influence 
K to  generations  yet  unborn;  had  they  confidered  it  in  that  light, 
u they  would  foon  have  difeovered  the  principle  upon  which  the 
u right  of  the  legiflature  to  interpofe  in  cafes  of  neceffity  is  mani- 
u feftly  founded : and  that  is  the  Salus  Populi,  already  men- 
“ tioned  upon  a like  occafion.”* — “ All  the  rights  and  powers  for 
**  defence  and  prefervation  belonging  to  fociety  are  nothing  more 
“ than  the  natural  rights  and  powers  of  individuals  transferred  to 
**  and  concentering  in  the  body,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole. 
“ And  from  the  law  of  felf-prefervation,  confidered  as  extending 
“ to  civil  fociety,  refulteth  the  well-known  maxim,  falus  populi  fu - 
“ prerna  lex. 

“ I think  the  principles  here  laid  down  mud  be  admitted,  unlefs 
“ any  one  will  choofe  to  fay,  that  individuals  in  a community  are,  in 
“ certain  cafes,  under  the  protection  of  the  primitive  law  of  felf- 
“ prefervation;  but  communities,  compofed  of  the  fame  individuals, 
w are,  io  the  like  cafes,  excluded.  Or,  that  when  the  enemy  is  at 
“ the  gate,  every  (ingle  foldier  may  and  ought  to  ftand  to  his  arms, 
u but  the  garrifon  muft  furrender  at  diferetion” f 

% 

* Sir  Michael  Fofter’s  Difcourfes  on  the  Crown  Law,  folio,  p 404. 

+ u.  p.  382,  i8i. 
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NOTE  (E)  PAGE  25O. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

nPHOMSON,  whofe  authority  may  be  quoted,  as  a moralift  and 
-L  philofopher,  has  admirably  defcribed  the  Britilh  conftitution, 
in  the  fecond  canto  of  his  Caftle'of  Indolence: 

“ Whereas  the  knight  had  fram’d  in  Britain  land 
“ A matchlefs  form  of  glorious  government, 

“ In  which  the  fovereign  laws  alone  command; 

“ Laws  ’ltablifh’d  by  the  public  free  confent, 

“ Whofe  majefty  is  to  the  fceptre  lent.” 

Under  this  view  of  our  conftitution,  loyalty  in  a Briton  is  a ra- 
tional and  patriotic  principle.  It  is  not  a blind  and  fervile  attach- 
ment to  the  perfon  or  family  of  the  monarch;  but  a reverence  for 
him,  as  the  minifter  of  law  and  juftice,  and  the  patriarch  of  his 
people.  If,  however,  his  private  and  public  virtues  happily  merit 
confidence  and  efteem,  fubjeftion  will  be  accompanied  with  cordial 
latisfaction ; and  obedience  performed  with  promptitude,  zeal,  and 
love.  This  warmth  of  loyalty  ought  to  be  peculiarly  encouraged 
in  a freeftate;  becaufe  it  may  often  be  found  neceffary  to  counter- 
act the  infidious  arts  of  faction,  or  the  enterprizing  lpirit  of  aris- 
tocratic ambition. 

It  is  a common  obfervation,  adopted  even  by  fome  republican 
writers,  that  an  abfolute  monarchy  is  the  beft  of  all  forms  of  go- 
vernment, provided  a fuccelfion  of  wife,  virtuous,  and  patriotic 
fovereigns  be  infilled.  But,  admitting  the  fuppolition,  however 
improbable  it  may  be,  I am  perfuaded  it  is  efiential  to  the  higheft 
interefts  of  the  people,  that  they  poflefs  a lhare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion;  and  that  the  calm  of  defpotifm,  even  under  a Titus  or  an 
Antoninus,  would  be  lefs  favourable  to  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement, than  the  agitations  which  occafionally  arife  in  our 
mixed  fyftcm  of  polity.  Thefe  agitations  diffufe  the  love  of  our 
country,  kindle  the  ardour  of  ambition,  animate  the  lpirit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  call  forth  into  public  exertion  many  talents  which 
might  otherwife  have  remained  in  obfeurity. 
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*x  This  is  true  Kberty,  when  free-born  men, 

“ Having  to  advife  the  public,  may  fpeak  free  ; 

44  Which  he  who  can  and  will  deferves  high  praife, 

“ Who  neither  can  nor  will  may  hold  his  peace  : 

41  What  can  be  julter  in  a ftate  than  this  ?”* 

Thefe  high  and  important  privileges  infpire  a veneration  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  chara&er,  and  a difdain  of  whatever  tends  to 
the  degradation  of  our  fpecies.  And  the  enthuliafm  of  liberty, 
thus  roufed,  extends  itfelf  beyond  our  country:  we  learn  to  regard 
ourfelves  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and  become  arTeitors  of  the  equal 
and  unalienable  rights  of  all  mankind. 

It  is*to  the  influence  of  this  magnanimous  principle,  that  we  may 
reafonably  aferibe  the  noble  efforts,  which  have  been  lately  made, 
towards  accomplifhing  the  abolition  of  flaveryand  the  African  flave 
trade.  “ A flave,  or  a negro,”  fays  Judge  Blackftone,  “ the  mo- 
i(  ment  he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protectior  of  the  laws; 
*c  and,  fo  far,  becomes  a freeman.  This  fpirit  of  liberty  is  rooted 
“ even  in  our  very  foil.”*  But  I trull:  it  is  not  to  be  locally  cir- 
cumfcribed;  that  it  is  deeply  implanted  in  our  minds;  and  that, 
according  to  the  affertion  of  Fortefcue,  Anglia?  jura  in  omni  cjsv 
libertati  datit  favorcm.\  In  tire  cafe  of  Somerfet,  the  negro,  de- 
cided in  1772,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King’s-Bench, 
that  the  mafter  could  not  recover  his  power  over  his  fervant,  by 
fending  him  abroad  at  pleafure.  And  the  Chief  Court  of  Jufticiary 
in  Scotland,  in  1778,  made  an  award  againft  John  Wedderburn,  in 
favour  ofjofeph  Knight,  an  African,  “ that  the  dominion  afliimed 
“ over  this  negro,  under  the  law  of  Jamaica,  being  unjust,  could 
“ not  be  fupported,  in  this  country,  to  any  extent:  that,  therefore, 
“ the  defender,  had  no  right  to  the  negro’s  fervice,  for  any  fpace 
“ of  time;  nor  to  fend  him  out  of  the  country  againfl  his  confent.”j 
So  explicit  a condemnation  of  the  fervitude  of  the  negroes,  by  very 
high  legal  authority,  clearly  implies  a condemnation  equally  ftrong 
of  that  infamous  traffic  from  which  it  originates;  exclufively  of  every 

conlideration,  relative  to  the  barbarity  with  which  it  is  conduced. 

•»  / 

* Milton,  motto  to  the  Areopagitica,  translated  from  Euripides. 

* Comment,  book  i.  chap.  i.  p.  ia. 

+ De  laud.  leg.  Ang.  cap.  42.—“  One  nation  there  is  in  the  world  that  has,  for 
the  direct  end  of  its  conilitution,  political  liberty.”  Montefquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws, 
▼el-  i.  p.  215. 

t Millar  on  the  Origin  of  Ranks,  edit.  3 J,  p.  361. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  con- 
cerning the  prefent  ftate  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  particularly  tire 
trade  in  flaves,  it  appears  that  this  traffic  is  frequently  carried  on  by 
kidnapping , and  bears  a clofe  analogy  to  piracy.  The  former  is 
defined  by  Judge  Blackftone,  “ the  forcible  abdudtion  or  ftealing 
away  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  from  their  own  country ; and 
“ felling  them  into  another.”  By  the  Jewiffi  law,  this  was  a capital 
offence:  He  that  Jlealeth  a man , and felleth  him , or  if  he  be  found  in 
his  band f hall furely  be  put  to  death:  Exodus  xxi.  16.  By  the  civil 
law,  alfo,  the  crime  termed  Plagium  was  capital,  which  confided 
in  fpiriting  away  and  ftealing  men  and  children.*  Piracy  is  an 
offence  againft  the  univerfal  law  of  fociety;  a pirate  being,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  hojlis  humani  generis.  And,  by  fta- 
tute  8 Geo.  I.  the  trading  with  known  pirates,  or  furnifhing  them 
with  ftores  or  ammunition,  is  deemed  piracy;  and  all  acceffaries  to 
piracy  are  declared  to  be  pi  incipal  pirates,  and  felons  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy. f Surely  the  crime  of  piracy,  in  its  offence  and 
degree,  is  the  fame,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
as  on  thofe  of  Europe:  and  we  condemn,  with  as  full  convi&ion  of 
their  enormity,  the  depredations  of  the  knights  of  Malta  on  the 
peafants,  fifhermen,  and  failors  of  Barbary,  as  we  do  thofe  of  the 
corfairs  of  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  on  the  ftate  of  Italy. J| 


* Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  iv.  chap.  xv. 

The  extent  of  this  crime,  as  pra&ifed  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  overpowers  the 
fenl’e  of  its  enormity,  and  of  the  naileries  produced  by  it.  Ofthele  miferies  we 
may  form  an  eftimate,  by  the  following  affedting  account  of  the  fuflerings  of  a 
few  natives  of  another  partof  the  globe,  on  being  forced  away  from  their  country, 
their  families,  and  triends.  ChriftiernIV.  king  of  Denmark,  fent  three  fhips  to 
make  dilcoveries  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland.  The  commanders  ot  thefe  veftels 
carried  oft  ieveral  of  the  natives,  who,  when  firft  captured,  “ rent  the  air  with 
“ their  cries  and  lamentations.  They  leaped  into  the  lea  ; and  when  taken  again 
“ on  Ihip.boai  d,  for  fome  time  reluled  all  fuftenance.  Their  eyes  were  conti- 
“ nuaily  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears 
“ Even  the  countenance  of  his  Danilh  majefty,  and  the  caiefles  of  the  court  and 
people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief.  One  of  them  was  perceived  to  Hied  tears 
“ always  when  he  law  an  infant  in  the  mother’s  aims ; a circumftance  from 
“ whence  ft  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a young  child 
“ in  Greenland.”— See  Encyclop.  Britan.  Art.  Greenland. 

+ Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  iv.  chap.  5. 

£ Howard  on  Lazarettos,  p.  58^ 
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Servitude  is  founded,  by  thofe  civilians  who  deem  it  lawful,  on 
voluntary  compact,  on  captivity,  on  debt,  and  on  the  power  of  the 
magirtrate  in  the  punifhment  of  crimes. 

Slavery,  founded  on  voluntary  compel  ft,  mult  in  itfelf  be  void; 
becaufe  man,  being  an  accountable  creature,  has  not  in  iiimfelf  a 
right  to  difpenle  with  that  accountablenefs,  or  to  yield  up  his  will 
and  conduct  to  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  another.  Befides,  every  com- 
pairt  implies  reciprocal  and  proportionate  benefit.  But  what  benefit 
can  he  derive  from  an  a<5t  which  diverts  him  of  all  the  capacities 
for  property,  all  the  rights  of  a citizen,  and  all  the  honourable  dis- 
tinctions of  a rational  being?  Captivity  cannot  itfelf  be  juftilicd, 
except  as  the  confequence  of  lawful  war:  and  the  prifoners, 
though  they  may  properly  be  compelled  to  work  for  their  own 
maintenance,  or  perhaps,  in  fome  Ipecial  inrtanccs,  to  make  com- 
penfation  for  damages  fuftained,  owe  no  farther  fervices  to  their 
captors,  and  have  a natural  right  to  be  reftored  to  liberty?  when 
fuch  obligation  has  been  fulfilled,  or  whenever  there  fhall  be  a ccf- 
fation  of  war.  In  the  cafe  of  debt,  allb,  the  claim  to  fej  vitude  is 
limited,  extending  only  to  the  retribution  of  the  creditor ; and  never 
involving  in  it  any  right  over  pofterity.  As  a punijhment  for  crimes, 
flavery  may  fometimes  be  deemed  both  reafonable  and  politic;  but, 
in  its  duration  and  feverity,  it  mull  be  exaClly  proportionate  to  the 
offence:  and  as  mort  punishments  are  intended  for  reformation, 
nolefs  than  for  example,  the  benefit  of  the  Have  and  of  the  public 
is  to  be  the  foie  ftandard  of  its  mcafure.  How  little  applicable  are 
thefe  canons  to  the  juftification  of  flavery,  as  it  formerly  iubfifted  in 
Europe ; or  to  the  practice  of  tranfporting  flaves  from  the  coart  of 
Africa  to  our  colonial  poireflions!  But  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  pleaded.  Tothejewifh  laws  and  cuftoms  we  owe 
no  obedience;  and  the  evangelical  code  will  aflurcdly  be  found  re- 
pugnant to  flavery,  in  its  doCtrines,  its  precepts,  and  the  example  of 
its  Divine  Founder.  We  are  therein  taught,  that  all  mankind  arc 
equally  the  children  of  one  common  Father,  redeemed  by  the  fame 
Saviour,  and  joint  heirs  of  glory  and  immortality.  We  arc  com- 
manded to  love  our  neighbours  as  our f elves  } and  to  do  unto  others,  us 
we  would  theyjhould  do  unto  us.  And  our  Divine  Mailer  was  him- 
felf  meek  and  lowly  infpirit , condefccnding  to  men  of  low  e/late,  and 
continually  going  about  to  do  good.  Converted  icrvants,  indeed, 
under  the  yoke,  are  enjoined  to  count  their  own  h/ajle/s  worthy  of 
VOL.  II.  X 
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all  honour.  This,  however,  can  only  mean  all  reafonable  honour : 
and  tire  believing  mafters  are  at  the  fame  time  inftructed  not  to  de~ 
fpife  their fcrvar.ts,  becaufethey  are  brethren;  but  rather  to  do  them 
Services,  lecauSe  they  are faithful  and  beloved  partakers  oS the  bencSt. 
i Tim..vi.  i,  2.  Several  of  the  injundtions  of  fcripture,  regarding 
fubmiffion,  are  to  be  coniidered  as  prudential,  not  as  moral,  precepts. 
IS  a man  Smite  thee  on  the  right . cheek , turn  to  him  the  leSt  alSo. 
And,  if  any  man  take  thy  cloak , let  him  have  thy  coat  alfo.  Such  a 
rule  could  relate  only  to  the  particular  circumftances  and  fituation 
of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  delivered:  and  the  command  to  bear 
injury,  oppreffion,  or  injuftice,  can,  in  no  inftance,  give  a fandlion  to 
the  commiflion  of  thofe  crimes. 

St.  Paul  addrefles  an  epiftle  to  Philemon,  a native  of  Colo/Tc  in 
Phrygia,  in  behalf  of  Onefimus  his  Have,  Who  had  robbed  and  run 
away  from  him,  but  was  afterwards  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith 
at  Rome.  The  Apoftle  flays,  / beSeech  thee  Sor  my  fon  QneSimus, 
who?n  I have  font  again : thou , thereSore,  receive  him  that  is  my  own 
bowels,  net  now  as  a Servant,  but  above  a Servant , a brother  beloved. 
Specially  to  me;  but  how  much  more  unto  thee  in  the  fiefs  and  in  the 
Lord!*  Servitude,  under  fuch  circumftances,  is  virtually  annihi- 
lated: and  it  was  by  the  fpirit  of  meeknels  and  brotherly  love, 
that  Chriftianity  was  adapted  to  promote  a gradual  abolition  of  the 
cruel  bondage,  in  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire were  held  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation. 


note  (F)  page  252.  ^ 


TAXES  ON  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 


a 1'  Tobolfld,  in  Siberia,  the  price  of  provifions  is  fo  extremely 
low,  that  it  feems  to  encourage  both  idlenefs  and  debauchery 
in  the  inhabitants;  for  the  labour  of  one  day  furnifhes  fufficient 


* It  has  been  conjedtured,  that  Onefimus  received  his  freedom,  and  was  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Eercsa  in  Macedonia.  “ When  Ignatius  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the 
“ Ephefians,  about  the  year  107,  their  bifhop’s  name  was  Oncjivius ; and  Grotius 
“ thought  him  to  be  the  lame  for  whom  Paul  interceded  with  Philemon.” — 
Lardner’s  liiftory  of  the  Apoftles.  Bilhop  Watfon’s  Theological  Tradts,  vol.  ii. 
page  297. 
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fupport  for  a whole  week,  and  every  additional  exertion  {applies 
the  means  of  riot  and  excefs.*  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  in  his  comparifon 
between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  aferibes  the 
lazinefs  of  the  former  to  the  like  caufe.  “ For  1000,”  fays  he, 
“ naturally  prefer  eafe  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains  if  diey 
“ can  live  idle;  though,  when  by  neceffity  they  have  been  inured  to 
“ it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a cuftom  nqceflary  to  their 
“ health  and  very  entertainment.”!  But  in  Siberia  and  in  Ireland, 
the  inhabitants  having  never  feen  or  tailed  the  enjoyments  procured 
by  induftry,  and  being  in  a Hate  of  opprellion,  from  which  they 
have  not  the  power  to  free  themfelves,  they  are  deflitute  of  adequate 
incitements  to  exertion:  yvhereas  in  the  provinces  of  America, 
though  the  price  of  labour  is  vei  y high,  and  the  neceflaries  of  life 
{till  more  cheap  and  plentiful  than  in  the  countries  above-mentioned, 
indulh  y fublills  in  its  full  energy.  The  evils  flowing  from  high 
wages  and  the  cheapnefs  of  provilions  are  chiefly  obferved  in  our 
great  manufacturing  towns,  and  in  the  diftridts  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  them.  In  the  kingdom  at  large,  fuch  confequcnces 
are  not  experienced;  yet  the  country  working  poor  areduppofed  to 
conllitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  body  of  labourers : fo  that  the 
adoption  of  a maxim,  which  is  juft  and  falutary  with  refpedt  to  the 
ingenious  but  profligate  inhabitants  of  towns,  may  prove  injurious 
to  the  more  fober,  orderly,  but  lefs  active  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
who  are  alfo  the  great  fources  of  population.  For  it  appears,  from 
Mr.  Howlet’s  calculation,  that,  at  Dunmow  in  Efl'ex,  two  hundred 
and  lixty  poor  families  have  four  hundred  and  f xty  children ; 
whereas  one  hundred  and  lixteen  families,  of  the  ranks  above  them, 
have  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  children. 


NOTE  (G)  PAGE  256. 

STATUTES  OF  EXCISE. 

v 

JT  is  the  complaint  of  an  enlightened  Frcrtch  ftatcfman,  M. 

Turgot,  that  the  cftablilhcd  rule  of  finance,  in  all  doubtful  cafes, 
is  to  make  the  dccilion  in  favour  of  the  revenue:  and  that,  by  the 

* Lord  Kaims’s  Hiftory  of  Man,  vol.  ii. 

+ Account  of  the  Netherlands,  th.  vi. 
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complication  of  laws,  almoft  every  cafe  is  rendered  doubtful.  M 
Neckar  alfo  obferves,  that  when  the  taxes  are  immoderate,  when 
they  even  exceed  certain  limits,  exattnefs  is  augmented  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  of  colle&ion : it  becomes  neceflary  to  give 
greater  authority  to  the  collectors;  to  be  infenfible  to  complaints ; 
to  venerate  the  fcience  of  finance ; and  to  honour  all  the  profelTors 
of  it,  without  diilindtion. 

As  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  now  faid  to  be  in  a flouriffiing 
ftate,  and  as  the  annual  colledion  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  bears 
fo  large  a portion  to  the  whole  capital  flock  and  income  of  the 
community;  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  legiflature  will  engage  in  a 
thorough  revifion  of  the  laws  of  revenue,  with  a view,  not  merely 
to  their  produ&ivenefs,  but  to  their  equity  and  confifjcncy  with  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Tacitus  records  the  juftice  of  an  edict  of 
Nero,  commanding  the  pnetor  of  Rome,  and  fimilar  officers  in  the 
provinces,  to  receive  complaints  againft  the  publicans,  and  to  re- 
drefs  the  wrongs  committed  by  them  on  the  fpot.*  Let  us  com- 
pare this  with  the  conduct  of  Frederic  II.  king  of  Prufiia,  whole 
tax-gatherers  fupported  the  double  office  of  excifeman  and  judge ; 
fo  that  if  a tenant  did  not  pay  his  afiTeffment  on  the  very  day  ap- 
pointed, the  collector  put  on  the  magifterial  robes,  and  fined  the 
delinquent  in  double  the  fum.f 

A very  judicious  writer f on  thefubjed  of  taxes  remarks,  “ that 
“ though  vexation  is  not,  flridly  fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly 
“ equivalent  to  the  expencc,  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing 
“ to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.”  This  important  confideration  pleads 
ftrongly  for  a revifal  of  the  excife  laws;  by  which  fix  millions  and 
a half,  d fum  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  flate, 
are  raifed  chiefly  from  the  arts  and  induftry  of  the  people.  It  is 
faid,  that  the  number  of  informations  tried  in  one  year  amounted 
nearly  to  five  thoufand ; but  the  adual  forfeitures  only  to  feven 
thoufand. pounds.  A fuller  proof  can  hardly  be  adduced  that  fri- 
volous and  vexatious  fuits  are  often  inflituted,  even  under  the 
prefent  juft  and  lenient  government.  What  oppreffion,  therefore, 
may  be  dreaded  from  a farther  extenfion  of  an  uninterrupted  fyftem 
of  excifc,  if  power  and  long  ufiige  fliall  hereafter  filcnce  the 
public  voice  againft  it ! 

* Annal.  xiii.  51.  f Towers’s  Life  of  the  King  of  Pruflia. 

.]  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  th.  ii.  part  ii. 
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NOTE  (H)  PAGE  356. 

• • I 

OATHS. 

TN  the  edift  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  for  the  reform  of 
Criminal  Law,  of  which  the  benevolent  Mr.  Howard  has  favoured 
me  with  a copy,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  oaths  are  greatly 
diminifhed  ; and  that  they  are  adminiftered  with  the  utmoft  folem- 
nity  and  reverence.  As  this  traift  is  not  publifhed,  I fhall  tranferibe 
the  following  paragraphs  from  it : — 

“ In  confequence  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  inftead  of  the 
“ warning  to  declare  the  truth,  which  it  was  for  the  judge  in  the 
“ procefs  to  give  the  witnefs,  previous  to  his  taking  his  oath,  the 
“ laid  officer  fhall  reprefent  to  him,  that  the  laws,  both  human  and 
“ divine,  make  it  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  atteft  a falfehood, 
“ nor  to  declare  himfclf  ignorant ; he  is  likewife  to  remind  him, 
“ not  only  of  the  importance  of  that  obligation,  but  alfo  that  he  is 
“ liable  to  be  obliged  to  confirm  by  oath,  at  the  requeft  either  of 
4‘  the  accufcd,  the  plaintiff,  or  the  injured  party,  whatever  he  is 
“ about  to  declare,  in  reply  to  the  fimple  queries  that  are  to  be  put 
“ to  him.” 

“ And  we  order  that,  in  whatever  cafe  and  circumftance  it  maj 
“ be  permitted  to  adminiftcr  an  oath,  let  it  be  to  whom  it  will,  and 
“ on  any  occafion  whatfoever,  the  judge  or  public  officer  carrying 
“ on  the  trial,  before  he  adminifters  the  faid  oath,  fhall  reprefent  to 
“ the  perfon  the  obligation  that  accompanies  it,  explaining  to  him 
“ its  meaning  and  importance  ; and  to  the  end  that  it  may  make  a 
greater  impreflion,  we  abolifh  the  fimple  formality  of  touching  a 
“ leaf  of  the  bible  only,  inftead  of  which  the  perfon  {hall  kneel 
“ down,  and  {wear  before  a crucifix.  When  the  perfon  who  is 
“ about  to  fwear,  is  of  a religion  different  from  ours,  he  fhall  take 
“ his  oath  in  the  form  the  moft  refpe&ed  and  dreaded  by  thofe  of 
“ his  own  perfualion,  the  great  importance  of  the  undertaking 
“ having  previoufly  been  reprefented  to  him.” 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  Obfcrvations  on  Foreign  Prifons,  informs  us, 
that,  in  La  Prifon  Ordinaire,  at  Bern,aferious  exhortation  is  hung 
up,  concerning  the  awful  nature  of  an  oath,  together  with  the  forms 
01  thofe  which,  arc  to  be  taken.  He  tranferibes  the  one  following: 
“ My  depofition,  which  has  now  been  read  to  me,  I confirm  before 
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“ the  face  of  God  omnipotent,  omnifcient,  and  true,  to  contain  the 
« truth,  as  I defire  that  Goo  may  be  my  help,  at  the  end  of  my 
« days.”  The  fame  excellent  author  fpeaks,  with  much  appro- 
bation, of  the  mode  of  admiriiftering  oaths  in  Scotland;  andafferts 
that  perjury  is  not  frequent  in  that  country.  But  I know  not  how 
to  reconcile  this  obfervation  with  what  Lord  Kaims,  a late  refpedf- 
able  judge  of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  has  delivered  in  his  Loofe  Hints 
on  Education: — “ Cuftom-houfe  oaths,”  fays  his  Lordlhip,  “ now- 
“ a-days,  go  for  nothing  ; not  that  the  world  grows  more  wicked, 

but  becaufe  no  perfon  lays  any  ft  re  Is  upon  them.  The  duty  on 
“ French  wine  is  the  fame  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  But  as  we 
“ cannot  afford  to  pay  this  high  duty,  die  permiffion,  under-hand, 
(i  to  pay  Spanifii  duty  for  French  wine,  is  found  more  beneficial  to 
i;  the  revenue  than  the  rigour  of  tlrp  law.  The  oath  however 
“ muft  be  taken,  that  the  wine  we  import  is  Spanifii,  to  entitle  us 
(i  to  the  eafe  of  the  Spanifii  duty.  Such  oaths,  at  firft,  were  highly 
“ criminal,  becaufe  direftly  a fraud  againft  the  public ; but  now 
Ci  that  the  oath  is  only  exafted  for  form’s  fake,  without  any  faith 
“ intended  to  be  given  or  received,  it  becomes  very  little  different 
<{  from  flying  in  the  way  of  civility,  lam,  Sir,  your  friend,  or  your 
“ obedient  fervant • And  in  faff,  we  every  day  fee  merchants  deal- 
t(  ing  in  fuch  oaths,  whom  no  man  fcruples  to  rely  upon  in  the 
u moft  material  affairs.” 

Such  Machiavelian  fentiments,  offered  by  a learned  judge,  muft 
furprize  and  fhcck  every  well-informed  and  well-principled  mind. 
But  I (hall  make  no  other  comment  on  them,  than  that  they  irrefra- 
gably  evince  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  prefent  multiplication 
of  oaths  on  the  moral  opinions  as  well  as  practices  of  mankind. 

\ 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE,  PAGE  247,  LINE  16. 

TURPITUDE  MARKED  BY  THE  GROSS  DEFECT  OF 
GOOD  PRINCIPLES,  &c. 

r 8 ’HE  diftimftion  of  pofitive  and  negative  turpitude  is  of  confider- 
able  importance  in  ethics.  Yet  there  may  fubfift  great  apathy, 
or  defeat  of  good  principle,  in  a mind  virtuous  as  to  its  general 
eonftitution.  The  people  of  Hindoftan  are  remarkable^for  the  gen- 
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tlencfs  of  their  difpofitions,  the  foftnefs  of  their  manners,  and  the 
force  of  their  attachments  in  love;  yet  they  feem  to  be  devoid  of 
companion  and  generofity.  They  are  laid  to  be  unafFe&ed  by  the 
diflreffes,  the  dangers,  or  even  the  death,  of  a fellow-creature.  “An 
“ Englifh  gentleman  was  (landing  by  a Hindoo,  when  a fierce  and 
“ ravenous  tiger  leaped  from  a thicket,  and  carried  off  a {'creaming 
“ boy,  who  was  the  fon  of  one  of  his  neighbours.  The  Englifhman 
“ exprefred  fymptoms  of  the  moil  extreme  horror;  whilfl  the 
“ Hindoo  remained  unmoved.  What!  faid  the  former,  are  you 
“ unaitccled  by  dreadful,  a fcene?  The  great  God,  replied  the 
“ other,  would  have  it  fo.,J* 


* See  Annual  Regifter  for  1752,  p.  36. 
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OF 

THOMAS  BUTTERWORTH  BAYLEY,  Efq. 


I 

w T^HE  recolleXion  of  a Friend,  who  has  fmifhed  his 
earthly  career  with  diltinguifhed  honour,  and 
recently  paid  the  laft  debt  to  nature,  is  accompanied 
with  a mixture  of  reverence  and  love,  beyond  what 
the  molt  exalted  or  mod  beneficent  aXions  during 
life  infpire.  We  cherifh  the  contemplation  of  de- 
parted excellence  with  pleafing  forrow ; and  it  becomes 
even  a grateful  talk,  to  communicate  to  others  fome 
participation  in  the  feelings  which  occupy  our  minds 
on  the  mournful  occafion.  Thefe  reflexions  have 
been  fuggefled  by  the  much-lamented  death  of 
Thos.  B.  Bayley,  efq;  whofe  talents,  charaXer, 
and  conduX  have  long  been  regarded  by  the  public 
with  no  ordinary  degree  of  intereft.  He  was  feized 
at  Buxton  with  a diforder  of  the  bowels,  which  ter-  * 
minated  fatally  on  Thurfday  the  24th  of  June,  1802, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  The  illnefs 
was  fliort  but  fevere;  and  fupported  by  him  with 
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exemplary  ferenity  and  fortitude.  His  progenitors 
were  perfons  of  fortune  and  great  refpe&ability  ; and 
on  his  mother’s  fide  he  was  defcended  from  the 
Dukenfields  of  Dukenfield  in  Chefhire;  an  ancient 
family,  in  the  male  line  of  which  the  dignity  of  Ba- 
ronet has  been  tranfmitted  in  regular  fucceffion  fince 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  Mr.  Bayley  was 
educated  to  no  profeffion;  but  being  fent  to  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  under  the  fpe- 
cial  care  of  an  excellent  tutor,  he  applied  himfelf 
with  uncommon  ardour,  afhduity,  and  fuccefs,  to  all 
thofe  lludies  which  were  adapted  to  qualify  him  for 
the  rank  and  duties  of  a country  gentleman.  Not 
long  after  he  had  completed  his  academical  purfuits 
he  was  nominated  to  be  one  of  his  Majefty’s  Juftices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancafler. 
By  reading,  by  obfervation,  by  attendance  on  the 
courts  of  judicature;  and  particularly  by  communi- 
cation with  a neighbouring  magiftrate,*  diftinguiffied 
for  his  probity,  found  judgment,  and  juridical  fkill  ; 
he  acquired  a very  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  his  country:  and  becoming  pre-eminent  on 
the  bench,  he  was  in  a few  years  appointed  Perpetual 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter-Seffions.  This  ftation, 
which  was  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  populous 
trading  difbrift  where  he  officiated,,  he  filled  with  dig- 
nity and  confummate  ability.  His  attention  to  the 
caufes  brought  for  trial  was  unremitting  ; his  patience 
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in  hearing  the  longed  invedigations,  unwearied;  his 
difcrimination  of  evidence,  impartial  and  acute;  and 
his  proteftion  of  the  witneffes  from  petulance  or 
infult  was  fpirited  and  inflexible.  The  charges  which 
he  delivered  to  the  jurymen  were  replete  with  legal 
wifdom  and  moral  indruftion;  and  he  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  the  Court  on  the  unhappy  convifts  with 
the  mod  impreflive  folemnity.  Indeed,  on  every  oc- 
cafion  he  delivered  himfelf  with  fluency,  grace,  pel*- 
fpicuity,  and  energy. 

His  excellence  as  a Magidrate  was  not  confined  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  bench.  He  fuperintended  with 
vigilance  the  general  Police,  folicitous  to  diminifh 
evils  in  their  commencement,  and  to  obviate  punifh- 
ment  by  the  prevention  of  crimes.  He  was  feduloufly 

watchful  over  the  Parochial  Workhouses  under 

/ 

his  jurifdiftion;  which  he  frequently  vifited,  that  he 
might  make  the  drifted  ferutiny  into  their  domedic 
regulations,  their  comforts,  falubrity,  and  the  proper 
didribution  of  labour. 

The  erection  of  a commodious  and  well-ventilated 
Gaol  and  Penitentiary-House,  at  Mancheder, 
was  accompli  filed  by  himin  1 787,  but  not  without  much 
oppofition.  Yet  the  meafure  was  afterwards  lb  highly 
approved,  even  by  thofe  judices  who  were  at  fird 
drenuous  againd  it,  that  the  premifes  were  diled  the 
New  Bayley , in  honour  of  the  projector,' by  the  una- 
nimous vote  of  the  whole  bench  of  magidrates.  Of 
this  place  of  confinement,  the  philanthropic  Mr. 
Howard  fpeaks  in  the  following  terms : 44  By  the 
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il  fpirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Bay  ley,  and  other  rhagis- 

“ trates,  a new  prifon  is  building  on  a large  fcale^ 

“ from  Mr.  Blackburn’s  plan,  in  which  there  will  be 

* 

fingle  cells  and  feparate  apartments  for  faulty 
u apprentices,  &c.  This  prifon  will  reflect  much 
c*  credit  on  the  good  fenfe  and  liberality  of  the 
“ hundred  of  Salford,  which  alone  defrays  all  the 
“ colls  of  the  building.”  For  the  improvement  in 
the  Courts  of  Afifize,  and  the  County  Gaol  at  Lan- 
cafler,  the  like  praife  is  due  to  Mr.  Bay  ley.  Such 
indeed  was  the  general  fenfe  of  his  fkill  in  the  con- 
fbuction  of  places  of  confinement,  that  he  was  con- 
fulted  about  mod  of  the  prifons  which  of  late  have 
been  enlarged  or  erected  in  this  kingdom. 

The  fiate  of  the  great  body  of  the  poor,  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter,  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  Mr.  Bayley.  In 
the  year  1796,  he  took  a very  active  part  in  the  efla- 
blifhment  of  a Board  of  Health,  over  which 
he  continued  to  prefide,  till  the  inflitution  was  de- 
prived of  his  fervices  by  death.  The  firft  Report  of 
this  efiablifhment  thus  announces  the  defign  of  it 
to  the  public:  ic  To  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
“ indigent  ; to  prevent  the  generation  of  difeafes; 
tc  to  obviate  the  propagation  of  them  by  contagion; 

and  to  mitigate  thofe  which  exift,  by  providing 
64  comforts  and  accommodations  for  thefick;  are  the 
“ profefifed  objects  of  this  undertaking.”  That  much 
good  has  been  done  by  it,  cannot  be  doubted  ; and 
the  hirtlier  plans  tor  the  extenfion  of  its  benefits. 
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which  arc  now  in  contemplation,  were  ardently  en- 
couraged and  fupported  by  Mr.  Bay  ley. 

The  Cotton-Mills,  which  have  been  fo  multiplied  in 
this  country,  as  now  to  furnifh  employment  to  feveral 
hundred  thoufand  hands,  very  early  arrefted  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Bayley.  In  the  year  1784,  an  alarming 
malignant  fever  was  fuppofed  to  originate  in  a large 
fa&ory  at  RadclilFe  near  Manchefter.  The  Magis- 
trates, therefore,  requefted  the  Phyficians  of  the 
town  to  make  enquiry  into  its  caufes,  and  to  fugged 
the  proper  means  of  preventing  the  fpreading  of  the 
contagion.  The  cominiiTion  was  immediately  exe- 
cuted; and  the  Medical  Gentlemen  thus  concluded 
their  Memorial,  addreffed  to  his  Majefty’s  Juft  ices  of 
the  Peace : ct  We  earned ly  recommend  a longer  re- 
“ cefs  from  labour  at  noon,  and  a more  early  dis- 
“ miilion  from  it  in  the  evening,  to  all  who  work  in 
“ the  Cotton-Mills.  But  we  deem  (fay  they)  this  in- 
dulgence  eftential  to  the  prefent  health  and  future 
4’  capacity  for  labour  of  thofe  who  are  under  the  age 
“ of  fourteen;  for  thea&ive  recreations  of  childhood 
<c  and  youth  are  neceffary  to  the  growth,  the  vigour, 
“ and  right  conformation  of  the  human  body.  And 
“ we  cannot  excufe  ourfelves,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
“ from  fuggefting  to  you,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
“ the  public  weal,  this  further  very  important  con- 
“ federation;  that  the  rifing  generation  fliould  not  be 
“ debarred  from  all  opportunities  of  inftru&ion,  at 
the  only  feafon  of  life  in  which  they  can  be  pro- 
pci ly  improved,”  Since  the  period  here  alluded 
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to,  feveral  proprietors  of  large  factories  have,  with 
equal  judgment  and  benevolence,  adopted  regulations 
favourable  both  to  health  and  morals.  Yet  in  many 
of  thefe  works  great  evils  hill  fubfift ; and,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Bayley,  will  continue  to  fubfid,  till  a 
code  of  laws  for  their  general  government,  framed 
according  to  the  plans  which  the  experience  of  a few 
fpirited  individuals  has  proved  to  be  practicable,  wife, 
and  falutary,  has  been  fanCtioned  by  the  authority  of 
thelegiflature.  On  the  Bill  lately  ena<9ed,  for  the  well 
ordering  of  Apprentices  in  the  Cotton-Mills,  he  was 
confulted  by  the  very  refpeCtable  Senator,  who  moved 
and  fupported  it  in  Parliament.  The  claufes  in  ge- 
neral he  approved;  but  confidered  them  as  much  too 
partial  and  limited  in  their  operation,  to  anfwer  the 
important  and  neceffary  purpofes  of  reformation. 
Indeed  he  was  adverfe  to  the  admiffion  of  apprentices 
from  a didance;  who,  being  unknown,  mult  in  fome 
meafure  be  unprotected.  To  the  diflolution  of  family 
connections  alfo,  even  amongft  the  lowed  orders  of 
the  poor,  which  this  practice  tends  to  produce,  he 
was  wont  to  urge  very  forcible  objections.  On  fuch 
connections  the  molt  valuable  intereds  of  life  depend; 

“ Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

" Of  Father,  Son,  and  Brother.”  Milton. 

And  when  a parent  lias  been  induced  to  abandon 
his  offspring,  and  the  child  is  placed  in  a fituation 
which  ex  ting u iflies  all  the  tender  attachments  of 
affinity,  the  dronged  incentives  to  virtue  are  with- 
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drawn,  and  the  mind  becomes  prepared  for  idlenefs, 
malevolence,  and  profligacy. 

To  counteract  the  caufes  of  increafing  vice  and 
mifery,  by  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
flrution  of  the  riling  generation  amongfl  the  poor, 
Mr.  Bayley  gave  the  moll  zealous  encouragement  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  Sunday  Schools.  He  was  a 
friend  to  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  efpecially  of 
that  knowledge  which  all  admit  to  be  prime  wifdom 
and  he  often  expreffed  both  furprize  and  concern 
at  the  error  of  many  well-difpofed  perfons,  who  are 

j . 

inimical  to  the  extenfion  of  every  branch  of  learning 
to  the  inferior  clafTes  of  the  community.  For  his 
comprehenfive  experience  had  fully  convinced  him, 
that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  not  only 
favourable  to  Jkill  and  advancement  in  the  arts,  but 
to  fubordination,  peaceablenefs,  fobriety,  and  honefly. 

More'  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  a few  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chefter,  who  had  a take  for  polite  literature  and 
philofophy,  formed  themfelves  into  a weekly  associ- 
ation, for  the  purpofe  of  converfing  together  on  fcien- 
tific  topics.  Mr  Bayley  early  joined  this  little  band; 
and  afterwards  aided,  both  by  his  counfels  and  influ- 
ence, the  enlargement  of  the  original  plan.  Prefi- 
dents  and  other  officers  were  elected;  laws  were 
framed;  and  a regular  inftitution  eftablifhed,  under 
the  denomination  of  the  Literary  and  Philofophical 
Society  of  Manchcfter  ; which  has  published  five  vo- 
lumes  of  Tranfa&ions,  infcribed  by  permifiion  to  the 

VOL.  II. 
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King,  that  have  been  received  with  much  approbation 

by  the  public.  The  meetings  of  this  body  Mr. 
Bayley  could  only  occafionally  attend,  having  his 
time  fully  occupied  in  other  preffing  and  aCtive  pur- 
fuits;  but  he  repeatedly  furnilhed  valuable  commu- 
nications. 

From  this  Infiitution  another  fprung,  not  long 
afterwards,  entitled  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences , 
for  which  Mr.  Bayley  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain 
the  moll  honourable  patronage,  and  mod  liberal  fup- 
port.  It  was  intended  to  provide  a courfe  of  fcholaftic 
inftruCtion,  compatible  with  the  engagements  of  com- 
mercial life,  favourable  to  all  its  higher  intereffs,  and 
at  the  fame  time  preparatory  to  the  fyftematic  ftudies 
of  the  univerfity.  To  unite  philofophy  with  art, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  mind  with 
the  purfuits  of  fortune,  and  to  luperadd  the  nobleff 
powers  of  enjoyment  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth, 
were  the  objects  which  it  profelTed  to  hold  in  view. 
In  the  firft  feffion,  leCtures  were  propofed  to  be  deli- 
vered on  practical  mathematics,  and  on  the  principal 
branches  of  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  ; on 
chemiftry,  with  a reference  to  arts  and  manufactures ; 
on  the  origin,  hiftory,  and  progrefs  of  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce;  on  the  commercial  laws  and 
regulations  of  different  countries;  and  on  the  nature 
of  commutative  juftice,  of  oaths,  contracts,  and  other 
branches  of  commercial  ethics.  This  admirable  un- 
dertaking, which  was  highly  applauded  by  men  of 
the  firft  literary  eminence  in  England  and  other 
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countries,  and  fo  approved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  left  a confiderable  fum  of  money  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a limilar  inftitution  in  America, 
met  with  unexpe&ed  and  very  groundlefs  oppofition 
in  Manchefter;  and  for  want  of  fufficient  encourage- 
ment was  foon  abandoned.  The  effort,  however, 
though  not  crowned  with  fucCefs,  reflefts  honour  on 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Bayley. 

The  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  about  fourteen 
years  fince,  became  the  fubjeft  of  very  interefling 
parliamentary  difcuffion.  Mancheffer  had  the  honour 
of  precedence  over  every  other  provincial  town  in 
the  kingdom,  in  efpoufmg  this  important  caufe  of 
juftice  and  humanity.  Public  confultations  were  held 
to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  it  j and  no  one  engaged  in 
the  tranfa&ion  with  more  heart-felt  concern  than  Mr. 
Bayley.  A petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was 
determined  upon,  by  a numerous  and  mod  refpe&able 
meeting ; and  when  it  was  framed  and  ready  for  fig^ 
nature,  he  was  the  firfl  perfon  who  affixed  his  name 
to  it.  On  taking  the  pen,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
Heaven,  and  with  an  elevated  voice  exclaimed,  “ May 
“ God  grant  his  bleffing  on  this  virtuous  effort  in 
“ favour  of  oppreffed  humanity !”  A profound 
lilence  enfued;  one  fympathetic  emotion  feemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  affembly;  and  every  heart  was  in 
unifon  with  the  devout  afpiration. 

The  delightful,  and  it  may  be  added,  truly  patri- 
otic purfuits  of  Agriculture,  fince  on  their  extcnfion 
the  national  profperity  is  far  more  dependent,  than  on 
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foreign  commerce,  uniformly  engaged  the  few  leifure 
hours  which  Mr.  Bayley  enjoyed;  and  to  the  exer- 
cife  in  the  open  air,  to  which  he  was  induced  by 
attention  to  the  improvements  in  his  pleafure-grounds 
and  farm  at  Hope,  aided  by  habitual  temperance,  a 
conflitution,  naturally  weak  and  infirm,  was  rendered 
tolerably  vigorous  and  robufl.  In  draining,  plant- 
ing, manuring,  and  the  culture  of  new  graffes,  he  had 
acquired  no  fmall  degree  of  ikill  and  judgment;  and 
the  Manchefter  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
a founder  and  conflant  fupporter,  adjudged  to  him 
many  honourable  premiums. 

At  the  clofc  of  the  American  war,  before  peace 
was  finally  concluded  with  France,  Government  en- 
couraged the  railing  of  Volunteer  Corps  in  different 
parts  of  England.  A very  refpe&able  one  was  em- 
bodied at  Manchefier,  and  Mr.  Bayley  was  appointed 
by  his  Majefty  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant. 
The  fame  honour  was  again  conferred  upon  him,  on 
the  like  occafion,  in  1798,  a period  w'hen  the  country 
was  univerfally  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfions  of 
invafion. 

In  a difhricf  fo  immenfely  populous  as  the  Hundred 
of  Salford,  in  which  very  confiderable  viciflitudes  are 
at  times  experienced  in  the  date  of  the  manufa&ures, 
affe&ing  the  prices  of  labour  and  the  means  of  fub- 
fiflence,  violent  tumults  may,  under  particular  circum- 
Itances,  be  expe&ed  to  arife.  The  military  force  has 
never  been  employed  in  reprefling  thefe  diforders,  but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  civil  power;  and  Mr.  Bayley, 
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by  temperate  firmnefs,  and  authority  mixed  with 
conciliation,  was  always  able,  in  conjunction  with 
fomeof  his  brethren  of  the  Bench  of  Judices,  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mobs  without  the  effufion  of  blood.  On 
fuch  alarming  emergencies,  his  own  life  has  been, 
more  than  once,  in  the  mod  imminent  danger.  Yet 
he  fhrunk  not  from  the  expofure  of  it  again,  when 
public  duty  called  him  to  the  renewal  of  his  exertions: 

and  he  has  been  known  to  ride  into  the  midd  of  an 

/ 

enraged  multitude,  armed  with  dones  and  bludgeons; 
and,  when  exhortations  and  threats  availed  not,  has 
adided  perfonally  in  the  feizure  of  their  ringleaders; 
evincing,  that  the  energy  of  a generous  mind  rifes 
according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  exiding  occafion; 
and  that  courage  and  intrepidity  will  always  be  ade- 
quate to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  which  is  to  be 
overcome. 

Mr.  Bayley  married  Mary  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
Vincent  Leggatt,  of  London;  a lady  whole  cheerful- 
nefs,  good-fenfe,  and  maternal  virtues,  have  endeared 
her  to  a numerous  family;  and  whofe  hofpitality, 
beneficence,  and  humanity,  have  rendered  her  a blef- 
fing  to  an  extenfive  neighbourhood.  In  the  relation 
of  hufband,  father,  and  friend,  Mr.  Bayley’s  merits 
were  not  lefs  didinguilhed  than  in  the  offices  of  public 
life  which  he  fudained.  The  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  domeltic  and  focial  endearments. 
In  his  conduct  to  his  children,  he  blended  together, 
with  great  felicity,  authority  and  love.  The  fuavity 
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and  playfulnefs  of  his  mind  difpofed  him  to  participate 
in  ah  their  amufements.  Yet  he  could  refume  the 
parental  authority,  whenever  it  was  liable  to  injury 
from  familiarity  or  condefcenfion.  The  profperity 
and  happinefs  of  his  intimate  connexions,  were  almofl 
as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  ; and  he  deemed  no  exer- 
tions for  their  interefl  too  painful  or  laborious,  when 
the  claim  was  important  or  reafonable.  He  had 
ample  means  of  furthering  their  views,  by  the  very 
numerous  correfpondences  which  he  enjoyed  with 
men  of  every  rank  and  flat  ion  throughout  thefe 
kingdoms.  The  powers  which  Mr.  Bayley  pof- 
feffed  of  forming  acquaintances,  and  his  afhduity  in 
prefervingall  that  were  valuable,  conftitule  a remark- 
able trait  in  his  character.  With  a perfon  and  ad- 
drefs  truly  engaging,  he  recommended  himfeif  at 
ence  to  attention  and  regard ; and  having  much  ge- 
neral knowledge,  he  could  adapt  his  converfation 
with  eafe  and  propriety  to  the  turn  of  mind,  the 
purfuits,  or  the  occupation,  of  the  individual  with 
whom  he  conferred.  Early  habits  of  multiplied 
bufinefs  had  alfo  trained  him  to  all  the  varieties  of 
mtercourfe.  Soon  after  his  firft  entrance  into  the 
magi  ft  racy,  he  was  appointed  High-Sheriff  of  Lanca- 
shire j an  office  which,  by  its  dignity  and  duties, 
neceffarily  introduced  him  to  almofl  every  one  of 
confequence  in  the  county.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  Colle&or  of  the  King’s  Revenue  under  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Dutchy;  and  his  frequent  calls  to 
ferve  on  Grand  Juries ; the  applications  to  Parlia- 
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ment,  in  which  at  different  times  he  was  engaged  ; 
with  various  circumftances  of  a private  nature,  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  ftill  more  the  fphere  of  his  focial 
relations,  and  confequently  to  aid  his  capacity  for 
ufefulnefs  both  to  his  friends  and  the  community. 

In  this  fhort  biographical  Iketch  of  a beloved  friend, 
it  would  be  highly  unjuflifiable  to  pafs  over  in  filence 
his  religious  character.  The  virtues  and  ho- 
nours of  a tranfitory  life  dwindle  into  infigniffcance, 
if  they  are  not  made  to  refer  to  a date  of  futurity, 
and  to  the  eternal  favour  of  God.  This  fentiment, 
at  all  feafons,  a&uated  the  pious  mind  of  Mr.  Bayley; 
and  his  hopes  of  immortality  were  founded  on  a full 
confidence  in  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  and  a firm  per- 
fuafion  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity.  His  devotion 
was  fincere  and  fervent,  but  devoid  either  of  enthu- 
fiafm  or  fuperdition.  To  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England  he  wascordiallyattached,  not  from 
the  prejudices  of  early  education , but  from  mature 
reflection  and  deliberate  judgment.  Yet  though  he 
cherifhcd  her  doCtrines  and  difcipline,  he  was  uni- 
formly hoflile  to  the  fpirit  of  bigotry,  and  full  of 
candour  and  benignity  to  other  modes  of  faith  and 
vvorfhip.  lie  honoured  probity  alike  in  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  feCl ; and  held  the  rights  of  confci- 
ence  and  of  private  judgment  to  be  inviolable.  On 
the  awful  day  of  refurre&ion,  he  believed  the  final 
enquiry  will  not  be,  What  creeds  have  you  adopted, 
or  what  ecclefiaftical  fyftem  have  you  efpou fed;  but 
have  you  clothed  the  naked;  have  you  fed  the 
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hungry;  have  you  miniftered  to  the  fick;  or  have 
you  ferved  God,  by  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures,  who  are  his  offspring? 

In  Politics,  Mr.  Bayley  was  a Whig  of  the  old 
fchool ; devoted  to  the  eflablifhed  principles  of  the 
Britifh  Constitution ; in  fupport  of  which  he  difplayed 
fuch  zeal  and  activity,  during  the  late  eventful  and 
turbulent  period,  as  to  receive  the  warmed  appro- 
bation from  his  Majedy’s  minifters. 

Such  are  the  lineaments  of  an  exalted  character, 
which  friendship  has  endeavoured,  with  powers  too 
feeble,  to  pourtray.  The  (hades  that  mixed  them- 
felves  with  the  brighter  colourings,  will  not,  in  the 
eye  of  reafon,  be  viewed  as  darkening  the  picture. 
For  the  condition  of  humanity  admits  not  of  per- 
fection ; and  almofl  every  excellence  is  occafionally 
blended  with  Some  kindred  defeCt.  This  conftitutes 
at  once  the  trial  and  the  triumph  of  virtue.  In  the 
revered  man,  whofe  lofs  is  fo  deeply  lamented,  pro- 
vocations fometimes  excited  refentful  emotions, 
which  the  occafion  might  not  perhaps  entirely  juftify. 
But  thefe  occurred  not  on  the  judgment-feat,  nor  at 
any  feafon  when  duty  imperioufly  required  felf- 
eommand.  His  warmth  alfo  was  (hort-lived,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  the  mod  amiable  relentings.  The 
forgivenefs  of  injuries  he  carried  almofl  to  the  literal 
extent  enjoined  in  the  Gofpel,  pardoning  the  offences 
of  a brother,  not  only  /even  times,  but  feventy  times 
/even.  A vefatility  of  mind  and  of  purfuits  was 
fometimes  obferved  in  Mr.  Bayley,  beyond  what  is 
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confident  with  the  firmnefs  of  purpofe,  fuppofed  to 
be  chara&eriftic  of  wifdom.  But  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  in  the  multiplicity  of  concerns  which  occupied 
his  attent’on,  new  and  unexpected  views  of  things 
might  prefent  them  (elves ; and  that  pertinacity  mud 
often  have  proved  more  injurious  than  a temporary 
difpofition  to  change.  In  the  exercife  of  the  magis- 
terial functions,  the  fentence  of  juflice  can  feldom  be 
expeCted  to  give  fatisfaCHon  to  each  of  the  parties 
who  are  the  fubje&s  of  it.  He  who  fufFers  by  the 
award,  will  be  inclined  to  complain  ; and  complaint, 
however  unreafonable,  may  incite  to  condemnation. 

\ i 

Sometimes,  alfo,  the  decifion  may  be  apparently  rigo- 
rous and  fevere;  and  by  exceeding  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  the  offence,  may  (land  oppofed  to  the  feelings 
of  pity,  and  even  to  the  fenfe  of  equity,  in  the  minds 
of  uninformed  fpeCtators.  On  fuch  occafions,  hard  is 
the  lot  of  a judge,  who  is  bound  by  his  oath,  and  dill 
more  drongly  by  his  duty^  to  fociety,  not  to  dlfpenfs 
with,  but  to  execute , the  laws  of  his  country ; and 
whatever  be  the  druggie  in  his  heart,  every  foft 
emotion  is  to  be  controled.  He  mud  rife  fuperior  to 
prefent  obloquy,  and  magnanimoufly  fulfil  the  facred 
obligations  of  his  office. 

The  rejection  of  petitions  for  mercy  to  a condemned 
delinquent,  or  for  the  mitigation  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, which  were  not  unfrequently  prefented  to  Mr. 
Bayley,  as  Chairman  of  the  SJfions,  from  well- 
intentioned,  but  not  well-judging,  perfons,  expofed 
him  to  unmerited  cenfure,  and  often  to  permanent 
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refentment.  To  render  punifhments  efficacious  in  the 
correction  or  prevention  of  crimes,  they  mud  be 
known  to  be  inevitable.  Offences  otherwife  would 
be  indefinitely  multiplied;  for  every  offender  might 
find  advocates  to  plead  his  caufe,  either  from  intereft 
or  from  motives  of  mifplaced  humanity.  When  the 
magidrate,  therefore,  has  deliberately  and  confcien- 
tioudy  apportioned  the  meafure  of  infliction  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  guilt,  or  to  the  injury  which  it  does  to 
iociety,  he  ought  to  remain  inexorable.  At  one  of 
the  Quarter-Seffions,  a memorial  was  delivered  to  the 
Chairman,  in  behalf  of  a conviCt,  who  had  a family 
and  connexions  poffeffing  considerable  intered  in  the 
town  of  Mancheder.  When  'it  was  offered,  a parti- 
cular Signature  was  pointed  out,  with  an  intimation 
that  it  mud  carry  with  it  irrefidible  weight.  <c  I love 
cc  and  reSpeCt,”  faid  Mr.  Bayley,  with  fome  degree  of 
fternnefs  and  vehemence,  “ the  perfon  to  whom  you 
“refer:  but  it  is  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  life. 
“ On  the  bench  of  judice  I know  neither  friend  nor 
<c  enemy.”  His  auderity  of  deportment  on  this 
occadon  was  very  unreafonably  cenfured.  For 
though  the  application  might  not  be  in  itfelf  improper, 
yet  the  manner  in  which  it  "was  conduced  implicated 
a charge  Sufficient  to  excite  reSentment,  that  the 
Chairman  was  fubjeCt  to  private  influence. 

But  why  Should  the  Biographer  affume  the  lan- 
guage of  apology,  when  there  is  So  little  ground  for 
reprehenfion,  and  So  much  for  applaufe?  The 
merits  and  eminent  Services  of  Mr.  Bayley  will  be 
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recorded  with  honour,  and  long  remembered  with 
gratitude.  In  the  general  fentiment  of  forrow  for 
his  death,  his  failings,  which  were  only  the  frailties 
of  human  natnre,  are  already  forgotten. 

Manchejier , July  id,  1802. 
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To  the  Memory 
of 

THOMAS  BUTTERWORTH  BAYLEY,  Efqj 

of 

Hope-Hall,  in  the  Parilli  of  Eccles. 

An  adive,  intelligent,  and  upright  Magifiratej 
Candid  in  examination,  clear  in  judgment. 
Firm  in  decilion,  yet  tempering 
Juftice  with  Mercy  3 
A beneficent  Patron  of  the  Poor  3 
A zealous  Friend,  an  interefting  Companion  5 
A hofpitable  Neighbour  3 
A lover  of  his  Country,  and  of  Mankind  3 
A good  Matter,  a tender  Hufband, 

A kind  Father, 

And  a devout  Chriftian. 

This  Tablet 

Is  gratefully  and  affedionately  infcribed, 

by 

His  Mourning  Relid 
and 

Eleven  Children. 
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Eruditorum  examini  suhnittit 
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Dissolve  Frigus,  ligna  super  Foco 
Lai  ge  reponens. 
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MEDICO  PRJECLARO, 

NATHAN  ALCOCK,  M.D. 

REGIME  SO  CIETATI S,  ET  COLLEGII  MEDICORUM  LON®, 

SOCIO  DIGNISSIMO, 

4 

NEC  MINUS  MORIBUS  QUAM'  INSENIO  ET 
LITERIS  SPECTAEILi: 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL, 

S.  P.  D. 

JICEAT , Vir  Dofle,  Dijfertatiunculam  hanc , 
juvenemque  ejus  Audi  or em,  qui  Lab  oris  Aca - 

dcmici  Laurcam  modo  adeptus , pari  timore  et  diffident 

\ ' 

tid  Templum  Apollmis  ingredi  par  at,  praftdio  tuo 
commendare.  Ornnino  confcius  quam  arduam  Pro - 
vinciam  fufceperit , te  non  folum  confulere , fed  et 
am  ilium  tuum  implorare  aufus  eft;  teque  non  magis 
pojje  quam  •velle  ei  prodejfe  perfuaftjjimum  habet . 


[ 312  ] 

Nam  nihil  hahei  For  tuna  tua  majus  quam  ut  pojfi ;} 
nec  Natura  melius  quam  ut  veils  adjuvare  quam 
plurimos . 

Perge,  Vir  Summe , artem  Apollinaam  ornare% 
Patrice  tuce  charus  vivere,  et  propius  propiusque  & d 
Deos  accedcre  Salutem  Hominibus  dando.  Vale. 
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SECTIO  PRIM  A. 

MAGNA  eft  inter  Viros  Do&os  de  natura  Fri- 
goris  contention  et  adhuc  etiam,  an  *yera 
putanda  fit  fubjiantia , vel  relatio  tantum,  fub  judice 
]is  eft.  Malti  Philofophi  in  Gallia  et  Germania,  et 
imprimis  inter  hos  Celeberrimus  Musschenbroek, 
priorem  fententiam  amplexi  funt.  111.  autem  New- 
tonus,  aliique  Anglicani  eruditi,  fibi  ipfis  perfuafum 
habuerunt,  Frigus  nihil  aliud  cfTe  quam  Caloris  ab- 
fentiam  vel  diminutionem.  Minime  injucundus  erit 
labor,  nec  meas  DifTertationis  inftituto  omnino  alie- 
nus,  hanc  controverfiam  breviter  explorare,  et  quse- 
dam  de  hac  re  Au&orum  placita  ad  trutinam  revocare. 

Argumenta  pro  Frigoris  natura  fubftantiali,  a 
Phaenomenis  aquas  glaciantis  ut  plurimum  dedu~ 


cuntur. 


3H 


DE  FRIGORE. 


i.  In  medium  profertur,  aquam  congelatione  effe 
expanfam;  hac  fa&a  expanfione  ab  introitu 
Frigorificce  materice. 

Hoc  argumentum  omnino  futile  et  leve  eft.  Aquae 
enim  glaciantis  expanfio,  a fcparatioue  aeris  in  ea 
contend,  ut  facillime  demonftrari  poteft,  ortum  fuum 
ducit;  quae  feparatio,  tarn  aperta  eft,  ut  oculis  per- 
cipi  poflet.  Bullae  enim  Aeris  innumerae  Temper 
in  glacie  cernuntur;  et  certa  experimenta  nos  docu- 
erunt,  aquam  aereprivatam  per  co&ionetn,  vel  antlia 
Fneumatica  exhauftam,  expanfione  valde  diminuta 
glaciari. 

2.  Aliquid  fubftantiale  affirmatur  aquam  intrare 

uno  eodemque  momento  quo  congelatur, 
quod  a parte  quadam  vafis  oriri  videatur. 

In  promptu  eft  hoc  argumentum  refellere.  Aquae 
enim  faliumque  concretionis  ratio  par  atque  una  eft ; 
et  glaciationis  phenomena  eodem  modo  quo  chrys- 
tallifationis  explicanda  funt.  Omne  vas  quandam 
habet  inoequalitatem  turn  caloris  turn  denfitatis  in 
diverfis  ejus  partibus;  Congelatio  autem  a parte 
frigidiflima  incipit,  illic  fila  glacialia  formabuntur,  er 
aeris  bullm  ea  proecedent. 

3.  Aqua  facilius  glaciatur  in  apertis  quam  in 

claufis  vafis,  in  Aere  quam  in  Vacuo;  quod 
fidem  facit  ampliftimam  aliquid  ex  aere  vas 
intrare  ; nec  dubium  eft  quin  hoc,  quodcun- 
que  fit,  foliditate  gaudeat,  quum  partes  vafis 
difficulter  pervadat. 
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Ut  aciem  liujus  argumenti  obtundamus,  notan- 
dum  eft  duo  ad  congelationem  effe  neceflaria;  i. 
gradual  quendam  Frigoris ; 2.  feparationem  Aeris 
ex  aqua.  Si  hcec  impediatur,  non  facile  fiet  conge- 
latio;  ob  eandam  forfan  caufam  qua  Acidum  et  Al- 
kalinum  in  Phiala  recftc  occlusa  non  effervefcunt.* 
Congelatio  etiamAqux  comprellione  Aeris  ad  ejus- 
fuperficiem  impeditur.  Nam  pundum  Gelaiidi , 
codem  modo  quo  ipfe  articulus  Aqua  Bullientu 
variatur,  omni  gravitatis  mutatione  in  iEthere  in* 
cumbente.  Prompto  hoc  experimento  id  poteft 
confirmari. 


Experimentum. 

Recepta  Machina  ad  aercm  condenfandum  con- 
ftrufta,  et  aqua  ad  dimidium  impleta;  injice  in  earn 
duas  vel  tres  aeris  atmofphseras.  Tunc  ejus  parti- 
bus  applica  frigoris  fa&itii  gradum  infra  punftum 
congelationis.  Nulla  glaciei  concretio  formabitur, 
nifi  frigus  fit  maxime  intenfum ; et  ft  ita  res  fe  ha- 
bear,  Machina  eerte  frangetur.  Attamen  quam- 
primum  aer  aggregatus  e vinculis  emittitur,  aqua  in 
glaciem  concrefcet. 

Nec  facile  feparatur  aer,  ab  aqua  in  vafe  quodam 
ar<fte  inclusa.  Nam  elafticitas  iEtheris  requipon- 
derat  ejus  gravitati.  Si  vero  frigus  valde  intenfum 
ad  glaciem  producendum  applicetur,  aqua  profetto 


# Vide  Experiment.  Reaumuri,  Mem.de  V Acad,  d:  Sciences 
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concrefcet  ; interea  vas  nifi  firmiffimum  fit,  ab 
impetu  aeris  fe  expandentis  frangetur. 

De  difficultate  Aquam  glaciandi  in  Vacuo  obfer- 
vandum  eft,  Aeris  prefentiam  poffe  fimili  modo  con- 
gelationem  expedire,  quo  Cupri  folutionem  in  Alkali 
Volatili  adjuvat.  Aer  externus  forfan  eft  Menftruum 
Aeris  Mephitici  ex  cupro  emiffi. 

Sed  in  confeffo  ell  Aquam  glaciari  poffe  turn  in 
Vacuo,  turn  in  vafe  occlufo.  Itaque  fi  materies 
Frigoris  talem  habeat  fubtilitatem,  qualis  ad  pene- 
trandum  corpus  folidifTimum  fufficiat ; non  intelligo 
quomodo  partes  vafis  ingreffura  ejus  impedire  poffint. 

4.  Haec  materies  Frigoris  natura  gaudet  falina: 
Nam  fi  Phiala  aquam  continens  in  falium 
folutione  ponatur,  aqua  brevi  tempore  con- 
crefcet. 

Idem  fal  aqua  miftum,  pro  fuo  ftatu  aut  frigus 
aut  calorem  generare  potelt.  Nitrum  fub  forma 
Cryftallorum  aquam  refrigerat;  exuftum  autem  earn 
calefacit.  Attamen  peculiares  ejus  qualitates  muta- 
tionem  hanc  folummodo  patiuntur,  quod  in  priore 
ftatu  aquam  contineat,  in  pofteriore  ea  penitus  pri- 
vet ur.  Haud  aliter  fe  habent  Aik  alia  fixa  fub  effer- 
vefeentiae  et  caufticitatis  conditione.  Eft  autem  in- 
credibile  haec  falia  fuas  impertiri  qualitates  Phialae 
aquae  in  eorum  folutione  immerfae,  vel  ei  incognitas 
quafdam  particulas  dare.  Nam  falia  in  aqua  foluta  • 
vim  ei  fuppeditant  congelationi  diutius  refiftendi. 
Facultas  etiam  Frigus  generandi  falibus  non  folum 
eft  tribuenda.  Quippe  Camphorae  fulutio  perite 
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fafta  in  Spiritu  Vini  Reaificato,  quando  Aeris 
temperies  ad  gradum  fit  36  Thermometri  Faren- 
heitiani,  aquarn  glaciabit. 

5.  Aqua  ampulla  vitrea  contenta  et  ante  focum 
pofita  in  vafe  nive  pleno,  conglaciabitur 
fimul  ac  Nix  regelatur. 

Frigus  in  ipfo  punfto  folutionis  produaum  hanc 
efficit  congelationem;  non  debet  itaque  ad  ill  lam 
impulfionem  frigoris  particularum,  vi  Foci,  in  aqnara 
referri.  Unum  autem  eft  potentiftimum  et  plane 
inviaum  experimentum,  quod  omnia  argumenta  ex 
congclatione  dedu&a,  ad  probandam  fubjiantialcm 
Frigoris  naturam , omnino  diruit.  Si  portio,  mid* 
arum  videlicet  quatuor,  Salis  Ammoniaci  in  unciis 
duodecim  aquae  purae  folvatur,  cum  utriufque  Tern- 
peries  ad  gradum  53  fupra  o in  Thermofcopio  fit 
Farenheitiano,  liquor  in  Thermometro  ad  gra- 
dum 33  confeftim  fu^fidet.  Vas  autem  aqua  plenum 
in  Lixivio  iliolocatum  ad  glaciem  formandam  neqna- 
quam  refrigerabitur.  At  fieadem  Salis  Ammoniac* 
portio  in  aquam  50°.  calidam  immittatur,  temperies 
ejus  ad  gradum  22.  reducetur,  et  Phiala  aquae  in 
hanc  folutionem  immerfa  extemplo  conglaciabitur.* 
Si  autem  Sal  Ammoniacum  particulis  quibufdam  fids 
frigorificis  aquam  revera  congelat,  tunc  in  omni  aeris 
temperie,  fufticiente  falis  copia  adhibita,  idem  cffici 
oportet.  Sed  res  aliter  longe  evenit.  Celeb.  Muss- 
chenbroek  negat  aquam  uno  et  eodem  quidem 


* Vide  Boerhavii  Elem,  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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pun&o  Thermometri  in  Regionibus  diverlls  congla- 
ciarij  et  hoc  quafi  clariffimum  argumentum  exilten- 
tias  Frigoris  particularum  adfert.  Verum  III.  Geor- 
gius Martinus,  teliimoniis  certiffimis  et  cxpcri- 
mentis  luce  clarioribus,  hanc  refellit  aflertionem  in 
Traclatu  fuo  de  Calore  fcripto.  Punftum  autem 
conglaciationis  obfervatu  tam  difficile  eft,  ut  D. 
Musschenbroek  facillime  de  hac  re  hallucinari 
poffit.  Calor  enim  et  Frigus  ftmel  alicui  infinuata 
corpori,  diu  utplurimum  in  illo  morantur.  Quare 
acre  jam  difpofito  ad  gradum  32.  in  Thermometro, 
nondum  tamen  aqua  conglaciabitur.  Aqua  enim 
quce  aeris  communis  gravitatem  8oo°  et  ultra  fupe- 
rat,  ex  prsecedenti  qui  pervaferat  calore,  diu  manet 
tepida,  poftquam  aer  jam  novam  frigoris  impreffio- 
nem  accepit.  Error  etiain  oriri  poteft  ab  ipfa  Ther- 
mometri pofitione.  Si  enim  vel  parieti  vel  alii  cor- 
pori appenderis,  calor  infitus  illjs  mutationem  quan- 
dam  inftrumenti  efficiet.* 

Aqua  aliquando  in  glaciem  concrefcet  ex  caufis 
adventitiis  et  non  facile  explicandis.  D.  Holmann, 
aquam  in  vafe  claufo  non  cougelatam  invenit,  licet 
aer  et  omnia  corpora  circumfiftenria  infra  pun&um 
glaciationis  longe  fuerii.t.  Sed  quamprimum  manus 
fuas  in  veficulam  impofuit,  qua  'te&um  fuit  Vas, 
motu  excitato,  aqua  ftatim  concrevit.  In  alio  vafe 
aquam  glaciabat  manu  fua  calida  ex  urraque  parte 
admota.  Hasc  phenomena,  particulis  ullis  folidis 
Frigoris  nequaqnam  funt  afcribenda. 

* Vide  Boerhav.  Elem.  Chem* 
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Ex  fupra  diftis  vcrifimillimum  videtur,  aqute  con- 
gelationem  nullo  modo  arguere  liaturam  Frigoris 
fubflantialem.  Formatio  glaciei  ex  abfentia  vel  di- 
minutione  caloris  oritur,  pariter  ac  Metalli  liquefacli 
paulo  pofl  fufionem  concretio.  Nam  ut  Calor  par- 
ticulas  corporum  expandit,  et  eas  a fe  invicem  expli- 
car,  fic  privatio  vel  diminutio  caloris  eafdem  con- 
denfat  arfliufque  comprimit.  In  temperie  aeris 
communi,  aqute  prima  elementa  laxe  inter  fe  cobos- 
rent;  fed  Frigus,  i.  e.  caloris  privatio,  imminuta  vi 
elaftica  JEtberis  illius,  qui  omnia  corpora  intime 
pervadit,  particularum  aquce  coalitionem  impetuo- 
fam,  fecundum  leges  attraction  is  efficit,  unde  aer 
inter  eas  particulas  pofitus  expellitur. 

De  natura  Frigoris  fatis  difputatum;  ad  alteram 
jam  partem  accedamus,  ubi  varios  ejus  fontes,  effec- 
tus  multiplices,  potentiamque  validam  in  corpus 
humanum,  explicabimus.  Primum  autem  ea  prin- 
cipia  (Economise  Animalis  inveftiganda  fnnt,  quae 
homines  multis  mutationibus  vi  Frigoris  obnoxios 
reddunt. 
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SECT  10  S ECU NBA. 

/CORPUS  humanum  in  tres  partes  a Pathologis' 
dividitur ; nempe.  Soli  da  Simplicia,  Humores 
vel  Fluida , et  Solida  Viva . De  his  fmgulis  feparatim 
dicemas. 


De  Solidis  Simplicibus. 

* 

Multos  et  diverfos  Morbos  Pathologia?  Scriptores 
ad  Solida  Simplicia  retulerunt.  Hliufmodi  funt 
Craflitudo,  Exilitas,  Laxitas,  Rigiditas,  Fragilitas, 
cum  multis  aliis.  Atqui  duo  tantum  de  his  Morbis, 
videlicet,  Rigiditas  et  Fragilitas,  vi  Frigoris  attri- 
bui  poffunt;*  et  potentia  ejus  etiam  in  his  morbis 
generandis  omnino  parva  et  nequaquam  refpici- 
enda  invenietur. 

Quum  autem  Frigus  materiam  univerfam  tam  va- 
lide  condenfat,  minimc  mirandum  eft  quod  Medici 
fimiles  ejus  aftioni  effeclus,  in  Fibras  corporis  fim- 
plices,  tribuerint.  Et  quoniam  Incolae  Regionum 
Septentrionalium  plerumque  funt  robuhiores  et  fir- 
mitate  corporis  multo  magis  quam  Auflrales  pollen* 


* Ingenue  etiam  agnofeo  Frigus  Exilitati  favere. 
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tes;  hcec  Hypothefis  turn  analogia,  turn  experientia 
confirmari  videtur. 

At  Corporis  condenfitio  ejufque  caloris  diminutio 
perfecfe  inter  fe  congruunt;  htec  autem  condenfatio 
nunquam  ita  evenit,  ut  oculis  nofiris  percipi  poffit, 
nifi  corpus  ad  gradum  frigoris  longe  infra  naturalein 
ejus  temperiem  fit  redaftum.  Frigus  autem  corpori 
humano  cequaliter  applicatum  dummodo  ne  morbum 
inferar,  nequaquam  minuit  univerfalem  ejus  calorem; 
folida  ergo  fimplicia  minime  condenfat.*  Cutis 
enimvero,  et  minima  vafcula,  per  fuperficiem  corpo- 
ris fparfa,  parva  quadam  con  drift  i one  poffint  affici ; 
fed  cum  partes  internee  unam  et  eamdem  temperiem 
retineant,  vis  Frigoris  ad  eas  certe  non  pervenit. 
Hie  quoque  partialis  effe&us  ortum  fuum  ducere 
poffit,  tarn  ex  cutis  fenfibilitate,  quam  Fibrarum  me- 
clianica  condenfatione. 

Quamvis  Populi  Hyperborei  rigidiores  habeant 
Fibras  et  corpora  magis  robufta  quam  Incolse  Regi- 
onum  ubi  foies  melius  nitent ; hoc  tamen  provenire 
potefl  a caufis,  quae  licet  connexee,  non  ideo  necef- 


* Ilia  caloris  sequalitas  quam  corpus  animale  in  coeli  tempera- 
nientis  maxime  diverfis  retinet,  admodum  eft  mirabilis ; et  aliquam 
Facilitate m vitalem  quae  temperat  inter  fe  calorem  externum  et 
humanum,  plane  indicat.  Celeb.  D.  Ellis,  Praefe&us  Georgia, 
Americae  Septentrionalis  Provinciac,  calorem  aeris  in  umbra  ad  gra- 
dum 105  Thermometri  Farenheitiani,  iftic  inveniebat,  cum  calor 
ejus  ipfius  corporis  haud  exceflerit  gradum  97.  ejufdem  Thermof- 

copii.  vid.  Phil.  FranfaP.  vol.  1. Et  amicus  quidam  meus,  ex- 

perimentis  quibufdam  a fe  ipfo  inftitutis,  corpora  ranarum  asftivo 
tempore  tribus  gradibus  aqua  ambiente  frigidiora  invenit. 
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farie  vel  ex  Frigore  vel  ex  Calore  pendent.  Nationes 
Torrida  Zona  utpluriraum  funt  inertes  et  defidiofse; 
et  eorum  cibus  ex  herbis  recentibus  potiiTimum  con- 

i 

flat.  Dum  Gentes  Septcntrioni  fubje&m,  propter 

foli  fterilitatem  laborare  coguntur;  et  per  oble&a- 

menta  Venationis  diverfa  ad  exercitium  alliciuntur. 

Nec  poftfunt  illi,  ullo  alio  inodo,  a penetrabile  frigore 

fe  ipfos  defendere,  quam  Corporis  labore.  Ad  hoc 

quoque  accedat,  quod  carnibus  maxime  vefcantur. 

Pleraeque  autem  hse  caufse  quae  corpus  roborant 

et  conflririgunt,  in  Fibras  fimplices  non  ram  valide 

quam  in  Fibras  Motrices  fuas  vires  exerunt:  Sed  dc 

hac  re  alibi  trafiandum  eft. 

Fragilitas  alius  eft  efle&us  Frigori  tributus.  Hie 

morbus  autem  oftibus  peculiars  eft,  quae  magis  efte 

• # 

fragilia  dicuntur  fumma  hyeme  quam  tempore  ceftivo. 
Sed  hmc  afErmatio  nequaquam  fide  digna  eft.  Ofta 
enim  tam  profunde  funt  fita,  et  tam  circumclufa  in 
corpore  animato  partibus  calidis,  ut  a Gelu  quamvis 
maxime  intenfo  et  diuturno  prorfus  fint  tuta.  Frac- 
turse  oftium  cerre  in  hyeme  quam  in  sedate  ftepius 
eveniunt;  qute  tamen  fat  bene  explicentur,  a Terras 
lubricitate,  tenfione  ainfta  mufculorum  ad  prolapfi- 
onem  prmcavendam,  et  corporum  rigiditate,  in  qum 
nofmetipfos  prsecipitamus. 

Conftat  itaque  Frigori s effe&um  in  Fibras  fimpli- 
ccs  parvi  efte  momenti.  Et  haec  conclufio,  opera- 
tionem  univerfam  medicamentorum,  omnefque  fere 
externas  caufas  corpus  alEciences,  forfaji  complefti 
poteft. 
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De  Fluidis  vel  Humoribus. 

Frigus  in  Fluida  variis  modis  poreft  agere.  i.  Vaf- 
cula  conftringendo,  et  inde  au&arn  eorum  preftionem 
producendo;  fed  hie  efte&us  ex  ejus  a&ione  in  folida 
viva  pendet.  2.  Condenfationem  propriam  Fluido- 
rum  ipforum  efficiendo.  Hsec  autem  condenfatio  om- 
nino  perexigua  eft;  nam  aqua  a gradu  212  ad  56°. 
Thermometri  Farenheitiani  refrigerata,  non 
magis  quam  — totius  ejus  magnitudinis  denfatur.* 
Quantula  eft  autem  ulla  refrigeratio  corporis  humani 
ab  externo  Frigore,  huic  temperiei  mutationi  com- 
parata  ? 

At  enim  Frigus  feparationem  partium  Fluida 
componentium  efficere  exiftimetur.  Qui  vero  hanc 
fententiam  ample&untur  a vero  longe  aberrant.  Ea 
etenim  animalia  quee  tempus  hybernum  fomno  alto  et 
fine  fenfu  peragunr,  totius  fanguinis  ftagnationem  et 
concretionem  patiuntur,  fed  abfque  ulTa  partium  fe- 
paratione.  Frigus  minuit  perfpirationem  et  eo  modo 
Fluida  mutare  creditur.  Verum  facultas  qua  prse- 
diturrt  eft,  minima  vafcula  per  corporis  fuperficiem 
fparfa  conftringendi,  ab  eorum  fenfibilitate  et  irrita- 
bilitate  maxime  oritur.  Ideoque  in  hoc  etiam  cafu 
" agit  in  folida  viva ; et  ft  ulla  fiat  mutatio  in  humo- 
ribus, materiei  obftru&a?  perfpirationis,  et  minime 
proprise  Frigoris  a&ioni,  aferibenda  eft. 

* Vid.  Boerhaav.  Elem.  Ghem.  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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De  Solidis  Vivis 

Sub  hoc  nomine,  omnes  corporis  partes  motrici  vi 
prmditas,  feu  ab  imperio  voluntatis  pendear,  feu  ab 
adhone  ftimuli  cujufcunque  generis,  externi  vel  in- 
terni,  compledlimur.*  III.  Hallerus,  quideorbe 
medico  optime  merefur,  p-opter  labores  ejus  utiliffi- 
mos  in  Anatomia  et  Phyfiologia,  fumma  ope  nititur, 
duas  facultates  movendi,  in  corpore  animato,  diftin- 
guere.  Una  ab  illo  nuncupatur  Vis  infita  Mufculis> 
five  Irritabilitas  ; altera,  Vis  Nervofa , qua  motus  vo- 
luntarius  perficitur.  Priorem  ille  affirmat  nequaquam 
pendere  a fenfibilitate  vel  vi  nervofa,  et  propriam 
efTe  mufcularibus  corporis  partibus.  HypothefiS 
hcec  a multis  prceclaris  Phyfiologis  vehementer  fuit 
impugnata;  et  imprimis  ab  illuflri  et  ingeniofiflimo 
Roberto  Whytt,  Medicinae  ProfelTore  in  Alma 
Academia  Edinenfi.  Sed  quia  omnino  me  abduceret 
ab  inflituto  hujus  DilTertationis,  hanc  litem  pluribus 
profequi ; hoc  tantum  notabo  fenfibilitatem  efle  plane 
diftindam  ab  irritabilitate.  Minime  autem  fequitur 
eas  non  efTe  nexas,  vel  ex  fe  invicem  non  mutuo 

* Senjibilitas  huic  definition!  folidorum  vivorum  adjici  poteft.  Nam 
quaeque  pars  corporis  humani  acuta  fenfibilitate  preedita,  quamvis  ex 
flrudtura  fua  non  apta  fit  ad  motum,  tamen  ea  fympathia  qua:  per 
totam  Machinam  animatam  diffunditur,  quosdain  poteft  motus 
efficere  in  aliis  partibus,  quoties  ftimulo  afficitur.  Sic  cum  leniter 
titillatur  cutis,  convulfio  fere  omnium  mufculorum  corporis  illico 
fequitur.  Nervi  lacerati  vel  ligati  fsepilfime  maxillas  obferant,  et 
alias  producunt  aftedtiones  fpafmodicas.  Sednequc  cutis,  nec  nerr1 
facultate  movendi  funt  praediti. 
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fluere.  Ncc  certe  cvicit  Hallerus  ullam  partem, 
neque  nervis  neque  fenfu  donatam,  irritabilem 
efte.*  Locus  eft  notatu  dignus  in  Volumine  quarto 
Elementorum  Phyfiologiae,  quo  Hallerus  agnos- 
cere  videtur  Vim  contra&ilem  Mufcu!orum  magis  ex 
Nervis  pendere,  in  multis  infignibus  exemplis,  quibus 
non  potcft  animus  fuum  impcrium  exercere,  quam 
ejus  Hypothefi  congruit.  De  Nervis  diflerens  dicit: 
44  Adferunt  ex  cerebro  efficacia  imperia,  non  volunta- 
44  tis,  fed  legum  corpori  animato  fcriptarum  quae  volunt 
4‘  ad  certos  nafci  motus.  Mufculi  ereftores  Penis,  veri 
44  illi  quicunque  funt,  per  Nervos  accipiunt  earn  vim*' 
44  qua  Penem  diftendunt ; eaque  vis  non  eft  a volun- 
44  tate,  neque  aut  imperio  animae  accerfi  poteft,  aut 
44  deftrui : fed  a cerebro  tamen  ad  fpecies  lubricas 
44  et  obfervantem  animae  voluptatis  imaginem  nafcitur. 
44  Adferunt  ad  cor  in  ira  motus  praecipites  et  palpita- 
44  tiones  efFe<fturos,  non  voluntatis  juflu,  fed  tamen  a 
44  cereOro  et  ab  obverfante  animae  infedae  fpeciei  fti- 
44  mulo,  quo  fe  liberari  vult,  quam  celerrime.  Sunt 
44  ergo  Nervi  inter  animae  ofticia  et  corporis  partes 
44  internuncii,  etfi  in  his  exemplis  non  voluntatis  die- 
44  tata  perferunt.,,f  Cum  Nervi  itaque  in  his  exemplis 
fmt  inftiumenta  motus  non  voluntarii ; cur  non  nobis 
liceat  ex  analogia  inferre,  eos  in  aliis  confimilibus  ex- 
emplis ita  fe  habere  ? Si  cor  palpitatione  afficiatur  ex 
mentis  pathematis,  quae  nervos  ad  id  organum  miftos 

* Vid.  Whytt’s  Phyf.  EfTays,  p.  158. 
f El.  Phyf.  vol.  iv.  p.  516,  §.  m» 
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quodammodo  perturbant ; nonne  verifimile  eft,  nerw 
vos  eofdem  efle  caufas  ejas  contra&ionis  per  ftimulnm 
calidi  refluentis  fanguinis  ? Cur  autem  in  contro- 
verfiam  me  ipfum  implicui,  quam  omnino  evitare  me 
magrs  deceret  ? 

Omnes  fere  mutationes  in  ceconomia  animali  a 
caufis  cum  externis  turn  internis  oriundm,  ex  fenftbi- 
litate  nafcuntur.*  Attamen  Scriptores  Pathologici 
adeo  hanc  veritatem  ignoraverunt,  ut  pene  omnes, 
111.  Gaubio  excepto,  omnino  fere  eas  facultates 
neglexerint.  Jam  inde  ex  quo  primum  cognitus  eft 
fanguinis  circuitus,  corpus  humanum  pro  machina 
tantum  hydraulica  habitum  eft;  et  Medici,  omnes 
ejus  motus  fecundum  Leges  Mechanicas  explicare 
conati  funt,  opus  profe&o  vanum  atque  ineptum 
aggrefti.  Nam  varim  mutationes  quce  fmpiflime 
occurrunt  in  motu  cordis  et  arteriarum,  Sympathise 
inter  diverfas  corporis  partes,  et  validi  fpafmi  qui 
mufculos  a caufis  minimis  vel  etiam  omnino  ignotis 
aliquando  invadunt,  manifefte  demonftrant  corpus 
humanum  legibus  fubjeftum  efle,  prorfus  alienis  ab 
iftis  mechanicis,  quibus  materia  iners  fuhjicitur. 

Boerhaavius  caufam  proximam  morborum  credit 
ex  vitiis  Fluidorum  ut  plurimum  pendere,  minime 
fecum  reputans  humores  noftros  omnino  inerres  efle, 
et  quamlibet  eorum  rrutationem  provenire,  vel  e 
nova  chemica  difpofltione  ultimarum  fuarum  particu- 

* Irritabilitas  hie  comprehendit  et  vim  infitam  mufeulis,  et  vinv 
«ervoiain  ; et  hoc  in  fenfu  ea  voce  poftea  utemur. 
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larum  ex  fermentatione  nata,  vel  a motibus  virium 
vitalium  corporis.  Ita  Lentor  Sanguinis  nequaquam 
caufa,  fed  Febris  et  Inflammationis  eftectus  habendus 
eft;  nam  a citato  impetu  vaforum,  qui  in  his  morbis 
exftat,  oritur.  “ Nonnunquam  fanguis  initio  Febris 
“ acutce,  aut  etiam  topicse  Inflammationis  miflus,  crufta 
tc  caret,  habetque  eandem  aut  in  altera,  am  in  tertia, 
t£  aut  in  quarta  Vensefeftione.”*  Vid.  De  Haen, 
Rat.  Med.  pars  I.  cap.  vi.  pag.  54,  Paris  edit.  Urina 
etiam  tenuis  et  pellucida,  a fcemina  hyfterica  excreta, 
non  ex  fanguinis  tenuitate,  fed  a conftri&ione  vafcu- 
lorum  in  renibus  fecernentium,  provenit.  Homo 
enim  faniflimus  vel  metu,  vel  hauftu  parvo  infufl 
These  fortis,  urinam  omnino  confimilem  redder. 

Robur  et  Debilitas  a ftatu  folidorum  fimplicium 
multo  minus  pendent  quam  Medici  Marhemarici  ag- 
nofcere  volunt.  Homines  Fibris  laxiflirnis  prsediti, 
Iracundia  vel  Phrenitide  permoti,  Herculeis  quad 
viribus  pollere  videntur;  dum  metu  vel  moerore 
etiam  validifllmi  fiunt  debiles  et  inertes.  Jam  vero 
quam  incredibile,  quam  abfurdum  eflet,  vires  in 
hifce  exemplis  au&as  vel  diminutas,  folidorum  fim- 
plicium fubitse  mutationi  attribuere?  Effe&us  igitur 


* Sanguinis  lentor  ex  vafis  minutis  conflridis  faspe  oritur.  In  regi- 
onibus  frigidis  etl'eptentrionalibus,  languis,  ex  hominibus  qui  optima 
valetudine  fruuntur,  edudus,  et  qui  tempore  hyberno  venssiedione 
tanquam  prophyladico  utuntur,  cruftam  pleuriticam  ut  plurimum 
induit.  Hoc  forfan  devenire  poteft  ex  vi  frigoris  eodem  modo  quo 
falcia  agente.  Expcrimentis  enim  probavit  D.  SiMsoN,,fanguinem 
e vena  emiflum  poll  ardam  in  quovis  membro  ligaturam,  ie mper 
glutinofum  fore. 
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illi  a vi  nervofa  in  corpus  varie  agente  orani  fine 
dubio  nafcuntur.  Et  Ration!  prorfus  confentaneum 
eft,  Vinum,  Corticem  Peruvianum,  ct  alia  medica- 
menta  roboramia,  in  Solida  Viva  omnino  fere  vires 
fuas  exerere. 

Multae  et  magnae  mutationes,  ex  ea  Sympathia, 
qua  praeditum  eft  corpus  humanum,  proveniunt. 
Haec  Sympathia  nihil  aliud  efTe  videtur  quam  Irrita- 
bilitas  magis  extenfa,  et  ei  facultati,  Idiofyncrafiis 
quibufdam  folum  exceptis,  ut  plurimum  invenitur 
apte  refpondere.  llanc  autem  rem  liceat  nobis 
exemplo  illuflrare.  Capiant  duo  Homines,  quorum 
unus  fit  robuftus,  alter  corporis  habitu  mollior  et  debi- 
tor, Pulveris  Ipecacoanhae  drachma?  dimidium.  Si- 
mili  naufea  et  vomitione  uterque  afficietur;  at  Homo 
robultus  in  Ventriculo  forfan,  Diapbragmate,  Mus- 
culis  Abdominis  et  CEfophago  folummodo  male  fe 
habebit : alter  autem  ex  majori  fua  Irritabilitate  adeo 
premetur,  ut  omnes  fere  corporis  mufculi  nervique, 
convulfiones  per  Sympathiam  patiantur. 

Nulla  pars  corporis  humani,  ventriculo  excepto, 
confenfum  habet,  tarn  per  totum  fyftema  extenfum, 
quam  cutis,  ut  quotidiana  nos  docet  experientia. 
Ha?c  autem  fympathia  non  folum  ex  fenfibilitate  ipfi 
cuti  infita  provenit,  fed  a vafis  etiain  minimis  quae  per 
ejus  fuperficiem,  numero  fere  infinito  fparguntur. 
In  quibufdam  corporis  conditionibus,  ha?c  vafa  valde 
funt  irritabilia  ; et  ne  unum  quidem  cor.flringiiur, 
quin  omnia  ftatim,  confenfu,  fimili  fpafmo  afficiantur. 
Ex  hoc  evenit,  quod  Febres,  Catarrhi,  Pleuritides, 
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Peripneumonia?,  aliique  morbi  multi,  a Frigore  ex- 
terno,  pro  caufis  fuis  praedifponentibus,  concitentur. 
De  hac  autem  Frigoris  vi  prodnus  tra&andutn  eft  : 
nunc  ex  quibus  caufis  originem  fuain  ducit  breviter 
ftri&imque  oftendemus. 


SECTIO  TERTIA. 


Causje  Frigoris  quatenus  Corpus 

AFF1CIUNT. 


T T iE  caufae  opinionem  vulgarem  numero  long& 
*■“  fuperant  j ad  fequens  tamen  compendium  re- 
duci  poflint. 

1.  Evaporatio  tam  ex  Humo  quam  Veftibus 

humidis. 

2.  Coelum  humidum. 

3.  Ccelum  chemice  ficcum. 

4.  Aer  per  anguftas  rimas  in  corpus  agens. 

5.  Frigidae  potio,  corpore  labore  fudante. 

De  his  diverfis  Frigoris  caufis  fingulatim  dilTe- 
rendum  eft. 
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Evaporatio. 

Tandem  certiffimis  evincitur  experimentis  Fluida 
in  Vapores  converfa  intenfiflimum  Frigus  gignere, 
Veftes  itaque  humidas  neceflario  funt  valde  pericu- 
lofas ; quia  frigus  ab  iis  ortum  corporis  fuperficiem 
immediate  afficit.  Celeb.  Lind,  qui  optime  de 
Civibus  fuis  meruit  ob  Tra&atum  ingeniofiflimum  de 
Scorbuto , humiditatem  exiftimat  infignem  efle  caufam 
hujus  morbi.  Nam  in  Coeli  tempeftatibus  fpuma 
maris  undofa,  impetu  procellae  fublata,  per  totam 
navim  fpargitur,  et  nautas  non  folum  de  die  vefti- 
bus  madidis  induuntur,  fed  etiani  fuper  ftragula 
humida  per  no&es  totas  dormire  coguntur.*  Simile 
oritur  difcrimen  Corpori  Terras  exhalationibus  expo- 
fito.  Homines  qui  loca  demiJTa  ac  paluflria  accolunt, 
ob  hanc  caufam  Rheumatifmo  prsecipue  et  Febribus 
Intermittentibus  faepillime  corripiuntur.  Hi  etiam 
morbi  frequentiores  evadunt  et  periculofiores,  fi  anni 
tempeftas  admodum  fit  calida.  Re&e  enim  animad- 
vertit  doffiffimus  Pringle  imbres  crebros,  tempore 
seftivo  in  terris  paludofis  maxime  prodeffe.  Nam 
exhalationes  minuunt,  aquas  flagnantes  et  corruptas 
refrigerant,  vaporesque  noxios  et  putridos  prascipi- 
tant.f  Vicinitas  Sylvarum  infaluberrima  quoque 

* Vid.  Lind  on  the  Scurvy,  p.  70. 
f Difeafes  of  the  Army,  p.  5,  62. 
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inerito  exiftimatur.  Perfpiratio  enim  a Foliis  et 
Ramis  Arborum  tarn  copiofa  eft,  ut  fidem  omnino 
fuperaret,  fi  non  experiment^  111.  Halerii  tarn  clare 
evinceretur.*  Pluvias  etiam  Rorefque,  fub  expanfa 
magis  latiorique  fuperficie,  folis  et  aeris  achoni  ex- 
ponunt,  et  hoc  rnodo  Cceli  augent  humiditatem. 
Nulla  fere  Regio  Etiropcea  eft,  qum  magnam  non 
fubiit  Coeli  mutationem  intra  mi  1 le  et  o&ingentos 
annos;  maxime,  uti  ert  dibile  eft,  provenientem  a rota 
ferme  excifione  Neraorum,  quee  hanc  orbis  Terrarum 
plagam  olim  cooperiebant.  Gallia  et  Germania, 
rotate  Julii  C^esaris,  trill es  et  algofae  fuerunt 
Terras;  et  in  Italia  etiam  ipfa,  Hyemes  tam  geljdae 
ac  nivofte  extiternnt,  ut  Tiberis  aliquando  innaviga- 
bilis  foret.  In  America  Septentrionali  eft 
obfervatu  dignum,  Ccelum  cujufque  Provincial  miiius 
magisque  falubre  fieri  pro  incolarum  induftria  in  ex- 
feindendis  et  exurendis  arboribus  ibi  nafcentibus.f 

r . ♦ , 

Europaei  qui  loca  Americana  primi  occupaverunt, 
omnes  fere  per  malignum  Endemicum  morbum 
perierunt,  qui  corpora  breviffime  putrida  quadam 
Febris  fpecie  diflolvit.  Id  autem  imprimis  accidit 
iis,  qui  loca  arboribus  et  fruricibus  obfiia  incole- 
bant.j  Hybcrnia , olim  Paludibus  Sylvifque  referta, 

* Vid.  Statical  EfTay?. 

f 111.  D.  Franklyn,  uti  a Familiari  quodam  ejus  accepi,  certi$ 
fuis  experimentis  invenit  quod,  in  iis  Provinciis  ubi  arbores  magna 
ex  parte  excifas  lunt,  flurnina  ex  inde  quoad  latitudinemque  longi- 
^udinemque  valde  minuerentur. 

% 

X Vid.  Boerhaave  Elem.  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  6zo. 
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infal uberrima  fuit.  Nunc  autem  temporis,  cum 
exufta  Tint  Nemora  et  Paludes  dcliccatae,  regio  eft 
amoena  et  in  multis  ejus  agris  homines  longiftima,  et 
faniftima  vita  fruuntur.* 

De  Ccelo  Humido. 

Aqua  vel  difFufo  vel  difToluto  ftatu,  prout  ccelum 
fe  habeat,  aeri  videtur  inefTe.  Nam  multis  gravifti- 
mifque  argumentis  fatis  probabile  rcdditur,  quod 
aer  fit  Menjlruum  Aqua?. 

i.  Vis  ejus  diftolvens,  tanqnam  alia  menftrua, 
calore  augetur,  et  frigore  minuitur.  Recipe  Am- 
pullam  Vitream  fubere  ar&e  occlufam,  tamumque 
humiditatis  continental),  ut  paululum  obnubilet 
opacetque  internam  ejus  fuperficiem.  Turn  ampulla 
ante  focum  ut  calefiat  pofita,  nebula  quam  includit 
aquofa  brevi  tempore  diilolveiur,  et  vitrum  omnino 
pellucidum  fiet.  Si  autem  vas,  in  aquam  frigidam 
immergatur,  vapor  formabitur,  et  humoris  guttula? 
per  latera  ampulla?  manabunt.  EfFeftus  hicce, 
Roris  pra?cipitationi  tempore  vefpertino,  quando  aer 
a fobs  occafu  frigidior  devenit,  maxime  confimilis  eft. 
Ambo  autem  falium  ad  faturationem  folutione  in 
aqua  tepida  pulcherrime  illuftrantur.  Prout  enim 
aqua  refrigeratur,  falis  portio  continuo  pra?apitatur; 
calore  autem  integrato,  iterum  refolvitur. 

2.  Aer  veluti  alia  inenftrua  pro  quantitate  fua  agir, 
uti  oculis  manifeftum  eft,  in  vi  ficcante  ventilatorum. 

* Vid.  Bryan  Robinfon  on  the  Operation  of  Medicines,  p.  122. 
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Hi  enim  nequaquam  mechanice  agunt,  vellendo  quail 
aquas  particulas  a corporibus  quibus  adhcerefcunt, 
neque  enim  ullum  vcntum,  nequevcl  minimum  etiam 
flatum  excitant. 

3.  Aeris  vis  folvens,  previce  ejus  faturationi  re- 
fpondet  ; et  in  hue  quoque  re  cum  aliis  menftruis 
congruit.  Hinc  magis  ficcat  verno  quam  autum- 
nali  tempore;  quod  Lincei  Dealbatoribus  optime 
notum  eft. 

4.  Aqua  Temper  et  in  omnibus  locis  Terrarum 
Orbis  Aeri  adeft.  Hoc  feepe  oculis  ipfis  per  falia, 
cauftica  fixa,  quee  ab  igne  arefa&a  et  prorfus  ficcata  in 
aere  vulgari  fponte  liquefeunt,  manifefte  exhibearur. 
Nam  Aer,  qui  intra  ampullam,  trium  librarum  fluidee 
capacem,  continetur,  tantum  aquas  tenet  quantum 
fufficit  unclam  Tabs  Tartari  non  folum  hume£laref 
fed  etiam  aliquantulum  magis  jngravare:  Hcec  autem 
aqua,  quee  aeris  gravitarem  magis  quam  850*. 
Tnperat,  maximam  partem  illius  ponderis  quod  in 
ipfa  aeris  poitione  ftatice  deprehendirur,  omni  fine 
dubio  Tacit.*  Si  aer  itaque  omnem  fere  gravitarem 
ex  aqua  in  eo  volitante  accipit;  re<fte  inferri  poteft: 
aquam  efle  Tolubilem  in  aere.  Nam  tempeftate  diu 
ferena  et  TenTibus  noftris  tiiaxime  arida  aer  fit  Temper 
ponderofior,  atmofphaeraque  gravior,  ut  manifefte 
ex  Barometro  apparet.  Hoc  autem  nullo  modo 
poteft  explicari,  nifi  aerem  in  eo  ftatu  pleniflime  aqua 
Taturatum  efle  agnoTcatur.  Humiditas  diffufa,  gra- 
vitatem  JEtheris  diminuit;  quia  Vapor  levior  eft* 

* Vid.  Boerhaav.  El.  Chem.  vol.  i.  p.  466. 
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et  majus  occnpar  fpatium  quam  aer  chenrce  fatu- 
ratus  aqua.  Eftneaer,  cujus  vis  menflrualis  fri^orc 
impreffio  minuitur,  et  qui  continet  etiam  mulram 
humiditatem  diffufam,  fpecifice  levior  quam  aei  che* 
mice  faturatus  aqua,  magna  cum  copia  humiditatis 
difFufas  conjuntta  ? 

Amicus  meus  ingen  iofiffim  us  Arthur  Lee,  M.D. 
fequentem  credit  obfervationem  rotam  fere  ftru&uram 
Theoria?  hujus  diruere : “ Evaporatio  Sp.  Vini 

“ Re&fficati  in  Vacuo  Boyleano  fafta,  majorem 
<c  Frigoris  gradum  quam  in  vafe  aperto  parit.  haque 
cc  quum  Frigoris  generatio  ex  Evaporarione  pendeat 
cc  et  quoniam  in  hoc  exemplo  evaporatio  augtrur 
■c  aere  interim  diminuto,  rise  potcfl  inferri  aeretri  non 
“ effe  menflruum  Vaporis  a Spirit u Vini  feparati.” 

Pone  rem  ita  fe  habere,  con  lufio  tamen  ifta 
minime  concedenda  eil.  Frigus  enim  intetffius  ab 
au<Sa  Sp.  Vini  Evaporatione  nequaquam  provenir,  fed 
ab  aere  potius  per  exantlationcm  edufto  cum  a fluido 
turn  a Vafe  Recipiente.  Nam  omnibus  fere  norum 
eft  ipfam  exinanitionem  Recipientis  Antlia?  Pneu- 
matics?, Frigus  valde  fenfibiie  gignere.  Porro  in 
hocce  experimento,  ut  inihi  videtur,  evaporatio  Sp. 
Vini  revera  minuitur;  extra&io  autem  aeris  majori 
copia  fat  bene  expiicat  audam  Frigoi  is  generationem. 

Supputa*  igitur  aerem  poffe  diflolvere  aquam, 
minime  erit  difficile,  caufam  iftius  Frigoris  explicare, 

* Sequcns  Experimentum,  fi  per  tempeftatem  anni  Iicerct  mihi 
id  inftituere,  omnem  ut  opinor  dubitationem  tolleret,  de  Aeris  facili- 
tate aquam  folvendi.  1>.  Salis  Tartari  perfeefe  caultici  et  ab  igne 
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quo  corpus  humanum  a Codo  bumido  Temper  afficitur. 
Calor  enim  corporum  noftrorum  vim  aeris  meuftru. 
alem  auget;  et  hoc  modo  Vapores  Aquofi  magis 
copiose  diffolvuntur,  frigufque  intenfum  hac  folu- 
tione  ftatim  oritur.  At  humidum  Coelum  alio 
quoque  modo  corpus  rcfrigerat.  Omnis  enim  Vapor 
diutius  quam  aer  retinet  fuam  temperiem;  fi  Hyems 
itaque  faeviat,  vel  fi  tempeftas  anni  fit  frigida,  vapor 
hie  aquofus  corpori  admotus  neceflario  id  afficit 
algore.  Nam  calida  queedam  atinofphasra  Temper 
nos  circumambir,  quee  aerem  tepefacit  antequam  cor- 
pora noftra  attingat.  Hsec  autem  humiditas  non 
tarn  ciro  incalefcit,  et  quum  perpetuo  et  mqualiter 
applicatur,  atque  iterum  iterumque  renovatur,  mi- 
nime  mirandum  eh  fi  corpus  graviffimo  frigore  vi 
ejus  perculfum  Tit. 

De  Ccelo  Chemice  Sicco. 

Aer  poteft  aridus  exiftimari,  quando  parvam  aquee 
quantitatem  continet.  Eurus  ob  hanc  caufam,  tem- 

arefa<fti  uncias  duas ; injiciantur  quam  ficciflimse  in  ampullam  mag- 
nam  vitream,  datam  quantitatem  Aeris  communis  continentem  ; et 
ftatim  poft  falis  immiffionem  fit  vas  ardtiflime  obturatum.  Aqua 
quae  in  Aere  fuit  difperfa  brevi  tempore  fal  irrigabit.  Omni  huini- 
ditate  diffuse  fic  abforpta,  aqua  chemice  diilbluta  feorfim,  ni  fallor, 
in  Aere  remanebit.  Nam  Aer  aquae  quam  falibus  ipfis  caufticis  magis 
affinis  eft,  uti  ex  hoc  clare  conftat,  quod  fal  deliquefeens  Aeri  ficco 
expofitum,  fuam  perdit  humiditatem,  et  formam  folidam  afl’umit. 
His  omnibus  rite  pera&is,  jam  minuetur  vis  aeris  folvens,  ampullam 
vehementi  frigoris  gradui  exponendo  ; et  fi  aquam  ullam  contineret, 
neceffe  eft  ut  fta:im  pr&cipitetur  fub  forma  guttularum  per  laiera 
valis  depluentium. 
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pore  hyemali,  ventus  eft  in  hac  regione  infigniter 
ficcus.  Flunte  enim  per  frigidos  montes  Terrafque 
Europm  continents  nive  opertas,  tota  diffufa,  magna 
itemque  pars  diffolutse  ejus  aqua?  prcecipitatur.  In 
hoc  ftatu  noftris  corporibus  adhibitus,  humidam  iftam 
atmofphseram,  nobis  circumfufam  et  a perfpiratione 
ortam,  extemplo  diffolvit.  Hcec  folutio  frigus  haud 
afpernendum  gignit,  et  quoniam  perficitur  quamdiu 
emanat  Perfpiratio  et  Ventus  perflat;  algor  per  fin- 
gula  temp-oris  punfta  fenfim  augetur,  ufque  dum 
omnes  fere  capillares  arterite  per  fuperficiem  corporis 
errantes  contrahantur.  Liquor  vero  Thermometri 
in  aere  hoc  arido  minime  fubfidit  pro  ratione  noftri 
frigoris  fenfus.  Homines  Valetudinarii,  quamvis  in 
cubiculo  et  ante  focum  fedentes,  tamen  vento  ab 
oriente  excitato  fenfibiliter  afficiuntur;  neque  ullo 
modo  poteft  a&ioejus  omnino  prsecaveri. 

Aer  hccus  in  Pulmones  infpiratus,  Vapores  aquofos 
Bronchiorum  ftatim  diflolvir,  ibique  etiam  idem  frigus 
ac  in  fuperficie  corporis  concitat.  Ex  hac  caufa 
oritur  Tuffis,  et  inflammatio  membrance  mucofm  in- 
terne Pulmones  inveftientis.  Infpiratio  aridi  hujus 
aeris,  alio  quoque  modo  Pulmones  inflammatione 
afficere  poteft  ; nempe  mucum  exficcando,  et  inde 
membranam  teneram  Bronchiorum  Frigori  ftimulanti 
exponendo.  Homines  qui  ere<fta  et  concitaia  voce 
diu  publice  concionantur,  fimili  ftri&ioni  et  inflam- 
mationi  obnoxii  funt. 
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De  Aere  per  angustas  rim  as  in  corpus 

AGENTE. 

Totum  corpus  minori  periculo  quam  lingulae  cjus 
partes  aeri  frigido  objici  poteft.  Nam  fyflcma  uni- 
verfum  aequabiliter  conflringetur,  fenfibilitas  et  irri- 
tabilitas  minuentur,  et  hoc  modo  Frigus  ipfum  contra 
vim  fuam  aiiquatenus  prcemunir,  remediumque  quod, 
dam  fecum  adfcrr.  Sed  ubi  pars  tantum  Corporis 
Fiigori  exponitur  omnes  arterim  minimrn,  fympathia 
quadam,  conflridlionem  patientur ; dum  fenfibilitas 
et  irritibilitas  in  eodem  (latu  fine  aliqua  diminutione 
rcftant.  111.  Van  Swietenus  hac  de  caufa  bene 
obfervavit,  aerem  frigidum  in  corpus  nudatum  actum 
per  angudas  rimas  omnium  maxime  nccere.* 

De  Potione  Frigid^  corpore  labore 

SUDANTE. 

Plurima  et  triflia  obfervata  in  Hidoria  Medicincr 
nobis  demonftrant,  multos  lethales  morbos,  immo 
mortem  fubitam  ipfam  fecutam  fuide,  dum  corpore 
aeftuante  gelidam  biberent  homines. f Caufa  autem 
tanti  periculi  a frigidse  potione  fatis  clare  patebit,  fi 

* Vid.  Van  Swiet.  Comm.  vol.  iii.  S.  88r. 

t Vid.  Van  Swiet.  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  Celfus  de  Medic. 

lib.  i.  cap.  3,  &c. 
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imprimis  confideretur  quod  Afpera  Arteria,  Pu1mo~ 
nes,  Septum  Medium,  alias  quoque  partes  ipfi  Gulae 
vicinse,  dum  liquor  tranfit  per  GEfophagum,  algore 
magnopere  afficiantur.  Deinde  quum  in  Ventriculum 
defertur,  fuam  a&ionem  per  totum  corpus  extendit. 
Vifcus  enim  hoc  maxima  praeditum  eft  irritabilitate; 
adeo  ut  nullam  fere  impreffionem  fentiat,  quas  non 
extemplo  propagerur,  miro  quodam  confenfu,  ad 
partes  etiam  totius  fyftematis  maxime  remotas. 

Sed  Ventriculus  et  fnperficies  corporis  fympathia 
peculiari  et  pra?  ceteris  validiore  inter  fe  videntur 
efte  nexi.  Initio  ipfo  omnium  ferine  Febrium,  Hor- 
ripilatio  femper  adeft;  eodemque  tempore  ftomachus 
naufea  et  vomitione  concitatur.  Sydenhamus, 
H ippocrates  nofter  Anglicanus,  hanc  fympathiam 
notavit  in  Pefte  prascipue  pollere.  iEgroti  violcntis 
continuifque  Vomitibus  vexabantur,  quos  nec  potio- 
nes  foporifera?,  nec  ul la  alia  Medicamenta  potuerunt 
fedare.  Nil  fuit  levaminis  nifi  asgrum  ponendo  in 
calido  le<fto,  et  eo  modo  fanguinis  circuitum  ad 
corporis  exteriora  determinando.  Si  frigida  itaque 
hacriatur,  corpore  calefcente,  ventriculus  gelido 
liquore  diftcntus,  non  folum  adjacenti  Diaphragmati, 
Hepati,  Lieni,  &c.  fubitum  et  infolitum  frigus  com- 
municabit,  fed  impreffionem  ad  omnes  fere  partes 
corporis,  prascipue  ad  ejus  fuperficiem  propagabit. 
Q-uam  vero  periculofi,  quam  Iethales  efleclus  fequi 
poftint,  multis  triftiflimisque  exemplis  fatis  plane 
demonftratur. 
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i.  /\  RTERIiE  capillares  in  corporis  fuperficie 
^ ^ frigore  contrahuntur ; et  hinc  fi  caufm  prre- 
difponentes  adfmr,  multi  et  diverfi  morbi  nafcuntur. 

2.  Frigus,  in  debilibus  faltem,  prohibct  Perfpira- 
tionem:  Hicce  autcm  effe&us  per  fe  fpe&atus,  caufa 
morborum  minime  ceflimandtis  eft.  Medici  quidem 
de  natura  putrida  Perfpirabilis  materice,  et  de  vitiis 
fluidoru'm  ab  ejus  retentione  natis  fufiflime  fcripfe- 
runt.  Sed  hie,  ni  fallor,  in  errore  magno  verfantur. 
Materie  enim  tranfpirationis  fatis  bene  nota,  quaerere 
vellem  queenam  pars  ejus  fanitatem  corporis  tanto- 
pere  Imdere  poffit?  Aer,  Aqua,  Oleum  Eftentiale, 
et  forfitan  parva  portio  Lymphce,  San&oriance  exha- 
lations elementa  propria  funt.  Si  aliquid  etiam 
Volatile,  corpori  extraneum,  viribusque  noflris  non 
fubigendum,  in  fanguinem  recipitur,  ficut  Alkali 
Volatile,  Alcohol,  Olea  Effentialia  Vegetabilium, 
&c.  per  tranfpirationem  auferetur.  Sed  neque  hcec 
extranea,  nec  propria  perfpirabilis  materim  elementa, 
putrida  funt  aeftimanda.  Minime  autem  nego,  Per- 
fpirationem  in  Acre  aprico  brevi  tempore  cor- 
rumpi ; perinde  ac  omnes  fere  Vapores  qui  Muci- 
laginem  continent.  At  nequaquam  ex  hoc  licet 
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nobis  deducere  tranfpirationem  nodram  efle  putridam 
cum  primum  a corpore  difHatur.  Gummi  Arabici 
folutio  dicitur  Vaporem  corruptioni  valde  ob- 
noxium  emittere.- 

Exhalationes  a locis  paluftribus  et  uliginofis, 
prima  licet  clevatione  minime  ftnt  putridaa,  tamen 
ex  copia  mucilaginis  vegetabilium  quam  continent, 
cito  in  aere  calido  corrumpuntur.*  Perfpiratio 
igitur  in  corpore  fano  fuppreffa  nequaquam  ut  fep- 
ticum  humorum  fermentum  putanda  eft*  Nec  mu! turn 
infert  periculi,  meaquidem  fententia,  diminutio  hujus 
exhalationis  ft  alias  morbi  caufas  abftnt : facillime 
enim  per  Alvum,  per  Urinam,  vel  alia  Organa  excre- 
toria  poftit  exire.  Gradus  Perfpirationis  in  homi- 
nibus  etiam  faniffimis  quotidie  pene  variatur;  adeo 
ut  nunc  ad  duplicem  triplicemve  minuatur  partem, 
fine  ulla  fanitatis  injuria  5 deinde  pro  eadem  ratione, 
nulla  fafla  ad  meliorem  valetudinem  acceftione,  au- 
getur.f  Tempore  hyberno  exhalatio  per  cutem 
magnopere  decrefcit ; nullo  alio  effedtu  interim  co- 
mitante  nifi  au<fta  per  renes  fecretio.J  Quibus  Per- 
fpiratio San&oriana  maxima  ex  parte  fupprimitur,  ii 
hac  tamen  de  caufa  in  Febres  Intermittentes  vix  ftunc 
procliviores.[|  Perfpiratio  autem  et  Urina,  ab 

* Vid.  Duhamel,  Phyf.  des  Arbr.  T.  I.  p.  144. 

f Vid.  Exp.  Stat.  D.  Home,  G.  Rye,  Lining,  Robinson, 
Keil,  &c. 

J Vid.  Senac  deFebrc  Intermittente. 

||  Vid.  Van  Swiet.  Comment.  586;  et  Difl'ert.  Med.  Inaug. 
Cl.  Juv.  Ant.  Fotheroill. 
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experiments  Cl.  B.  Robinson,  plane  apparent  inter 
fe  refpondere,  adeo  ut  unius  augmentum  alterius 
diminutionem  fere  Temper  compenfet.  Senes  ex 
cute  dura  et  copia  parva  vaforum  exhalantium, 
pauxillulum  perfpirant;  fed  nequaquam  ea  de  caufa 
obfervantur  in  morbos  incidere.  Inter  antiquos 
maxime  valuit  mos,  et  hodie  etiam  valet  inter  multas 
Africa?  G.entes,  oblinendi  totum  corpus  oleo.  Hsec 
autem  confuetudo  neque  olim  inferebat,  neque  nunc 
infert  ullum  corpori  incommodum;  quamvis  Africani 
tam  universe  fe  ipfos  perungant,  ut  ne  unum  Vafis 
ofculum  liberum  ad  exlialandum  fuperfit.*  Majores 
noftri,  antiqui  Britanni,  nulla  cum  noxa  variis  pig- 
ments nuda  fua  corpora  inficiebant.  Et  111.  Fkan. 
Baconus,  patria?  fuae  decus  et  ornamentum,  a 
diminutione  Perfpirationis  vita?  produ&ionem  fpe- 
ravit.  Hallerus  afErmat  Perfpirabile  fuppreflum 
non  fibi  ipfi  fignum  efle  morbi.  Plane  apparet,  a 
Diariis  Perfpirationis,  Gravedines  et  Catarrhos  fa?pe 
homines  invafiffe,  dum  ha?c  excretio  integraremanfit; 
et  e contrario  diminutionem  Perfpirationis  non  Temper 
hos  morbos  afferre.j- 

ContraftioJ  autem  minimarum  arteriarum  afrigore 
orta,  multos  et  diverfos  Morbos  procul  dubio  excitat. 

* Vid.  Hallkri  Elem.Phyf.  vol.  v.  p.  83. 
f Vid.  Arbuthnot  on  Air,  p.  167. 

t Confitendum  autem  eft,  arguments  fupra  allatis  minime  ob- 
ftantibus,  quod  omnes  excretiones  naturales  neceflariae  tint  perfeft# 
fanitati;  quia  aliquid  per  unamquamque  e corpore  ejicitur,  quod  non 
Poteft  tam  commode  ullo  alio  modo  difflari.  Et  in  muitis  infuper 
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At  non  nobis  licet  ob  brevitatem  hujus  Diflertati- 
onis  unuraqueraque  fingulatim  inveftigare.  In  qua- 
tuor  igitur  morbis  demonftrandis,  qui  prcecipue  vi 
Frigoris  concitantur,  hoc  opus  infuraetur.  Hi  funt 
Febris  Intermittens,  Catarrhus,  Diarrhoea,  et  Rheu- 
matifmus. 


Febris  Intermittens. 

% 

Variee  Hypothefes  de  caufa  proxima  Febris  Inter- 
mittentis  fuerunt;  et  hodie  etiam  quceftio  inter 
medicos  vchementer  agitatur.  Symptomata  autem 
primi  ftadti  Morbi,  plane,  ut  mihi  videtur,  indicant 
Arterias  Capillares  per  totiim  corpus  efte  conftri&as. 
iEger  expallet,  ungues  ejus  faepiftime  funt  lividi,  et 
cutis  arida  rugofaque  apparet.  Pulfus  eft  debilis, 
parvus,  celer  et  contraftus,  et  ft  vena  fecatur,  fanguis 
tarde  etguttatim  eftluit;*  quia  minor  copia  fanguinis 
tunc  temporis  per  fuperficiem  corporis  circumfertur. 
iEgrotus  etiam  fiti  laborat,  Lingua  et  Fauces  funt 
aridce,  Urina  lurida  eft,  vel  fine  ullo  colore, f et  ft 

morbis  Perfpiratio  non  folum  fupprimitur,  fed  eodcm  quoque  tem- 
pore minima  vafa  renum  fsepe  contrahuntur;  adeo  ut  partes  fangui- 
nis redundantes  non  poflint  urina  abduci,  et  ab  hac  plenitudine 
corpus  certiflime  male  fe  habebit.  Nihilominus  autem  minime 
concedimus  perfpirationis  fuppreflionem  feorfim  fpectatam,  caufam 
cfl'e  proximam  morborum. 

* Vid.  Bryan  Robinson  on  the  Operation  of  Med.  p.  97. 

•f  Durante  primo  Radio  morbi,  urina  fit  magis  magifque  pellucida; 
fecundo  autem  accedente,  gradatim  aflurr.it  rubellum  colorem.  Tan- 
dem vero  cum  tertium  incipit  Radium,  deponit  fedimentum  lateritium. 
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Ulera  in  ejus  Corpore  Tint,  ficca  et  pallida  fiunt: 
Refpiratio  difticillima  eft,  et  anxietas  circa  prcecordia, 
cum  fenfu  ponderis  cujufdam,  a diftenfione  Vaforum 
magnorum  prope  cor  oriente,  fere  femperpercipitur.* 
Omnia  haec  enumerata  fymptomata  contraftionem 
arteriarum  minimarum  plane  indicant.  Eft  autem 
confitendum  quod  in  primo  morbi  ftadio  alia  lint 
fymptomata,  quae  caufam  proximam  Febris  Inter- 
mittentis  demonftrant  non  folum  a fpafmo  pendcre. 
Nam  ofcitatio,  languor,  dolor  dorfi,  et  fcnfatio 
quaedam,  haud  verbis  defcribenda,  in  digitorum  ex- 
tremitatibus,  a turbata  a&ione,  ni  fallor,  Virium 
Vitalium,  originem  manifefte  ducunt.  Omnino  itaque 
verifimile  videtur,  quamdam  generis  Nervofraffe&i- 
onem,  fpafmodicm  Capillarium  conftri&ioni  jun<ftam, 
caufam  hujus  Morbi  proximam  conftituere.  Nimia 
corporis  Mobilitas,  vel  ab  acuta  magis  fenfibilitate, 
vel  debilitate,  vel  epidemica  anni  conftitutione,  vel 
alio  quocunque  modo  orta,  caufa  agnofcitur  praedif- 
ponens.  Frigus , miafma,  contagium  animique  af- 
fe&us  funt  caufae  remotce.  Hie  autem  morbus, 
multo  frequentius  a Frigore , quam  ab  ulla  alia 
origine  nafeitur.  Nam  in  locis  humidis  et  uliginofis, 
ficut  in  Hollandia,  Flandria,  Paludibus  Lincolnien- 
fibus,  endemice  graftari  confuevit.  Saepiftime  etiam 


* In  Febre  Intermittentc  Temper  adeft  fenfatio  Frigoris;  hcec 
etiam  a conftridtione  capillarium  arteriarum  verifimillime  oritur. 
Nam  omnia  quee  vafa  fubcutanea  contrahunt,  uti  frigus  externum, 
cibus  quern  abhorret  noftra  natura  vel  ejus  Idea,  hanc  excitant 
fenliitionem. Vid.  Home,  Princ.  Med.  p.  72. 
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a Frigore  fubito  corpori  applicato,  a Ventis  humidis 
etfrigidis,  Aere  aquofis  particulis  repleto3vel  Veflitu 
humido  excitatur. 


Catarrhus. 

Hie  morbus  ab  inflammatione  membranag  mucofse, 
Nares,  Fauces,  Afperam  Arreriam,  et  Pulmones 
inveftientis  provenit;  et  frigus  cuique  corporis  parti, 
Faciei  praecipu^  Colloque  admotum,  caufa  cjus 
remota  fere  Temper  habetur.  Frigus  autem,  ex  vi 
ejus  au&a  vel  immimita  Corporifque  fenfibilitate  et 
irritabilitate,  vel  Catarrhum,  vel  Diarrhoeam,  vel 
Febrem  denique  concitabiu  Incolag  Regionum  Aus- 
tralium,  qui  nimia  Corporis  mobilitate  plerumque 
funt  prasditi,  parvi  levique  Frigoris  acceflione  Fcbre 
corripiuntur:  e contrario  autem  in  Terris  Septentrio- 
nalibus,  Catarrhi  multo  fagpius  invadunt. 

Hie  morbus  in  corporibus  robuflis,  ab  inflamma- 
tione membranag  mucofag  incipit  ; et  copiofa  muci 
excretione  ut  plurimum  terminatur.  Sed  in  homi- 
nibus  laxis  et  debilibus,  excretio  primum  augetur  et 
paulo  poft,  a ftimulo  muci  acris,  inflammatio  oritur. 
Infartftio  Pulmonum  Nariumque,  et  bumoris  tenuis 
et  aquofi  deflillatio,  a circuitu  fanguinis  in  his 
partibus  adau&o,  fat  bene  explicenrur;  neque  ad 
acrimoniam  fi&am  a fupprefla  perfpiratione  ortam, 
confugere  opus  eft. 
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Diarrhcea. 

Materies  putrida  vel  Aciditates  Primas  Vias  infes- 
tantes,  Medicamenta  purgantia  nirais  frequenter 
aiTurapta,  vel  alia  quaecumque  res  Inteflina  ad  fre- 
quentes  flimulans  dejettiones,  Diarrhoeam  conci. 
tabit.  Hce  autem  caufse  brevi  tempore  evancfcunta 
et  morbus  fere  femper  ceffat,  ftimulo  evacuato  ex 
quo  originem  traxit.  At  quum  Diarrhcea  a Frigore 
nafeitur,  diuturnior  efl  utplurimum,  et  fymptomata 
etiam  graviora  hunt,  adeo  ut  non  raro  in  Dyfcnteriatn 
abeat.  Diftenfio  vaforum  minimorum  membranae 
Inteflinorum  internm,  atque  au<fta  ab  arteriis  ex- 
halantibus  excretio,  hujus  morbi  caufa  videtur  tfle 
proxima.  SpafmGdica  capillarium  conftriclio  in  cor- 
poris fuperficie,  evacuationes  magnee,  putrida  mate- 
ries primas  vias  occupans,  triltes  an i ini  afft&iones, 
&c.  caufae  funt  prsedifponentes ; et  frigus  caufa 
remota  ut  plurimum  agnofeitur. 

Hae  vero  caufte  in  firma  corporis  conflitutione 

4 

concurrentes,  praefertim  fi  bruma  vel  primum  ver 
adeft,  dyfenteriam  confeftim  inducent.  Sanguine 
enim,  au£la  copia,  in  vafa  minima  inteflinorum  vali- 
diffime  impulfo,  vafifque  fummis  viribus  contra 
renitentibus,  dolor  vehemens,  eamque  ob  caufam 
inflammatio  quoque  nafeitur.  Sin  autem  iEgri  ha- 
bitus fit  debilis  et  laxus,  vel  fi  tempus  autumnale 
adefl,  vaforum  renixus  omnitio  imbecillus  erit,  et 
copiofa  muci  excretio  extemp’.o  fequitur.  Sed  ab 
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hac  etiam  excretione,  diutius  permanente,  inllamma- 
tio  certiffime  orietur.  Ex  defedu  enim  ftagnationis 
in  fuis  folliculis,  mucus  nimis  lit  acris  et  liquidus, 
adeoque  ipfam  membranam  irritat,  quam  ab  aliis 
ftimulis  defendere  debet. 

Rheumatismus. 

Frigus,  procatardicam  Rheumatifmi  caufam  elTe, 
nem  > fere  ignorat;  de  proxima  autem  caufa  varias 
opiniones  Medici  ample&untur.  A contradione 
Vaforum  partis  affedm  minutorum,  ut  mihi  videtur, 
oriri  verifimillimum  eft.  Omnia  morbi  fymptomata 
ex  hac  hypothefi  explicatu  facilia  funt.  Pallor  et 
contradio  partis  dolentis  vafa  folito  minus  plena  elTe 
oftendunt.  Dolor,  nixum  quendam  ad  diftenlioncm 
indicat,  qui  calore  et  exercitatione  augetur  propterca 
quod  eo  modo  Arterise  magnse  impetuagunt  majori, 
quo  impetu  fanguis  in  Capillaria  conftrida  fortius 
impellitur.  Mufculorum  rigiditas,  torporque  in 
Membro  Rheumatico,  fpafmodici  affedus  quoque 
fiona  funt.  Circulatio  enim  obftruda  vim  minuit  mus- 

O 

cularem,  ut  in  operatione,  Aneurifmatis  caufa  infti- 
tuta,  quum  Bracchii  Arteria  circumligatur,  cernere 
eft.  Primo  enim  Mufculi  magna  ex  parte  agere 
celfant,  ufquedum  fanguis  meatum  novum  invenerit. 
Dolor  etiam  ex  una  ad  alteram  partem  corporis  tran- 
fiens  fpafmodicam  fyftematis  vafcularis  affedionem 
demonftrat.  Omnino  manifeftum  eft  hanc  non  polfe 
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deduci  ex  metaftafi  acris  illius  Teri,  aut  m aterae  faunae 
quam  nonnulli  proximam  Rheumatifmi  caufam  efie 
autumant ; quoniam  fi  carpus  uterque  viciflim  affici- 
atur,  alrerius  dolor  non  Temper  cellar  Rheumatifmo 
alterum  adoriente.  Practerca  quum  base  acrimonia 
via  folummodo  circulationis  deferri  polfir ; earn  per 
torum  corpus  diffufam,  peculiarcm  quandam  partem 
occupare  maxime  mirandum  foret.  Hoc  etiam  ne- 
ceflario  tardum  eflet,  fi  modo  fieri  polfet,  qod  expe- 
rientiae  repugnat;  nam  dolores  rheumatici  fedes  fuas 
citiflime  ut  plurimum  mutant.  Verum  de  Rheuma- 
tifmi  Theoria  plus  fatis  difputatum ; mihi  tantum 
incumbit,  Frigus  inter  prcecipuas  morbi  elfe  caufas 
argumentis  probare;  et  hoc  Hoffmannus,  Syden- 
hamus,  Pringle,  clariftimique  Scriptores  Medici 
fatentur.  Experientia  quoque  demondrat  dolores 
Rheumaticos,  tempore  verno  vel  autumnali  imprimis 
gralfari  cum  ccelum  maxime  mutabile  eft,  vel  cum 
Yenti  contrarii  fibi  invicem  fubito  fucccdunt. 
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SECTIO  QUINTA* 


T 71  Frigoris  in  Morbis  inducendis  fic  breviter 
* traftata,  exempla  pauca  medicinalis  ejus  ufus 
ad  fanitatem  reftituendam  commemorabimus. 


GANGRiENA. 

In  frigidiffimis  plagis  frequenter  evenit,  ut  ii  quo- 
rum corpora  per  longum  tempiis  gelu  glacieique 
expofua  fuerunt,  omni  fenlibilitate  et  movendi  facul- 
tate  priventur.  Gangrtena  primum  incipit  in  par- 
tibus  extremis,  et  inde  ad  cor  fenfim  progreditur;  et 
nifi  remedium  mature  adhibeatur,  miferum  cito  con- 
ficiet,  etiam  priufquam  Mortificatio  fiat.*  Incolae 

* Poeta  irifignis  Thomson  hoc  infortunium  pathetice  defcripfit. 

**  As  thus  the  fnows  arife;  and  foul,  and  fierce, 

“ All  Winter  drives  along  the  darken’d  air; 
il  In  his  own  loofe-revolving  fields  the  Twain 
“ Difafter’d  ftands ; fees  ether  hills  afeend, 

“ Of  unknown  joylefs  brow;  and  other  feenes, 

“ Of  horrid  profpeft,  fiiag  the  tracklefs  plain  : 

“ Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  foreil,  hid 
“ Beneath  the  formlefs  wild;  but  wanders  on 
“ From  hill  to  dale,  {till  more  and  more  aftray. 

“ Down  he  links 

“ Beneath  the  fiielter  of  the  lhapelefs  drift 
**  Thinking  o’er  all  the  bitternefs  of  death. 
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quoque  liarum  regionum  experientia  dofti,  huic 
Gangraenoe,  adhibita  nivo,  vel  aqua  adeo  frigida  ut 
ad  congelationem  prope  acccdat,  felicifilme  occurri 
rcperierunt.  Hoc  cnim  rnodo  pars  morbida  ad  eum 
caloris  gradum  qui  vitce  neccflarius  efl  fenfirn  fenfim- 
que  rePtituitur ; et  poflca  frictione,  fomentis  ec 
nficdicamentis  cardiacis  interne  ingdlis  fcnfibiliras 
movendique  faculras  priftinas  vires  recipere  poflunt. 
Ad  exiftentiam  particularum  frigorificarum  confugere 
liic  non  opus  efl ; neque  conjrctare  aquam  fpicula 
falina,  quae  cauia  Gangraenae  tuerunr,  attraherc. 
Efficacia  Frigidse  Aquae  bine  certe  oritur,  quod 
paucis  gradibus  ealorem  fuperet  partis  cui  admovetur, 
unde  paulatim  reflituit  quantum  vitas  fufficit  facul- 
tates  animales  ealorem  generantes  excitare,  et  ha?, 
aliis  methodis  fupra  memoratis  adjutae,  curationem 
perficiunt.  E contrario  autem  ft  aqua  calida  appli- 
cetur,  rarefa&io  fubita  inde  orta,  Vafa  tenera  partis 
afFe<ftae  corrumpet  et  moriificatio  cito  fequetur; 
quemadmodum  Pomum  gelidum  infipidum,  pul- 
pofum,  et  putridum  fit  fi  lubito  regeletur.  Particulae 

glaciales  in  aqua  port  immerfum  membrum  frigore 

/ 

“ Mix’d  with  the  tender  anguifh  Nature  (hoots 
“ Through  the  wrung  bofom  of  the  dying  man, 

« His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unfeen. 

“ On  every  nerve 

“ The  deadly  Winter  feizes;  flints  up  fenfe; 

“ Ard  o’er  his  inmoft  vitals  creeping  cold, 

“ Lays  him  along  the  fnows  a ftiffen’d  corfe ! 

“ Stretch’d  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blafl.” 

Poem  on  the  Winter,  line  z?6. 
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gangrasnatum  fluitantes,  a communibus  congelationis 
principiis  deduci  poflinr;  quippe  quod  aqua  ad 
pun&um  gelationis  reducfa  illico  congelatur. 


, Febres. 

Aqum  frigidse  ufus  Antiquis  ipfis  innotuit.  Ga- 
lenus  ejus  potationem  ad  farietatem  ufque  fuafit. 
Ab  Hippocrate,  Celso,  et  Rhaze  commendata 
fuir.  Celsus  in  Prooemio  fuo  exemplum  Medici 
adducit  qui  frigidam  aquam  Febricitanti  exhibuit, 
eoque  modo  fitim  levavir,  fomnum  alrum  induxit, 
tandemque  fudore  morbum  expulfit.  Hoffmann  us 
Heroicum  et  magnee  efficaciae  remedium  hoc  in 
morbo  nominat.  Nee  tamen  temere,  omni  tempore 
aut  in  omnibus  morbi  flatibus  adminiftranda  eft* 
<c  Bibiturus  itaque  frigidam  aquam,  non  ante 
“ id  facere  poteft,  quam  ipfa  Febris,  conco&o 
<c  humore  evacuationeque  iclonea,  ad  ftatum  ac- 
<c  ceflerit  fuum:  jumque  ipfe  homo  maximis  af- 
ct  fetfus  caloribus,  fummaque  fni,  die  judicatorio, 
<c  fummum  Febricitationis  impetum  experitur.”* 
Hoffm annus  dicit:  “ Heic  igitur  monuifle  fufEciat, 
“ nunquam  fnnul  et  femel  magnis  hauftibus  pree- 
<c  bendum  efle  frigid um  potum,  fed  fucceftive  et 
<c  crebro;  nunquam  in  principio  morbi,  fed  elapfis 
<c  jam  aliquot  diebus ; nunquam  tempore  acceftionis 


* Vid.  Lommii  de  Curand'.  Febrib.  cap.  iii.  fe£t.  2>  p.  206. 
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“ vel  exacerbationis  vel  ctiam  Tub  rigore  et  pulfu 
<c  parvo  aut  intermittcnte ; nunquam  nifi  plethora 
cc  prius  foluta.  Scd  quando  extrema  calida,  pulfas 
c<  equalis,  celer  et  magnus.”*  Aqua  frigida  his 
cautelis  adminidrata,  maxima  fcepe  commoda  adert. 
Spafmum  enim  vaforum  Capillarium  folvit,  fudorem 
mitem  cegroto  commovet,  Fcbremque  omnino  tollit. 


Balneum  Frigidum. 

Inter  leges  oeconomice  animalis  hxc  nna  prcecipua 
die  videtur,  quod  toto  fyflemate  vel  quavis  ejus 
parte  irritatione  aut  dolore  affe&o  motrices  facultates 
concitari  debeant,  ut  nocivm  caufce  refiflant  fimulque 
earn  repellant.  Sic  Cauflico  tenerm  cuivis  corporis 
parti  admoto,  dolor  a ftimulo  ejus  ortus,  violemi- 
orem  idius  partis  vaforum  actionem  datimparit,  quo 
tantus  humorum  fluxus  eo  deducitur,  ut  acrimoniam 

I 

Cauflici  diluat,  ejufque  vim  aut  minuat  aut  omnino 
auferat.  Pulvis  aut  quidvis  aliud  Oculo  illatus,  earn 
lachrymarum  fecretionem  motumque  convulfivum 
Palpebrm  concirat,  qum  caufam  nocivam  exprimere 
valeat.  Itidem  Corpore  in  aquam  frigidam  fubito 
immerfo,  Cutis  fenfibilis  ingrato  more  afficirur, 
Capillaria  onuha  per  ejus  fuperficiem  fparfa  contra- 
huntur,  fanguifqtie  in  Cor  et  Vafa  majora  violenter 
impellitur.  Verum  pod  immerfionem  (d  brevidimtc 

* Hoffman  Med.  Rar.  Syft.  vol.  iv.  p.  356. 
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tantum  durations  faerir)  Facilitates  raotrices  ad 
conftri&ionem  amovendam  demur,  Cor  et  Arterim 
adauftis  viribus  contrahuntur,  fanguifque  ad  corporis 
fuperficiem  rejicitur.  Sin  autem  aeger  nimis  diu  in 
gelida  unda  perluitur,  turn  vitae  vires  debilitantur, 
fpafmufque  vel  capillarium  contra&io  continuata  fuc- 
cedit.  Ex  obfervatis  fupra  dittis  felices  Balnei 
Frigidi  effeftus  font  explicandi.  Vim  nervofam  per 
omnes  corporis  partes  magnopere  auget,  fibras  mo- 
trices  exercet  roborarque,  unde  Funftiones  omnes 
animales  re&i/Iime  perficiuntur.  Innumera  funt  tes- 
timonia  qua?  ex  feriproribus  antiquis  ceque  ac  hodier- 
nis  in  laudem  Balnei  Frigidi  adduci  poffint.  Anto- 
nius  Musa,  Imperatoris  Augusti  Medicus,  ufum 
ejus  adeo  commendavir,  ut  hoc  remedium  omnibus 
fere  Romanis  familiare  effet.  Et  Horatius  ait, 

‘ Sane  Myrteta  relinqui 

“ Diiftaque  cetTantem  Nervis  elidere  Morbum 
“ Sulfura  contemni,  Vicus  gemit;  invidus  iEgris 
u Qui  Caput  et  Stcmachum  fupponere  fontibus  audent, 

“ Clufinis,  Gabiofque  petunt,  et  FrigidaRura.” 

Hor.  Ep.  xv.  ad  Valam. 

% 

In  Ventriculo,  primifque  viis  infirmis  ufus  ejus  ab 
Hoffmanno*  maxime  laudatur;  CELSusque  in 
Paralyticis,  Hypocbondriacis,  et  Hyftericis  Morbis 
ad  Frigidum  Balneum  confugere  monet.-f-  Nufquam 
verb  quam  in  Rheumatifmo  chronici  generis  utilius 
eft,  quia  fyftema  firmat,  irritabilitatem  imminuit,  et 

* Vid.  Opufc.  Med.  Pra<5t.  p.  104. 
f Celsus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
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Vaforum  minutorum  conftridionem  reclud!t.  In 
multis  morbis  quibus  obnoxii  funtParvuli,  in  Rachi- 
tide  praecipue,  valde  infignes  funt  ejus  effe&us. 
Debilitas  univerfa  Solidorum  Vivorum  in  hoc  morbo 
imbecillitas,  Perioftei  et  Cartilaginum  vafa  Mat-  nei 
Offeae  deponendae  inepta  reddunc.  Corpore  igitur 
roborato,  vafifque  ad  debitum  tonum  Balnei  frigidi 
ope  reftitutis,  morbi  caufa  omnino  tolletUr.  Lavatio 
in  Aqua  marina  noftros  apud  medicos  admodum 
celcbratur.  Et  quum  aquae  Oceani  multo  fale  amaro 
Glauberi  impraegnentur,  quod  vim  habet,  exterius 
adhibitum  valide  aftri&oriam,  corpus  fine  dubio 
robuftius  reddunt.  JEger  etiam  in  marina  lavatione 
frigori  minus  obnoxius  eft;  i°.  Quia  aqua  falfa  cutis 
fenfibilitatem  paululum  hebetat.  2°.  Non  tamen  cito 
ex  fuperficie  corporis  evaporatur  quatn  aqua  dulcis 
et  infulfa.  30.  Salium  ftimulus,  quendam  forfan 
calorem  in  cute  pofiit  excitare.  Aqua  vero  fontana 
frigiditate  falfam  utplurimum  excedit,  quapropter  ubi 
a£tio  frigoris  Medicinalis  folummodo  requiritur, 
Temper  eft  anteponenda. 

Tandem  L.  B.  munus  Academic  hujus  legibus 
mihi  praeicriptum  abfolvi,  tuaequs  indulgentia?  co- 
namen  hoc  primum  trado,  omni  ilia  folicitudine  atqtie 
diffidentia  quae  fcriptorem  juvenem  in  tali  re  circum- 
hftere  folet.  Si  liudia  in  quibus  per  multos  annos 
verfatus  tui,  me  magis  vacare  fiviffent,  Differutio  hsec 
forfan  k<ftu  dignior  fu-ffet:  Mihi  autem  perfuafum 
eft,  nullum  neque  tempus  neque  limae  mete  laborem 
hoc  effe<fturum  iuiffe,  ut  mihi  omnino  am  derep  offer. 
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Argumentum  quod  fufcepi  tantam  habet  amplitu. 
dinem  totque  partes  compje&itur,  ut  opus  meum 
Epitome  potius  quam  Tra&atus  Philofophicus  auc 
Medicus  videatur.  Thefes  autem  Academic®  intra 
limites  tam  arctos  coercentur,  ut  carptim  breviterque 
fingula  perftringere  coattus  fim.  1 Curriculo  (tudi- 
orum  expleto,  quum  maturior  tetas  ingenium  magis 
excoluerit,  erit  mihi  et  majus  otium  et  facultas  de 
hoc  argumento  difTerendi.  Interca  fpero,  Ledtorem 
candidum,  Errores  vel  fermonis  vcl  judicii  qui  in  hoc 
Tentamine  obfervari  poffinr,  benevole  condonaturum 
effe. 

“ Sunt  deli&a  tamen,  qui’ous  ignovi/T'e  velimus: 

“ Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit  quern  vult  manus  ac  mens ; 

“ Nec  Temper  fieret  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus. 

“ Non  ego  paucis 

“ OfFendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 

“ Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.” 


Hor.  Ars  Poet. 
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Nulla  enim  tit je  pars,  neque  publicis,  neque  privatis, 
neque  forensibus,  neque  domesticis  in  rebus,  neque 

SI  TECUM  AGAS  QUID,  NEQUE  SI  CUM  ALTERO  CONTRAHAS, 

vacare  officio  potest:  In  eoque  colendo  sita  vitje 

2 ST  HONESTAS  OMNIS,  ET  IN  NEGLIGENDO  TURPITUDO. 

Cic.  de  Off.  Lib. I.  Cap. If. 
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TO 


E.  C.  PERCIVAL . 


ERMIT  me,  my  dear  Ton,  to  offer  to  your 


-*■  acceptance  this  little  Manual  of  Medical 
Ethics.  In  the  compofition  of  it,  my  thoughts 
were  directed  towards  your  late  excellent  Brother, 
with  the  tendered:  impulfe  of  paternal  love  : and  not 
a Angle  moral  rule  was  framed  without  a fecret,  view 
to  his  defignation;  and  an  anxious  wifh  that  it  might 
influence  his  future  condufl. 

To  you,  who  poffefs,  in  no  inferior  degree,  my 
efleem  and  attachment;  who  are  profecuting  the 
fame  fludies,  and  with  the  fame  objeft  ; my  lolici- 
tudes  are  naturally  transferred.  And  I am  perfuaded, 
thefe  united  confiderations  will  powerfully  and  per- 
manently operate  upon  your  ingenuous  mind. 

It  is  the  chara&eriffic  of  a wife  man  to  a&  on 
determinate  principles  ; and  of  a good  man  to  be 
affured  that  they  are  conformable  to  re&itude  and 
virtue.  The  relations  in  which  a phyfician  (lands  to 
his  patients,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  the  public,  are 
complicated  and  multifarious  ; involving  much  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  extenfive  moral  duties. 
The  fludy  of  profeihonal  Ethics,  therefore,  cannot 
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fail  to  invigorate  and  enlarge  the  underftanding; 
whilft  the  obfervance  of  the  duties  which  they 
enjoin,  will  foften  your  manners,  expand  your  affec- 
tions, and  form  you  to  that  propriety  and  dignity  of 
condutt,  which  are  effential  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  The  academical  advantages  you 
have  enjoyed  at  Cambridge,  and  thofe  you  now 
poffefs  in  Edinburgh,  will  qualify  you,  I trull,  for  an 
ample  and  honourable  fphere  of  action.  And  I 
devoutly  pray,  that  the  bleffmg  of  God  may  attend 
all  your  purfuits  ; rendering  them  at  once  fubfer- 
vient  to  your  own  felicity,  and  the  good  of  your 
fellow-creatures. 

Senfible  that  I begin  to  experience  the  preffure  of 
advancing  years,  I regard  the  prefent  publication  as 
the  conclufion,  in  this  way,  of  my  profeffional  labours. 
I may,  therefore,  without  impropriety,  claim  the  pri- 
vilege of  confecrating  them  to  you,  as  a paternal 
legacy.  And  I feel  cordial  fatisfaftion  in  the  occa- 
fion,  of  thus  teftifying  the  efteem  and  tendernefs  with 
wdiich,  whilft  life  fubfifts,  I (hall  remain, 

Your  affeftionate  friend, 

THOMAS  PERCIVAL. 


Manchejier , Feb.  20,  1803. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  fird  chapter  of  the  following  work  was 
compofed  in  the  fpr’ng  of  1792,  at  the  requed 
of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Mancheder 
Infirmary  : and  the  fubflance  of  it  conditutes  the 
code  of  laws,  by  which  the  practice  of  that  compre- 
henfive  inditution  is  now  governed.*  The  author 
was  afterwards  induced,  by  an  earned  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  and  advancement  of  his  profeffion, 
to  enlarge  the  plan  of  his  underraking,  and  to  frame 
a general  fy Item  of  Medical  Ethics;  that  the 
official  conduct  and  mutual  intercourfe  of  the  faculty 
might  be  regulated  by  precife  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  urbanity  and  re&itude.  Printed  copies 
of  the  fcheme  were,  therefore,  didributed  amongd 
his  numerous  correfpondents  ; by  mod  of  whom  it 
was  warmly  encouraged  ; and  by  many  of  them  was 
honoured  with  valuable  fuggedions  for  its  improve- 
ment, f 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  I. 
f See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  II. 
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Whilft  the  author  was  thus  extending  his  views, 
and  carrying  on  his  work  with  ardour,  he  loft  the 
dronged  incentive  to  its  profecution,  by  the  death 
of  a beloved  fon,  who  had  nearly  completed  the 
courfe  of  his  academical  education ; and  whofe 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  promifed  to  ren- 
der him  an  ornament  to  the  healing  art.  This  me- 
lancholy event  was  followed,  not  many  years  after- 
wards, by  a fecond  family  lofs,  equally  afflictive ; 
and  the  defign  has  ever  fince  been  wholly  fufpended. 
The  author  now  refumes  it,  animated  by  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  another  fon,  who  has 
lately  exchanged  the  purfuits  of  general  fcience  at 
Cambridge,  for  the  dudy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
He  feels  at  the  fame  time  impreffed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  langour  of  forrow  becomes  culpable, 
when  it  obdru&s  the  offices  of  an  active  vocation. 
<c  I hold  every  man,”  fays  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Elements  of  the  Common  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, u a debtor  to  his  profeffion  ; from  the  which  as 
“ men  of  courfe  do  feek  to  receive  countenance  and 
<e  profit,  fo  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  them- 
Ci  felves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a help  and  orna- 
cc  ment  thereunto.  This  is  performed,  in  fome 
ci  degree,  by  the  honed  and  liberal  practice  of  a 
“ profefflon  ; when  men  fha.ll  carry  a refpeCl  not  to 
“ defcend  into  any  courfe  that  is  corrupt  and  unwor- 
cc  thy  thereof,  and  preferve  themfeives  free  from  the 
<£  abufes  wherewith  the  fame  profefflon  is  noted  to 
<c  be  infeCicd : but  much  more  is  this  performed,  if 
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“ a man  be  able  to  vifit  and  ftrengthen  the  roots  and 
“ foundation  of  the  fcience  itfelf;  thereby  not  only 
“ gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but  alio 
“ amplifying  it  in  profeffion  and  fubftance.” 

It  was  the  author’s  original  intention  to  have 
treated  of  the  powers,  privileges,  honours,  and 
emoluments  of  the  faculty;  but  he  now  con- 
ceives, that  this  would  lead  him  into  a field  of  inves- 
tigation too  wide  and  digreflive  ; and  therefore 
choofes  to  confine  hiinfelf  to  what  more  ftri&Iy 
belongs  to  Medical  Ethics. 

To  thefe  inftitutes  he  has  annexed  an  Anniverfary 
Difcourfe,  delivered  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Bafs- 
nett  Percival,  LL.  B.  before  the  prefident  and 
governors  of  the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool.  As  it  is 
an  addrefs  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  the  offi- 
cers, the  clergy,  and  the  truitees  of  the  charity,  on 
their  refpetfive  hofpital  duties,  by  one  competent  to 
the  fubjeft  from  his  early  ftudies,  it  cannot  but  be 
deemed  fufficiently  appropriate  to  the  prefent  work, 
exclufively  of  a father’s  claim  to  the  privilege  of  its 
infertion. 

The  aphoristic  form  of  this  code  of  Medical 
Eth  cs,  though  adapted  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  for- 
bids, in  a great  meafure,  all  digreffion  ; and  even  pre- 
cludes the  d feuffion  of  many  interelling  points, 
nearly  connected  with  the  fubjeft.  Supplemen- 
tary notes  and  illustrations,  therefore,  are 
neceflary  to  the  completion  of  the  author’s  plan  : 
and  he  trufts  the  candid  reader  will  grant  him  the 
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liberty  of  thus  dating  his  opinions  more  at  ‘large; 
of  re&ifying  mifconceptions,  to  which  the  brevity 
eflential  to  the  work  may  give  rife  ; and  of  correct- 
ing whatever  fubfequent  reflection,  or  the  judicious 
obfervations  of  his  friends,  may  difcover  to  be 
erroneous. 

A conflderable  portion  of  thefe  fheets  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne,  M.  A. 
whilfl  engaged  in  the  compofltion  of  his  Enquiry 
into  the  Duties  of  Men  ; a work  that  reflects  the 
higheft  honour  on  the  abilities  and  philanthropy  of 
the  author  ; and  which  may  be  juftly  regarded  as  the 
mofl  complete fyflem  extant  of  Practical  Ethics. 
The  chapter  concerning  phyflcians  contains  a refe- 
rence  to  thefe  inditutes,  expreffed  in  the  mod  grati- 
fying terms  of  friendfliip  ; and  it  treats  fo  largely  of 
the  duties  of  the  faculty,  as  to  feem,  at  flrfl  view’,  to 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  manual.  But  the 
two  publications  differ  not  only  in  their  plan,  but 
in  many  of  their  leading  obje&s  ; and  it  may  be 
hoped  they  will  rather  illuflrate  than  interfere  with 
each  other.  The  fame  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
the  excellent  lectures  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Even  the 
Statuta  Moralia  of  the  college  of  phyfiaans, 
whatever  merit  or  authority  they  pofiefs,  are  not 
diffidently  comprehenflve  for  the  exiding  fphere  of 
medical  and  chirurgical  duty  ; and  by  the  few  regu- 
lations which  they  eflablifh,  they  tacitly  function  the 
recommendation  of  a fuller  and  more  adequate  code 
of  profeflional  offices. 
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Copies  of  the  former  unfinifhed  impreffton  of  this 
work  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  libraries  of  feveral 
Infirmaries,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and 
the  author  has  reafon  to  hope,  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  excite  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  hofpital 
police.  Amongfl  other  plcafing  proofs  of  this  truth, 
he  refers  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion  to  the  late  publi- 
cations of  his  friends,  Sir  G.  O.  Paul,  bart.  and  Dr. 
Clark,  of  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne. 

This  work  was  originally  entitled,  c£  Medicae 
Jurisprudence  ” but  fome  correfpondents  of  re- 
fpeCtable  judgment  having  objected  to  the  term  Juris- 
prudence, it  has  been  changed  to  Ethics.  Accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Juflinian,  however,  Jurifpru- 
dence  may  be  underflood  to  include  moral  injunctions 
as  well  as  pofitive  ordinances.-X^/m  prcecepta  funt 
hcu — honefie  vivere , alteram  non  ladere^fuum  caique 
tribuere . — Inst.  Justin,  lib.  i.  p.  3. 

Manche/ler,  Feb.  15,  1803. 
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MEDICAL  ETHICS; 


or, 

A CODE  OF  INSTITUTES  AND  PRECEPTS, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE 

PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT 

OF 

PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT,  RELATIVE  TO  HOS- 
PITALS, OR  OTHER  MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

I.TT OSPITAL  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
-*•  A ffiould  minifter  to  the  Tick,  with  due  impref- 
fions  of  the  importance  of  their  office;  refle&ing,  that 
the  eafe,  the  health,  and  the  lives  of  thofe  committed 
to  their  charge  depend  on  their  skill,  attention,  and 
fidelity.  They  should  study,  alfo,  in  their  deport- 
ment fo  to  unite  tendernefs  with  Jieadinefs , and 
condescension  with  authority , as  to  infpire  the  minds  of 
their  patients  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  confidence. 
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II.  The  choice  of  a phyfician , or  furgeon , cannot  be 
allowed  to  hospital  patients,  consistently  with  the  re- 
gular and  eftabliftied  fucceflion  of  medical  attendance. 
Yet  perfonal  confidence  is  not  lefs  important  to  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  Tick  poor,  than  of  the  rich 
under  fimilar  circumftances:  and  it  would  be  equally 
juft  and  humane,  to  enquire  into  and  to  indulge  their 
partialities,  by  occafionally  calling  into  confutation 
the  favourite  pra&it'oner.  The  rectitude  and  wisdom 
of  this  conduft  will  be  still  more  apparent,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  patients  in  hofpitals  not  unfrequently 
request  their  difcharge,  on  a deceitful  plea  of  having 
received  relief;  and  afterwards  procure  another  re- 
commendation, that  they  may  be  admitted  under  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon  of  the’r  choice.  Such  practices 
involve  in  them  a degree  of  falfehood ; produce  unne- 
cessary trouble;  and  may  be  the  occafion  of  irrepa- 
rable lofsoftime  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

III.  The  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  patients, 
under  critical  circumstances,  require  to  be  known  and 
to  be  attended  to,  no  less  than  the  fymptoms  of  their 
difeafes.  Thus  extreme  timidity  with  refpect  to  ve- 
nas  eftion  contra-indicates  its  ufe  in  certain  cafes  and 
conftitutions.  Even  the  prejudices  of  the  fick  are  not 
to  be  contemned,  or  oppofed  with  harftinefs : for 
though  fiienced  by  authority,  they  will  operate  fe- 
cretly  and  forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxi- 
ety, and  watchfulnefs. 

IV.  As  mifapprehenfion  may  magnify  real  evils, 
or  create  imaginary  ones,  no  difcujfion  concerning  the 
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nature  of  the  cafe  fhould  be  entered  into  before  the 
patients,  either  with  the  houfe  furgeon,  the  pupils  of 
the  hofpitals,  or  any  medical  vifitor. 

V.  In  the  large  wards  of  an  Infirmary,  the  patients 
should  be  interrogated  concerning  .their  complaints 
in  a tone  of  •voice  which  cannot  be  overheard.  Sem 
crecy , alfo,  when  required  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
ihould  be  stri&ly  obferved.  And  females  fiiould 
always  be  treated  with*  the  mofl  fcrupulous  delicacy . 
To  negleft  or  to  fport  with  their  feelings  is  cruelty; 
and  every  wound  thus  infi  xed  tends  to  produce  a 
calloufness  of  mind,  a contempt  of  decorum,  and  an 
infenfibility  to  modefty  and  virtue.  Let  thefe  confi- 
derations  be  forcibly  and  repeatedly  urged  on  the 
hofpital  pupils. 

VI.  The  moral  and  religious  mjluence  of  ficknefs  is 
fo  favourable  to  the  beft  interefls  of  men  and  of  fo- 
ciety,  that  it  is  juftly  regarded  as  an  important  objeft 
in  the  eltablifhment  of  every  hofpital.  The  injlitu _ 
tions  for  promoting  it  fiiould,  therefore,  be  encouraged 
by  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  whenever  feafonable 
opportunities  occur  : and  by  pointing  out  thefe  to 
the  officiating  clergyman,  the  facred  offices  will  be 
performed  with  propriety,  difcrimination,  and  greater 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  The  chara&er  of  a phyfician 
is  ufually  remote  either  fromfuperftitionor  enthufiafm: 
and  the  aid  which  he  is  now  exhorted  to  give,  will 
tend  to  their  exclufion  from  the  fick  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, where  their  effects  have  often  been  known  t» 
be  not  only  baneful,  but  even  fatal. 
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VII.  It  is  one  of  the  circumflances  which  foftens 
the  lot  of  the  poor,  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  fo- 
licitudes  attendant  on  the  difpofal  of  property.  Yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  obfervation  : and  it  may 
be  neceffary  that  an  hofpital  patient,  on  the  bed  of 
ficknefs  and  death,  fhould  be  reminded,  by  fome 
friendly  monitor,  of  the  importance  of  a laft  will  and 
testaynent  to  his  wife,  children,  or  relatives,  who, 
otherwise,  might  be  deprived  of  his  effects,  of  his 
expected  prize  money,  or  of  fome  future  refiduary 
legacy.  This  kind  office  will  be  bell  performed  by 
the  houfe  furgeon,  whofe  frequent  attendance  on  the 
sick  diminifhes  their  referve,  and  entitles  him  to  their 
familiar  confidence.  And  he  will  doubtlefs  regard, 
the  performance  of  it  as  a duty:  for  whatever  is  right 
to  be  done,  and  cannot  by  another  be  fo  well  done, 
has  the  full  force  of  moral  and  perfonal  obligation. 

VIII.  The  phyfie’uns  and  furgeons  fiiould  not 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  retrained,  by  parfimonious 
confiderations,  from  preferring  wine,  and  drugs  even 
of  high  price,  when  required  in  difeafes  of  extraor- 
dinary malignity  and  danger.  The  efficacy  of  every 
medicine  is  proportionate  to  its  purity  and  goodnefs; 
and  on  the  degree  of  thefe  properties,  cateris  paribus, 
both  the  cure  of  the  fick,  and  the  fpeedinefs  of  its 
accomphfhment,  must  depend.  But  when  drugs  of 
inferior  quality  are  employed,  it  is  requifite  to  admi- 
nifter  them  in  larger  dofes,  and  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
them  a longer  period  of  time;  circumflances,  which, 
probably,  more  than  counterbalance  any  favings  in 
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their  original  price.  If  the  cafe,  however,  were  far 
otherwife,  no  ccconomy,  of  a fatal  tendency,  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  institutions,  founded  on  pr  nciples 
of  the  purefl  beneficence,  and  which,  in  this  age  and 
country,  when  well  conduced,  can  never  want  con- 
tributions adequate  to  their  liberal  fupport. 

IX.  The  medical  gentlemen  of  every  charitable 
inflitution  are,  in  fome  degree,  refponfible  for,  and  the 
guardians  of,  the  honour  of  eacn  other.  No  phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon,t  herefore,  Ihould  reveal  occurrences 
in  the  hofpital,  which  may  injure  the  reputation  of 
any  one  of  his  colleagues;  except  under  the  reflec- 
tion contained  in  the  fucceeding  article. 

X.  No  profejfional  charge  fliould  be  made  by  a 
phyfician  or  lurgeon,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
against  any  alfociate,  without  previoufiy  laying  the 
complaint  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  belong- 
ing to  the  inllitution,  that  they  may  judge  concerning 
the  reafonablenefs  of  its  grounds,  aud  the  meafures 
to  be  adopted. 

XI.  A proper  difcrhninaUon  being  eflablifhed  in  all 
hofpital s between  the  jncdical  and  chirurgical  cafes , 
it  fliould  be  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  on  the  admiffion  of  patients. 

XII.  Whenever  cafes  occur,  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  not  heretofore  obferved,  or  in  which  the 
ordinary  modes  of  practice  have  been  attempted 
without  fuccefs,  it  is  for  the  public  good,  and  in  an  es- 
pecial degree  advantageous  to  the  poor,  (who,  being 
ike  mofl  numerous  clafs  of  fociety,  are  the  greatefl 
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beneficiaries  of  the  healing  art,)  that  new  remedies 
and  new  methods  of  chirurgical  treatment  should  be  de- 
vifed.  But  in  the  accompli fliment  of  this  falutary  pur- 
pofe,  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  fhould  be  ferupu- 
Joufly  and  confcientioufly  governed  by  found  reafon, 
jufl  analogy,  or  well-authenticated  faffs.  And  no 
fuch  trials  fhould  be  infbituted,  without  a previous 
confultation  of  the  phyficians  or  burgeons,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe. 

XIII.  To  advance  profelfional  improvement,  a 
friendly  and  unreferved  intercourse  fliould  fubfift 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  with  a free 
communication  of  whatever  is  extraordinary  or  inte- 
refting  in  the  courfe  of  their  hofpital  praflice;  and  an 
account  of  every  cafe  oroperation^Hioh  is  rare, curious, 
or  inftruflive,  fliould  be  drawn  up  by  the  phyfician 
or  furgeon,  to  whofe  charge  it  devolves,  and  entered 
in  a register  kept  for  the  purpofe,  but  open  only  to 
the  phyficians  and  burgeons  of  the  charity. 

XIV.  Hofpital  regifters  ufually  contain  only  a 
iimple  report  of  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and 
difeharged.  By  adopting  a more  comprehenfive 
plan,  they  might  be  rendered  fubfervient  to  medical 
fcience,  and  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  following 
fketch  is  offered,  with  deference,  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty.  Let  the  regifler  confift  of  three  tables; 
the  firft  fpecifying  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
cured,  relieved,  difeharged,  or  dead;  the  fecond,  the 
feveral  difeafes  of  the  patients,  with  their  events ; 
the  third,  the  fexes,  ages,  and  occupations  of  the  ap- 
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* tients.  The  ages  Ihould  be  reduced  intoclaffes;  and 
the  tables  adapted  to  the  four  divifions  of  the  year. 
By  fuch  an  inflitution,  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  fick- 
nefs;  the  attack,  progrefs,  and  ceffation  of  epidemicks; 
the  comparative  healthinefs  of  different  fituations, 
climates,  and  feafons;  the  influence  of  particular 
trades  and  manufactures  on  health  and  life;  with 
many  other  curious  circumftances,  not  more  inte- 
refting  to  phylicians  than  to  the  community;  would 
be  afcertained  with  fuflicient  precifion. 

XV.  By  the  adoption  of  the  regijler , recommended 

* 

in  the  foregoing  article,  phyficians  and  fiirgeons 
would  obtain  a clearer  infight  into  the  comparative 
fuccefs  of  their  hofpital  and  private  practice,  and 
would  be  incited  to  a diligent  inveft’gation  of  the 
caufes  of  fuch  difference.  In  particular  difeafes  it 
will  be  found  to  fublift  in  a very  remarkable  degree : 
and  the  difcretionary  power  of  the  phyfician  or  fur- 
geon,  in  the  admiflion  of  patients,  could  not  be  exer- 
ted with  more  juftice  or  humanity,  than  in  refufing 
to  confign  to  lingering  buffering,  and  almofl:  certain 
death,  a numerous  clafs  of  patients,  inadvertently 
recommended  as  objects  of  thefe  charitable  inflitu- 
tions.  44  In  judging  of  difeafes  with  regard  to  the 
46  propriety  of  their  reception  into  hofpitals,,,  fays 
44  an  excellent  writer,  44  the  following  general  cir- 
44  cumffances  are  to  be  confidered  : — 

44  Whether  they  be  capable  of  fpeedy  relief;  be- 
44  caufe,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  charity  to  relieve  as 
44  great  a number  as  polfible,  a quick  change  of  ob- 
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<c  je&s  Is  to  be  wilhed;  and  all'o  becaufe  the  inbred 
“ difeafe  of  hofpitals  will  almoit  inevitably  creep,  in 
<c  fome  degree,  upon  one  wiio  continues  a long  time 
“ in  them,  but  will  rarely  attack  one,  whofe  itay  is 
fihort. 

<c  Whether  they  require  in  a particular  manner 
“ the  fuperintendance  of  ikilful  perfons,  e ther  onac- 
<c  count  of  their  acute  and  dangerous  nature,  or  any 
“ Angularity  or  intricacy  attending  them,  or  erro- 
46  neous  opinions  prevailing  among  the  common 
“ people  concerning  their  treatment. 

“ Whether  they  be  contagious,  or  fubjeft  in  a pe- 
e<  culiar  degree  to  taint  the  air,  and  generate  pefti- 
lential  difeafes. 

“ Whether  a frefii  and  pure  air  be  peculiarly  re- 
“ quillte  for  their  cure,  and  they  be  remarkably  in- 
ct  jured  by  any  vitiation  of  it.,J* 

XVI.  But  no  precautions  relative  to  the  reception 
of  patients,  who  labour  under  maladies  incapable  of 
relief,  contagious  in  their  nature,  or  liable  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  confinement  in  an  impure  atmofphere,  can 
obviate  the  evils  arifing  from  clofe  wards , and  the 
falfe  oeconomy  of  crowding  a number  of  perfons  into 
tlie  leafi:  pofiible  fpace.  There  are  inbred  difeafes 
which  it  is  the  dry  of  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  to 
pcrvent,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  by  a Uriel  and 
perfevering  attention  to  the  whole  medical  polity  of 
the  hofpital.  This  comprehends  the  diferiminatioa 


* See  Dr.Aikin’s  Thoughts  on  Ilofpiuls,  p.  ai. 
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of  cafes  admiflible,  air,  diet,  cleanlinefs,  and  drugs  ; 
each  of  which  articles  fhould  be  fubjected  to  a rigid 
fcrutiny,  at  dated  periods  of  time.f 

XVII.  The  eftablifliment  of  a committee  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty , to  be  held  monthly,  would 
tend  to  facilitate  this  intereding  invedigation,  and  to 
accomplidi  the  mod  important  objects  of  it.  By  the 
free  communication  of  remarks,  various  improvements 
would  be  fuggeded;  by  the  regular  difcuffion  of  them, 
they  would  be  reduced  to  a definite  and  confident 
form;  and  by  the  authority  of  united  fudrages,  they 
would  have  full  influence  over  the  governors  of  the 
charity.  The  exertions  of  individuals,  however  be- 
nevolent or  judicious,  often  give  rife  to  jealoufy;  are 
oppofed  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  confulted;  and 
prove  inefficient,  by  wanting  the  colle&ive  energy  of 
numbers. 

XVIII.  The  harmonious  intercourfe  which  has 
been  recommended  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty, 
will  naturally  produce  frequent  confutations , viz.  of 
the  phyficians  on  medical  cafes,  of  the  furgeons  on 
chirurgical  cafes,  and  of  both  united  in  cafes  of  a com- 
pound nature,  which,  falling  under  the  department  of 
each,  may  admit  of  elucidation  by  the  reciprocal  aid 
of  the  two  profeflions. 

XIX.  In  confultations  on  medical  cafes,  the  junior 
phyfician  prefent  fhould  deliver  his  opinion  fird,  and 
the  others  in  the  progreffive  order  of  their  feniority^ 
The  fame  order  fliould  be  obfe'rved  in  chirurgical 

t See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  ID- 
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cafes;  and  a majority  fhould  be  decifive  in  both:  but 
if  the  numbers  be  equal,  the  decffion  fhould  reft  with 
the  phyfician  or  furgeon,  under  whofe  care  the  patient 
is  placed.  No  decifion,  however,  fhould  reftrain  the 
acting  practitioner  from  makiug  fuch  variations  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  as  future  contingences  may  re- 
quire, or  a farther  infight  into  the  nature  of  the 
diforder  may  fhew  to  be  expedient. 

XX.  In  confultations  on  mixed  cafes,  the  junior 
furgeon  fhould  deliver  his  opinion  firft,  and  his  bre- 
thren afterwards  in  fucceffion,  according  to  progref- 
five  feniority.  The  junior  phyfician  prefent  fhould 
deliver  his  opinion  after  the  fenior  furgeon;  and  the 
other  phyficians  in  the  order  above  prefcribed. 

XXI.  In  every  confultation,  the  cafe  to  be  con- 
fidered  fhould  be  concifely  ftated  by  the  phyfician  or 
furgeon,  who  requefls  the  aid  of  his  brethren.  The 
opinions  relative  to  it  fhould  be  delivered  with  bre- 
vity, agreeably  to  the  preceding  arrangement,  and  the 
decifions  collefted  in  the  fame  order.  The  order  of 
feniority,  among  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  may  be 
regulated  by  the  dates  of  their  refpeftive  appoint- 
ments in  the  hofpital. 

XXII.  Due  notice  fhould  be  given  of  a con- 
futation, and  no  perfon  admitted  to  it,  except  the 
phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  hofpital,  and  the 
houfe-furgeon,  without  the  unanimous  confent  of 
the  gentlemen  prefent.  If  an  examination  of  the 
patient  be  previoufly  neceffary,  the  particular  cir- 
cumfhmces  of  danger  or  difficulty  fhould  be  carefully 
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eoneealed  from  him,  and  every  jud  precaution  ufed 
to  guard  him  from  anxiety  or  alarm. 

XXIII.  No  important  operation  fhould  be  deter- 
mined upon,  without  a confultation  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  a majority  of 
them.  Twenty-four  hours  notice  fhould  be  given  of 
the  propOfed  operation,  except  in  dangerous  accidents, 
or  when  peculiar  circum  hmces  occur,  which  may 
render  delay  hazardous.  The  prefence  of  a fpeftator 
iliould  not  be  allowed  during  an  operation,  without 
the  exprels  permiffion  of  the  operator.  All  extra- 
official  interference  in  the  management  of  it  fhould  be 
forbidden.  A decorous  file  nee  ought  to  be  obferved. 

It  may  be  humane  and  falutary,  however,  for  one  of 
the  attending  phyficians  or  furgeons  to  fpeak  occa- 
ilonally  to  the  patient;  to  comfort  him  under  his 

t 

fufferings;  and  to  give  him  aiTurance,  if  confident 
with  truth,  that  the  operation  goes  on  well,  and  pro- 
mifes  a fpeedy  and  fuccefsful  termination.* 

As  a hofpital  is  the  befl  fchool  for  pra&'cal  furgery, 
it  would  be  liberal  and  beneficial  to  invite,  in  rotation, 
two  furgeons  of  the  town,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
inflitution,  to  be  prefent  at  each  operation. 

XXIV.  Hofpital  confultations  ought  not  to  be 
held  on  Sundays,  except  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity  ^ 

\ 

* The  fubfta">ce  of  the  five  preceding  articles  (xix.  xx.  xxi. 
XXii.  xxiii.)  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Ferriar  and  Mr.  Simmons,  at 
the  time  when  I was  defired,  by  them  and  my  other  colleagues,  to 
frame  a code  of  rules  for  the  Mancheiter  Infirmary.  The  additions, 
aowmad  e are  intended  to  adapt  them  to  general  ufe. 
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and  on  fuch  occafions  an  hour  fliould  be  appointed, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  attendance  on  public 
worfhip. 

XXV.  It  is  an  eftablilhed  ufage,  in  fome  liofpitals, 
to  have  a Jiated  day  in  the  week  for  the  performance 
of  operations.  But  this  may  occafion  improper  delay, 
or  equally  unjuftifiable  anticipation.  When  feveral 
operations  are  to  take  place  in  fucceffion,  one  patient 
ihould  not  have  his  mind  agitated  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  bufferings  of  another.  The  furgeon  fliould 
change  his  apron,  when  befmeared ; and  the  table  or 
inflruments  fliould  be  freed  from  all  marks  of  blood, 
and  every  thing  that  may  excite  terror. 

XXVI.  Dispensaries  afford  the  wideft  fphere 
for  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  comprehending  not  only 
fuch  as  ordinarily  occur,  but  thofe  which  are  fo  in- 
fectious, malignant,  and  fatal,  as  to  be  excluded  from 
admifhon  into  Infirmaries.  Happily,  alfo,  they  nei- 
ther tend  to  counteract:  that  fpirit  of  independence, 
which  fliould  be  feduloufly  foflered  in  the  poor,  nor 
to  preclude  the  practical  exercife  of  thofe  relative 
duties,  “ the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and  brother,” 
which  confliiute  the  ftrongeft  moral  bonds  of  fociety. 
Being  inflitutions  lefs  fplendid  and  expenfive  than 
hcfpitals,  they  are  well  adapted  to  towns  of  mode- 
rate fizej  and  might  even  be  eftablifhed,  without 
difficulty,  in  populous  country  diflriCts.  Phyficians 
and  furgeons,  in  fuch  fituations,  have  generally  great 
influence  3 and  it  would  be  truly  honourable  to  exert 
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it  in  a caufe  fubfervient  to  the  interefts  of  medical 
fcience,  of  commerce,  and  of  philanthropy.* 

The  duties  which  devolve  on  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  Difpenfaries,  are  fo 
nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  hofpital  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons,  as  to  be  comprehended  under  the  fame  pro- 
feflional  and  moral  rules.  But  greater  authority  and 
greater  condefcenfion  will  be  found  requifite  in  do- 
med ic  attendance  on  the  poor.  And  human  nature 
mud  be  intimately  dudied,  to  acquire  that  fullafcen- 
dancy  over  the  prejudices,  the  caprices,  and  the  paf- 

fions  of  the  fick,  and  of  their  relatives,  which  is 

« 

effent’al  to  medical  fuccefs. 

XXVII.  Hofpitals,  apprjpriated  to  particular 
maladies,  are  edablidied  in  different  places,  and 
claim  both  the  patronage  and  the  aid  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty.  To  an  Asylum  for  Female 
Patients,  labouring  under  Syphilis,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  difeouragements  have  been  too  often 
and  fuccefsfuily  oppoltd.  Yet  whoever  refle&s  on 
the  variety  of  difeales  to  which  the  human  body  is 
incident,  will  find,  that  a confiderable  part  of  them 
are  derived  from  immoderate  paflions,  and  vicious 
indulgences.  Sloth,  intemperance,  and  irregular 
defines,  are  the  great  fources  of  thofe  evils,  which 
contract  the  duration,  and  embitter  the  enjoyment,  of 
life.  But  humanity,  whilff  fhe  bewails  the  vices  of 
mankind,  incites  us  to  alleviate  die  miferies  which 
flow  from  them.  And  it  may  be  proved  that  a 


* See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  iso.  IV. 
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Lock  Hospital  is  an  inflitution  founded  on  the 
mold  benevolent  principles,  confonant  to  found  policy, 
and  favourable  to  reformation  and  to  virtue.  It 
provides  relief  for  a painful  and  loathfome  diftemper, 
which  contaminates,  in  its  progrefs,  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty,  and  extends  its  baneful  influence 
to  future  generations.  It  reflores  to  virtue  and  to 
religion  thofe  votaries  whom  pleafure  has  feduced,  or 
villainy  has  betrayed  ; and  who  now  feel,  by  fad 
experience,  that  ruin,  mifery,  and  difgrace,  are  ihe 
« wages  of  fin . Over  fuch  obje&s  pity  flieds  the  ge- 

nerous tear;  aufteruy  foftens  into  forgivenefs ; aud 
benevolence  expands  at  the  united  pleas  of  frailty, 
penitence,  and  wrerchednefs.* 

No  peculiar  rules  of  conduit  are  requifite  in  the 
medical  attendance  on  Lock  Hospitals.  But  as 
thefe  inflitutions  mufl,  from  the  nature  of  their  object, 
be  in  a great  meafure  fliut  from  the  infpeeflion  of  the 
public,  it  will  behove  the  faculty  to  confider  themfelves 
as  refponfible,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  their 
right  government ; that  the  moral,  no  lefs  than  the 
medical,  purpofes  of  fuch  eflabliflnnents  may  be  fully 
anfwered.  The  fhricteft  decorum  ffiould  be  obferved 
in  the  conduit  towards  the  female  patients;  no  young 
pupils  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  houfe  ; every 
miniftering  office  fhould  be  performed  by  nurfes  pro- 

* See  two  Reports,  intended  to  promote  the  elhibliflimenr  of  a 
Lock  Hofpital  at  Manchcfter,  in  the  year  1774?  inferted  in  the 
Author’s  Effays  Medical,  Philofophical,  and  Experimental.  Vol,  ii. 
p.  263,  4th  edit. 
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perly  inftrnCted ; and  books  adapted  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  pat  ents  ffiould  be  put  into  their 
hands,  and  g'ven  them  on  their  di (charge.  To  pro- 
vide againft  the  danger  of  urgent  want,  a fmall  fum 
of  money,  and  decent  clothes,  fhould  at  this  time  be 
difpenfed  to  them  ; and  when  practicable,  fome  mode 
fhould  be  pointed  out  of  obtaining  a reputable  live- 
lihood. 

XXVIII.  Asylums  for  Insanity  poflefs  accom- 
modations and  advantages,  of  which  the  poor  muff, 
in  all  circum fiances,  be  deffitute;  and  which  no  pri- 
vate family,  however  opulent,  can  provide.  Of  thefe 
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fchemes  of  benevolence  all  daffies  of  men  may  haye 
■equal  occafion  to  participate  the  benefits  : for  human 
nature  itfelf  becomes  the  mournful  objeCI  of  fuch 
inflitutions  Other  difeafes  leave  man  a rational 
and  moral  agent,  and  fometimcs  improve  both  the 
faculties  of  the  head,  and  the  affieCPons  of  the  heart. 
But  lunacy  fubverts  the  whole  rational  and  moral 
character ; extinguifhes  every  tender  charity ; and 
excludes  the  degraded  fufferer  from  all  the  enjoyments 
and  advantages  of  focial  mtercourfe.  Painful  is  the 
office  of  a phyfician,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  mi- 
nifler  to  fuch  humiliating  objeCfs  of  diftrefs:  yet  great 
muft  be  his  felicity,  when  he  can  render  himfelf  in. 
ftrumental,  under  Providence,  in  the  reft o rat  on  of 
reafon,  and  in  the  renewal  of  the  loll  image  of  God* 
Let  no  one,  however,  promife  hnnfelf  th:s  d'vine 
privilege,  if  he  be  nor  deeply  lkilled  in  the  philofophy 
of  human  nature.  For  though  carnal  fuccefs  may 
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fometimes  be  the  refult  of  empirical  practice,  the 
medicina  mentis  can  only  be  adminiftered  with  fleady 
efficacy  by  him,  who,  to  a knowledge  of  the  animal 
crconomy,  and  of  the  phyfical  caufes  which  regulate 
or  difturb  its  movements,  unites  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  affociation  ; the  controul  of 
fancy  over  judgment;  the  force  of  habit ; thedireefon 
and  comparative  flrength  of  oppofite  paffions;  and 
the  reciprocal  dependences  and  relations  of  the  moral 
and  intelle&ual  powers  of  man. 

XXIX.  Even  thus  qualified  with  the  pre-requifite 
attainments,  thephyfician  will  find  that  he  has  a new 
region  of  medical  fcience  to  explore.  For  it  is  a 
circumftance  to  be  regretted,  both  by  the  faculty  and 
the  pubi  c,  that  the  various  difeafes  which  are  claffied 
under  the  title  of  infanity,  remain  lefs  underflood  than 
an)  others  with  which  mankind  are  vifited.  Hofpital 
inflitutions  furnifli  the  bed  means  of  acquiring  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  caufes,  nature,  and  cure. 
But  this  information  cannot  be  attained,  to  any  fa* 
tisfaclory  extent,  by  the  ordinary  attention  to  fingle 
and  unconnected  cafes.  The  fynthetic  plan  fliould  be 
adopted  ; and  a regular  journal  ffiould  be  kept  of 
every  fpecies  of  the  malady  winch  occurs,  arranged 
under  proper  heads,  with  a full  detail  of  its  rife, 
prog  refs,  and  termination  ; of  the  remedies  adminis* 
tered,  and  of  their  effects  in  its  feveral  ftages.  The 
age,  fex,  occupation,  mode  of  life,  and  (if  poffible) 
hered  tary  conflitution  of  each  patient  fliould  be 
noted,  and  when  the  event  proves  fatal,  the  brain. 
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And  other  organs  affeffed,  fhould  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  the  appearances  on  diffeclion  minutely 
inferted  in  the  journal.  A regifter  like  this,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years,  would  afford  the  mod  interefl- 
ing  and  authentic  documents;  the  want  of  which,  on 
a late  melancholy  occafion,  was  felt  and  regretted  by 
the  whole  kingdom. 

XXX.  Lunatics  are,  in  a great  measure,  fecluded 
from  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who  are  intereded  in 
their  good  treatment ; and  their  complaints  of  ill- 
ufage  are  fo  often  falfe  or  fanciful,  as  to  obtain  little 
credit  or  attention,  even  when  well  founded.  The  phy- 
fician,  therefore,  muff  feel  himfelf  under  the  ftri&eft 
obligation  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  tofecure 
to  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  all  the  tendernefs  and  indtd- 
gcn&i  compatible  withdeady  andeffe&ual  government. 

XXXI.  Certain  cafes  of  mania  feem  to  require 
a boldnefs  of  practice,  which  a young  phyfician  of 
fenfibility  may  feel  a reluctance  to  adopt.  On  fuck 
occafions  he  mud  not  yield  to  timidity,  but  fortify  his 
mind  by  the  councils  of  his  more  experienced  brethren 
of  the  faculty.  Yet,  with  this  aid,  it  is  more  confo- 
nant  to  probity  to  err  on  the  fide  of  caution  than 
of  temerity.* 

Hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox,  for  inoculation,  for 
cancers,  See.  See . are  edablilhed  in  different  places 
but  require  no  profeffional  duties,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded under,  or  deducible  from,  the  precepts  already 
delivered. 

* See  Notes  and  Illuflrations,  No.  V. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  PROFESSIONAL  CONDUCT  IN  PRIVATE,  OR 
GENERAL  PRACTICE. 


I.  THE  moral  rules  of  conduct,  prefcribed  towards 
hofpital  patients,  fhould  be  fully  adopted  in  private 
or  general  pra&ice.  Every  cafe,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a phyfician  or  furgeon,  fhould  be  treated 
with  attention,  fteadinefs,  and  humanity  : reafonable 
indulgence  fhould  be  granted  to  the  mental  imbecility 
and  caprices  of  the  fick : fecrecy,  and  delicacy  when 
required  by  peculiar  circumifances,  fhould  be  ftri&ly 
obferved.  And  the  familiar  and  confidential  inter- 
courfe,  to  which  the  faculty  are  admitted  in  their 
profeflional  vifits,  fhould  be  ufed  with  difcretion,  and 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  regard  to  fidelity  and  honour. 

II.  The  flricteft  temperance  fhould  be  deemed  in- 
cumbent on  the  faculty;  as  the  practice  both  of  phyfic 
and  furgery  at  all  times  requires  the  exercife  of  a clear 
and  vigorous  underftanding:  and  on  emergencies,  for 
which  no  profeffional  man  fhould  be  unprepared,  a 
Ready  hand,  an  acute  eye,  and  an  unclouded  head, 
may  be  effential  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to  the 
life,  of  a fellow-creature.  Philip  of  Macedon  repofed 
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with  entire  fecurity  on  the  vigilance  and  attention  of 
his  general  Parmenio.  In  his  hours  of  mirth  and 
conviviality  he  was  wont  to  fay,  <£  Let  us  drink,  my 
“friends;  we  may  do  it  with  fafety,  for  Parmenio 
“ never  drinks !”  The  moral  of  this  ftory  is  fufE- 
ciently  obvious  when  applied  to  the  faculty ; but  it 
fliould  certainly  be  conflrued  with  great  limitation  by 
their  patients.* 

III.  A phyfician  fliould  not  be  forward  to  make 
gloomy  prognoflications;  becaufe  they  favour  of 
empiricifm,  by  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  fer- 
vices  in  the  treatment  or  cure  of  the  difeafe.  But  he 
fliould  not  fail,  on  proper  occafions,  to  give  to  the 
friends  of  the  patient  timely  notice  of  danger,  when 
it  really  occurs,  and  even  to  the  patient  himfelf,  if 
abfolutely  neceffary.  This  office,  however,  is  fo  pe- 
culiarly alarming,  when  executed  by  him,  that  it 
ought  to  be  declined,  whenever  it  can  be  afligned  to 
any  other  perfon  of  fufheient  judgment  and  delicacy. 
For  the  phyfician  fliould  be  the  minifter  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  Tick;  that  by  fuch  cordials  to  the 
drooping  fpirit,  he  may  fmooth  the  bed  of  death, 
revive  expiring  life,  and  counteract  the  deprefling  in- 
fluence of  thofe  maladies,  which  rob  the  philofopher 
of  fortitude,  and  the  Chriffian  of  confolation.f 

IV.  Officious  interference , in  a cafe  under  the  charge 
of  another,  fliould  be  carefully  avoided.  No  med- 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  VI. 

+ See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  VII. 
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dling  inquiries  fliould  be  made  concerning  the  patient.; 
no  unneceffary  hints  given,  relative  to  the  nature  or 
treatment  of  his  diforder;  nor  any  felfifh  conduct 
purfued,  that  may  dire&ly  or  indire&Iy  tend  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  truft  repofed  in  the  phyfician  or  furgeon 
employed.  Yet  though  the  character  of  a profeffional 
bufy-body,  whether  from  thoughtleffnefs  or  craft,  is 
highly  reprehenfible,  there  are  occafions  which  not 
only  juftify  but  require  a fpirited  interpofition.  When 
artful  ignorance  grofsly  impofes  on  credulity;  when 
neglefl  puts  to  hazard  an  important  life ; or  rafhnefs 
threatens  it  with  ftill  more  imminent  danger ; a me- 
dical neighbour,  friend,  or  relative,  apprized  of  fuch 
faffs,  will  juflly  regard  his  interference  as  a duty. 
But  he  ought  to  be  careful,  that  the  information,  on 
which  he  acts,  is  well  founded ; that  his  motives  are 
pure  and  honourable  ; and  that  his  judgment  of  the 
meafures  purfued  is  built  on  experience  and  practical 
knowledge,  not  on  fpeculative  or  theoretical  diffe- 
rences cf  opinion.  The  particular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  will  luggeit  the  mod  proper  mode  of  conduff. 
In  general,  however,  a perfonal  and  confidential  ap- 
plication to  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  concerned 
fliould  be  the  firft  ffep  taken;  and  afterwards,  if 
neceffary,  the  tranfaffion  may  be  communicated  to 
the  patient  or  to  his  family, 

V.  When  a phyfician  or  furgeon  is  called  to  a 
patient,  who  has  been  before  under  the  care  of  ano- 
ther gentleman  of  the  faculty,  a confuitaiion  with 
him  fliould  be  propofed,  even  though  he  may  have 
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difcontlnned  his  vifits : his  practice,  alfo,  fhould  be 
treated  with  candour,  and  juftified,  fo  far  as  probity 
and  truth  will  permit.  For  the  want  of  fuccefs  in 
the  primary  treatment  of  a cafe  is  no  impeachment 
of  profeffional  ikill  or  knowledge  ; and  it  often  ferves 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  a difeafe,  and  to  fug- 
ged to  the  fubfequent  practitioner  more  appropriate 
means  of  relief.* 

VL  In  large  and  opulent  towns,  the  diftinEtion 
between  the  provinces  of  phyjic  and  furgery  (hould 
be  deadily  maintained.  This  diflin&ion  is  fanftioned 
both  by  reafon  and  experience.  It  is  founded  on  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  two  profeffions ; on  the 
education  and  acquirements  requifite  for  their  mod 
beneficial  and  honourable  exercife  ; and  tends  to 
promote  the  complete  cultivation  and  advancement 
of  each.  For  the  divifion  of  ikill  and  labour  is  no 
lefs  advantageous  in  the  liberal  than  in  the  mechanic 
arts:  and  both  phyfic  and  furgery  are  fo  compre- 
henlive,  and  yet  fo  far  from  perfection,  as  feparately 
to  give  full  l'cope  to  the  indudry  and  genius  of  their 
respective  profedors.  Experience  has  fully  evinced 
the  benefits  of  the  difcrimination  recommended,  which 
is  edablidied  in  every  well-regulated  hofpital,  and  is 
thus  exprefsly  authorized  by  the  faculty  themfelves, 
and  by  thofe  who  have  the  bed  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  proper  application  of  the  healing  art. 
No  phyfician  or  furgeon,  therefore,  Ihould  adopt 


* See  Notes  and  llluftrations,  No,  VIII. 
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more  than  one  denomination,  or  aflame  any  rank  or 
privileges  different  from  thofe  of  his  order. 

VII.  Confultations  fliould  be  promoted , in  difficult 
or  protracted  cafes,  as  they  give  rife  to  confidence, 
energy,  and  more  enlarged  views  in  practice.  Oil 
fuch  occafions  no  rivalfhip  or  jealoufy  fliould  be  in- 
dulged: candour,  probity,  and  all  due  refpeCt  fliould 
be  exercifed  towards  the  phyfician  or  furgeon  firft 
engaged : and  as  he  may  be  prefumed  to  be  befl 
acquainted  with  the  patient  and  with  his  family,  he 
fliould  deliver  all  the  medical  directions  agreed  upon, 
though  he  may  not  have  precedency  in  feniority  or 
rank.  It  fliould  be  the  province,  however,  of  the 
fenior  phyfician,  firft  to  propofe  the  neceflary  ques- 
tions to  the  fick,  but  without  excluding  his  aflociate 
from  the  privilege  of  making  farther  enquiries,  to 
fatisfy  himfelf,  or  to  elucidate  the  cafe. 

VIII.  As  circumftances  fometimes  occur  to  render 
a fpecial  consultation  defirable,  when  the  continued 
attendance  of  another  phyfician  or  furgeon  might  be 
obje&ion able  to  the  patient,  the  gentleman  of  the 
faculty,  whofe  afliftance  is  required,  in  fuch  cafes, 
fliould  pay  only  two  or  three  vi fits  ; and  feduloufly 
guard  again  ft  all  future  unfolicited  interference.  For 
this  confultation  a double  gratuity  may  reafonably  be 
expeCted  from  the  patient,  as  it  will  be  found  to  require 
an  extraordinary  portion  both  of  tune  and  attention. 

In  medical  practice,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, that  a phyfician  is  haftily  fummoned,  through 
the  anxiety  of  the  family,  or  the  felicitation  of  friends. 
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to  vifit  a patient,  who  is  under  the  regular  direction 
of  another  phyfician,  to  whom  notice  of  this  call  has 
not  been  given,  Under  fuch  circumflances,  no  change 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Tick  perfon  ihould  be  made, 
till  a previous  confultation  with  the  Hated  phyfician 
has  taken  place,  unlefs  the  latenefs  of  -the  hour  pre- 
cludes meeting,  or  the  fymptoms  of  the  cafe  are  too 
prdhng  to  admit  of  delay. 

IX.  Theoretical  difcujjions  fhould  be  avoided  in 
conlultations,  as  occafioning  perplexity  and  lofs  of 
time.  For  there  may  be  much  diverfity  of  opinion, 
concerning  lpeculative  points,  with  perfect  agreement 
in  thofe  modes  of  practice,  which  are  founded  not  on 
hypothecs,  but  on  experience  and  obfervation.* 

X.  The  rules  prefcribed  for  hofpital  confultations 
may  be  adopted  in  private  or  general  pra&ice  :f  and 
the  feniority  of  a phyfician  may  be  determined  by  the 
period  of  his  public  and  acknowledged  practice  as 
a phyfician,  and  that  of  a furgeon  by  the  period  of 
his  practice  as  a furgeon,  in  the  place  where  each  re- 
fides.  This  arrangement,  being  clear  and  obvious, 
is  adapted  to  remove  all  grounds  of  difpute  amongft 
medical  gentlemen,  and  it  fecures  the  regular  conti- 
nuance of  the  order  of  precedency,  eftablifhed  in 
every  town,  which  might  otherwife  be  liable  to  trou- 
blefome  interruptions  by  new  fettlcrs,  perhaps  not 
long  ilationnary. 

* See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  IX. 

f See  Articles  xix.  xx.  xxi.  chap.  i. 
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XI.  A regular  academical  education  furnifhes  the 
only  prefumptive  evidence  of  profefftonal  ability,  and 
is  fo  honourable  and  beneficial,  that  it  gives  a juft 
claim  to  pre-eminence  among  phyficians,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  enjoyed  and  im- 
proved: yet  as  it  is  not  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  fkiil,  and  experience,  they 
who  have  really  acquired,  in  a competent  meafure, 
fuch  qualifications,  without  its  advantages,  fhould 
not  be  faftidioufly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of 
fellowfhip.  In  confutations,  efpecially,  as  the  good 
of  the  patient  is  the  foie  objeCt  in  view,  and  is  often 
dependent  on  perfonal  confidence,  the  aid  of  an  intel- 
ligent practitioner  ought  to  be  received  with  candour 
and  politenefs,  and  his  advice  adopted,  if  agreeable 
to  found  judgment  and  truth.* 

XII.  PunEluality  fhould  be  obferved  in  the  vifits 
of  the  faculty,  when  they  are  to  hold  confultation 
together.  But  as  this  may  not  always  be  practicable, 
the  phyfician  or  furgeon,who  firft  arrives  at  the  place 
of  appointment,  fhould  wait  five  minutes  for  his 
aflociate,  before  his  introduction  to  the  patient,  that 
the  unneceflary  repetition  of  queftions  may  be  avo  ded: 
no  vifits  fhould  be  made  but  in  concert,  or  by  mutual 
agreement : no  ftateinent  or  dilcuftion  of  the  cafe 
fhould  take  place  before  the  patient  or  his  friends, 
except  in  the  prefence  of  each  of  the  attending  gen- 
tlemen of  the  faculty,  and  by  common  confent:  and 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  X. 
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no  prognoJiicationsQxoM  be  delivered,  which  are  not 
the  refult  of  previous  deliberation  and  concurrence. 

XIII.  Vi fits  to  the  Tick  fhould  not  be  unfcafonably 
repeated;  becaufe,  when  too  frequent,  they  tend  to 
diminifh  the  authority  of  the  phyfician,  to  produce 
inflability  in  his  praddice,  and  to  give  rife  to  fucli  oc- 
cafional  indulgences,  as  are  fubverfive  of  all  medical 
regimen. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  afferted,  that  “ an  honeft 
“ phyfician  is  excufed  for  leaving  his  patient,  when 
ct  he  finds  the  difeafe  growing  defperate,  and  can, 
ct  by  his  attendance,  expeft  only  to  receive  his  fees, 
cc  without  any  hopes  or  appearance  of  deferv'ng 
<c  them.,,  But  this  allegation  is  not  well  founded: 
for  the  offices  of  a phyfician  may  continue  to  be 
highly  ufeful  to  the  patient,  and  comforting  to  the 
relatives  around  him,  even  in  the  laft  period  of  a fatal 
malady ; by  obviating  defpair,  by  alleviating  pain, 
and  by  foothing  mental  anguifh.  To  decline  atten- 
dance, under  fuch  circum fiances,  would  be  facrificing, 
to  fanciful  delicacy  and  miflaken  liberality,  that  moral 
duty  which  is  independent  of,  and  far  fuperior  to,  all 
pecuniary  appreciation. 

XIV.  Whenever  a phyfician  or  furgeon  officiates 
for  another,  who  is  lick  or  abfent,  during  any  confi- 
derable  length  of  time,  he  fhould  receive  the  fees 
accruing  from  fuch  additional  pra&ice:  but  if  this 
fraternal  a£t  be  of  lbort  duration,  it  fhould  be  gra- 
tuitoufly  performed ; with  an  obfervance  always  of 
the  utmofl  delicacv  towards  the  interefl  and  character 
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of  the  profcffional  gentleman  previoufly  connected 
with  the  family. 

XV.  Some  general  rules  fhould  be  adopted  by  the 
faculty,  in  every  town,  relative  to  til q pecuniary  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  patients ; and  it  fliould  be 
deemed  a point  of  honour  to  adhere  to  this  rule,  with 
as  much  fteadinefs  as  varying  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit. For  it  is  obvious  that  an  average  fee,  as  fuited 
to  the  general  rank  of  patients,  muff  be  an  inadequate 
gratuity  from  the  rich,  who  often  require  attendance 
not  abfolutely  necetTary;  and  yet  too  large  to  be 
expe&ed  from  that  clafs  of  citizens,  who  would  feel 
a reluctance  in  calling  for  affiftance,  without  making 
fome  decent  and  fatisfaCtory  retribution. 

But  in  the  confederation  of  fees,  let  it  ever  be 
remembered,  that  though  mean  ones  from  the  affluent! 
are  both  unjuft  and  degrading,  yet  the  character  i ft  ical 
beneficence  of  the  profeffion  is  inconfiftent  with  fordid 
views,  and  avaricious  rapacity.  To  a young  phyfician, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  clear  and  definite 
ideas  of  the  ends  of  his  profeffion  ; of  the  means  for 
their  attainment ; and  of  the  comparative  value  and 
dignity  of  each.  Wealth,  rank,  and  independence, 
with  all  the  benefits  refulting  from  them,  are  the 
ends  which  he  holds  in  view ; and  they  are  intereft- 
ing, wife,  and  laudable.  But  knowledge,  benevolence, 
and  active  virtue,  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  their 
acquifition,  are  of  fill  higher  eflimation.  And  he 
has  the  privilege  and  felicity  of  praCiifing  an  art,  even 
more  intrinfically  excellent  in  its  mediate  than  in  its 
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ultimate  obje#s.  The  former,  therefore,  have  a 
claim  to  uniform  pre-eminence* 

XVI.  All  members  of  the  profrffion,  including 
apothecaries  as  well  as  phyficians  and  furgeons,  toge- 
ther with  their  wives  and  children,  fhould  be  attended 
gratuitouJJy  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  faculty,  refi- 
tting near  them,  whofe  affifhmce  may  be  required. 
For  as  folicitude  obfeures  the  judgment,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  timidity  and  irrefolut'on,  medical 
men,  under  rhe  preffure  of  ficknefs.  either  as  affecting 
themfelves  or  their  families,  are  peculiarly  dependent 
upon  each  other.  But  vifits  fhould  not  be  obtruded 
officioufly;  as  fuch  uhafked  civility  may  give  rife  to 
embarraffment,  or  interfere  with  that  choice,  on  which 
confidence  depends.  D ffant  members  of  the  faculty, 
when  they  requeft  attendance,  fhould  be  expected  to 
defray  the  charges  of  travelling.  And  if  their  cir- 
cumilances  be  affluent,  a pecuniary  acknowledgment 
fhould  not  be  declined:  for  no  obligation  ought  to 
be  impofed,  which  the  party  would  rather  compenfate 
than  contra#. 

XVII.  When  a phyfician  attends  the  wife  or  child 
of  a member  of  the  faculty,  or  any  perfon  very  nearly 
connected  with  him,  lie  fhould  manifeft  peculiar  at- 
tention to  his  opinions,  and  tendernefs  even  to  his 
prejudices.  For  the  dear  and  important  interefls 
which  the  one  has  at  flake,  fuperfede  every  con fider- 
ation  of  rank  or  feniority  in  the  other;  lince  the  mini 


* See  Notes  and  Illuflrations,  No.  XI. 
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of  a hufband,  a father,  or  a friend,  may  receive  a 
deep  and  lafting  wound,  if  the  difeafe  terminate  fa- 
tally, from  the  adoption  of  means  he  could  not  ap- 
prove, or  the  rejection  of  thofe  he  w illied  to  be  tried. 
Under  fuch  delicate  circumftances,  however,  a con- 
fcientious  phyfician  will  not  lightly  facrifice  his  judg- 
ment ; but  will  urge,  with  proper  confidence,  the 
meafures  he  deems  to  be  expedient,  before  he  leaves 
the  final  decifion  concerning  them  to  his  more  refpon- 
fible  coadjutor, 

XVIII.  Clergymen  who  experience  the  res  angujla 
domi , fliould  be  vifited  gratuitonfly  by  the  faculty: 
and  this  exemption  fliould  be  an  acknowledged 
general  rule,  that  the  feeling  of  individual  obligation 
may  be  rendered  lefs  oppreffive.  But  fuch  of  the 
clergy  as  are  qualified,  either  from  their  ft i pends  or 
fortunes,  to  make  a reafonable  remuneration  for  me- 
dical attendance,  are  not  more  privileged  than  any 
other  order  of  patients.  Military  or  naval  fubaltern 
officers,  in  narrow  circumftances,  are  alfo  proper  ob- 
jects of  profeffional  liberality. 

XIX.  As  the  firft  conf vitiation  by  letter  impofes 
much  more  trouble  and  attention  than  a perfonal 
vifit,  it  is  reafonable,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to  expect 
a gratuity  of  double  the  ufual  amount : and  this 
has  long  been  the  eftabliflied  practice  of  many  re- 
fpectable  phyficians.  But  a fubfequent  epiflolary 
correfpondeace,  on  the  further  treatment  of  the  fame 
uifordcr,  may  juflly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  ordi- 
nary attendance,  and  may  be  compenfated  as  fuch. 
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according  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  or  of  the 
patient. 

XX.  Phyfrcians  and  fnrgeons  are  occafionally  re- 
queftedto  furmfli  certificates,  juftifying  the  abfence 
of  perfons  who  hold  fituations  of  honour  and  trufl 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  civil  departments  of 
government.  Thefe  teftimonials,  unlefs  under  par- 
ticular circamftances,  (liould  be  confidered  as  acts  due 
to  the  public,  and  therefore  not  to  be  compenfated 
by  any  gratuity.  But  they  fhould  never  be  given 
without  an  accurate  and  faithful  fcrutiny  into  the  calc; 
that  truth  and  probity  may  not  be  violated,  nor  the 
good  of  the  community  injured,  by  the  unjuft  pre- 
tences of  its  fervants.  The  fame  coudu<ft  is  to  be 
obferved  by  medical  practitioners,  when  they  are  fo- 
licited  to  furniftt  apologies  for  non-attendance  on 
juries;  or  to  ftate  the  valetudinary  incapacity  of 
perfons  appointed  to  execute  the  bufinefs  of  conftables, 
churchwardens,  or  overfeers  of  the  poor.  No  fear 
of  giving  umbrage,  no  view  to  prefent  or  future 
emolument,  nor  any  motives  of  friendftiip,  fliould 
incite  to  a falfe,  or  even  dubious  declaration.  For 
the  general  weal  requires  that  every  individual,  who 
is  properly  qualified,  fliould  deem  himfelf  obliged  to 
execute,  when  legally  called  upon,  the  juridical  and 
municipal  employments  of  the  body  politic.  And  to 
be  acceflary,  by  untruth  or  prevarication,  to  the 
evafion  of  this  duty,  is  at  once  a high  mifdemeanour 
again  ft  focial  order,  and  a breach  of  moral  and  pro- 
feilional  honour. 
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XXI.  The  ufe  of  quack  medicines  fliould  be  difcou- 
raged  by  the  faculty,  as  difgraceful  to  the  profeffion, 
injurious  to  health,  and  often  definitive  even  of  life. 
Patients, however,  under  lingering diforders,  are  fome- 
times  obflinately  bent  on  having  recourfe  to  fuch  as 
they  fee  advertifed,  or  hear  recommended,  with  a 
boldnefs  and  confidence,  which  no  intelligent  pliyfi- 
cian  dares  to  adopt,  with  refpect  to  the  means  that 
he  preferibes.  In  thefe  cafes,  fome  indulgence  feems 
to  be  required  to  a credulity  that  is  infurmoumable: 
and  the  patient  fliould  neither  incur  the  difpieafure  of 
the  phyfician,  nor  be  entirely  deferred  by  him.  He 
may  be  apprized  of  the  fallacy  of  his  expe£!at:ons, 
whilft  affured,  at  the  fame  time,  that  diligent  attention 
fhculd  be  paid  to  the  procefs  of  the  experiment  he  is 
fa unadvifedly  making  on  himfelf,  and  the  confequent 
mifehiefs,  if  any,  obviated  as  timely  as  pollible.  Cer- 
tain active  preparations,  the  nature,  compofitlon,  and 
eiFecls  of  which  are  well  known,  ought  not  to  be 
proferibed  as  quack  medicines. 

XXII.  No  phyfician  or  furgeon  fliould  difpenfe  a 
fecret  nofirum , whether  it  be  his  invention,  or  exclu- 
five  property.  For  if  it  be  of  real  efficacy,  the  con- 
cealment of  it  is  inconfiflent  with  beneficence  and 

\ 

profeffional  liberality : and  if  myftery  alone  give  it 
value  and  importance,  fuch  craft  implies  either  dis- 
graceful ignorance,  or  fraudulent  avarice. 

XXI 1L  The  Efprit  du  Corps  is  a principle  of 
action  Founded  in  human  nature,  and  when  duly 
regulated,  is  both  rational  and  laudable.  Every  man 
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who  enters  into  a fraternity,  engages,  by  a tacit 
compact,  not  only  to  Submit  to  the  laws,  bnt  o pro- 
mote the  honour  and  interefl  of  the  affociation,  fo 
far  as  they  are  confident  with  morality,  and  the 
general  good  of  mankind.  A phyfician,  therefore, 
Should  cautioufly  guard  againft  whatever  may  injure 
the  general  re  fpe<51  ability  of  his  profeffion ; and 
fliould  avoid  all  contumelious  representations  of  the 
faculty  at  large;  all  general  charges  againft  their 
felfillinefs  or  improbity;  and  the  indulgence  of  an 
affected  or  jocular  fcepticifm,  concerning  the  efficacy 
and  utility  of  the  healing  art. 

XXIV.  As  diverfity  of  opinion  and  oppofition 
of intereft  may,  in  the  medical,  as  in  other  profef- 
fions,  fometimes  occafion  controverfy , and  even  con - 
tention;  whenever  fuch  cafes  unfortunately  occur, 
and  cannot  be  immediately  terminated,  they  fliould 
be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a Sufficient  number 
of  phyficians  or  of  Surgeons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  difpute;  or  to  the  two  orders  colle&ively,  if 
belonging  both  to  medicine  and  furgery.  But  neither 
the  fubjeft  matter  of  fuch  references,  nor  the  adju- 
dication, fliould  be  communicated  to  the  public  ; as 
they  may  be  perfonally  injurious  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  general 
credit  of  the  faculty. 

XXV.  A wealthy  phyfician  fliould  not  give 
advice  gratis  to  the  affluent;  becaufe*  it  is  an  injury 
to  his  profeffional  brethren.  The  office  of  phyfician 
can  never  be  Supported  but  as  a lucrative  one;  and  it 
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Is  defrauding,  in  ibme  degree,  the  common  funds  for 
its  fupport,  when  fees  are  difpenfed  with,  which 
might  juflly  be  claimed. 

XXVI.  It  frequently  happens  that  a phyfician, 
in  his  incidental  communications  with  the  patients  of 
other  phyficians,  or  with  their  friends,  may  have 
their  cafes  Hated  to  him  in  fo  direX  a manner,  as  not 
to  admit  of  his  declining  to  pay  attention  to  them. 
Under  fuch  circumflances,  his  obfervations  fhould  be. 
delivered  with  the  mod  delicate  propriety  and  relerve. 
He  fhould  not  interfere  in  the  curative  plans  purfued; 
and  fhould  even  recommend  a Heady  adherence  to 
them,  if  they  appear  to  merit  approbation. 

XXVII.  A phyfician,  when  vifiting  a fick  perfon 
in  the  country,  may  be  defired  to  fee  a neighbouring 
patient,  who  is  under  the  regular  direXion  of  another 
phyfician,  in  confequence  of  fome  fudden  change  or 
aggravation  of  fymptoms.  The  conduX  to  be  pur- 
fued  on  fuch  an  occafion  is  to  give  advice  adapted  to 
prefent  circumHances ; to  interfere  no  farther  than  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  with  the  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment; to  affume  no  future  direXion,  unlefs  it  be 
exprefsly  defied  ; and,  in  this  cafe,  to  requed  an 
immediate  confultation  with  the  praXitioner  antece- 
dently employed. 

XXVIII.  At  the  clofe  of  every  intereding  and 
important  cafe,  efpecially  w'heti  it  hath  terminated 
fatally,  a phyfician  fhould  trace  back,  in  calm  re- 
flexion, all  the  Heps  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
treatment  of  it.  This  review  of  the  origin,  progrefs. 
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and  conclufion  of  the  malady  ; of  the  whole  curative 
plan  purfued;  and  of  the  particular  operation  of  the 
feveral  remedies  employed,  as  well  as  of  thedofes  and 
periods  of  time  in  which  they  were  adminiftered;  will 
furnifh  the  mod  authentic  documents,  on  which  in- 
dividual experience  can  be  formed.  But  it  is  in  a 
moral  view  that  the  practice  is  here  recommended ; 
and  it  fhould  be  performed  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
impartiality.  Let  no  felf-deception  be  permitted  in 
the  retrofpeCt;  and  if  errors,  either  of  omiflion  or 
commifhon,  are  difeovered,  it  behoves  that  they 
fhould  be  brought  fairly  and  fully  to  the  mental 

i 

view.  Regrets  may  follow,  but  criminality  will  thus 
be  obviated.  For  good  intentions,  and  the  imper- 
fection of  human  fkill,  which  cannot  anticipate  the 
knowledge  that  events  alone  difclofe,  will  fufficiently 
juftify  what  is  pad,  provided  the  failure  be  made 
confcientioufly  fubfervient  to  future  wifdom  and  recti- 
tude in  profefTional  conduCt. 

XXIX.  The  opportunities  which  a phyfician  not 
unfrequently  enjoys,  of  promoting  and  (Lengthening 
the  good  refolutions  of  his  patients,  fufFering  under 
the  confequences  of  vicious  conduct,  ought  never  to 
be  neglected.  And  his  councils,  or  even  remon- 
ftrances,  will  give  fatisfaCtion,  not  difguft,  if  they  be 
conducted  with  politenefs;  and  evince  a genuine  love 
of  virtue,  accompanied  by  a fincere  intereft  in  the 
welfare  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  addreffed. 

XXX.  The  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  is  a duty 
o which  medical  men  are  bound,  fo  far  as  is  compa- 
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tible  with  the  urgency  of  the  cafes  under  their  charge. 
Vi  fits  may  often  be  made  with  fufiicient  convenience 
and  benefit,  either  before  the  hours  of  going  to 
church,  or  during  the  intervals  of  public  worfhip. 
And  in  many  chronic  ailments,  the  fick,  together  with 
their  attendants,  are  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
focial  offices  of  religion ; and  fiiould  not  be  induced 
to  forego  this  important  privilege,  by  the  expectation 
of  a call  from  their  phyfician  or  furgeon.* 

XXXI.  A phyfician  who  is  advancing  in  years, 
yet  unconfcious  of  any  decay  in  his  faculties,  may 
occalionally  experience  lome  change  in  the  wonted 
confidence  of  his  friends.  Patients,  who  before 
trufled  folely  to  his  care  and  fkill,  may  now  requeft 
that  he  will  join  in  confultation  perhaps  with  a 
younger  coadjutor.  It  behoves  him  to  admit  this 
change  without  diflatisfaction  or  faftidioufnefs,  regard- 
ing  it  as  no  mark  of  difrefpeCl;  but  as  the  exercife 
of  a juft  and  reafonable  privilege  in  thofe  by  whom 
he  is  employed.  The  junior  practitioner  may  well  be 
fuppofed  to  have  more  ardour  than  he  poffefifes,  in 
the  treatment  of  difeafes ; to  be  bolder  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  new  medicines;  and  difpofed  to  adminifter 
old  ones  in  dofes  of  greater  efficacy.  And  this  union 
of  enterprize  with  caution,  and  of  fervour  with 
coolnefs,  may  promote  the  fuccefsful  management  of 
a difficult  and  protraCted  cafe.  Let  the  medical  par- 
ties, therefore,  be  ftudious  to  conduCt  themfelves 
towards  each  other  with  candour  and  impartiality ; 

* See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  XII. 
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co-operating,  by  mutual  conceffions,  in  the  benevolent 
di (charge  of  profelfional  duty.* 

XXXII.  The  commencement  of  that  period  of 
fenefcence,  when  it  becomes  incumbent  on  a phyficiah 
to  decline  the  offices  of  his  profeffion,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
afcertain;  and  the  decifion  on  fo  nice  a point  mult  be 
left  to  the  moral  difcretion  of  the  individual.  Becaufe, 
one  grown  old  in  the  ufeful  and  honourable  exercife 
of  the  healing  art  may  continue  to  enjoy,  and  jultly 
to  enjoy,  the  unabated  confidence  of  the  public.  And 
whilft  exempt,  in  a conliderable  degree,  from  the 
privations  and  infirmities  of  age,  he  is  under  indifi. 
penfable  obligations  to  apply  his  knowledge  and 
experience,  in  the  molt  efficient  way,  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind : for  the  poffeffion  of  powers  is  a clear 

indication  of  the  will  of  our  Creator,  concerning  their 
praftical  direction.  But  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  the  bodily  and  mental  vigour  mud  be  ex- 
pelled to  decay  progreffively,  though  perhaps  fiowly, 
after  the  meridian  of  life  is  pad.  As  age  advances, 
therefore,  a phyfician  fliould,  from  time  to  time, 
ferutinize  impartially  the  date  of  his  faculties  j that 
he  may  determine,  bona  fide , the  precife  degree  in 
which  he  is  qualified  to  execute  the  aeftive  and  multi- 
farious offices  of  his  profeffion.  And  whenever  he 
becomes  confcious  that  his  memory  prefents  to  him 
with  faintnefs  thofe  analogies,  on  which  medical 
reafoning  and  the  treatment  of  difeafes  are  founded; 
that  diffidence  of  the  meafures  to  be  purfued  per- 
* See  Notes  and  Illufhations,  No.  XIII. 
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plexes  his  judgment;  that,  from  a deficiency  in  the 
acutenefs  of  his  fenfes,  he  finds  himfelf  lefs  able  to 
diftinguifh  figns,  or  to  prognofticate  events ; he  fliould 
at  once  refolve,  though  others  perceive  not  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  to  facrifice  every 
confideration  of  fame  or  fortune,  and  to  retire  from 
the  engagements  of  bufinefs.  To  the  furgeon  under 
firadar  circumftances,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  (till  more 
necefiary : for  the  energy  of  the  undemanding 

often  fubfifts  much  longer  than  the  qu'cknefs  of  eye- 
fight,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  fieadinefs  of  hand, 
which  are  elfential  to  the  Ikilful  performance  of 
operations.  Let  both  the  pbyfician  and  furgeon 
never  forget,  that  their  profefiions  are  public  trufts, 
properly  rendered  lucrative  whilft  they  fulfil  them  ; 
but  which  they  are  bound,  by  honour  and  probity, 
to  relinquifli,  as  foon  as  they  find  themfelves  unequal 
to  their  adequate  and  faithful  execution.* 


9 See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  XIV, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

or  THE  CONDUCT  OF  PHYSICIANS  TOWARDS 

APOTHECARIES. 


I.  IN  the  prefent  Hate  of  phyfic,  in  this  country* 
where  the  profefiion  is  properly  divided  into  three 
diitinft  branches,  a connection  peculiarly  intimate 
iubfifis  between  the  phyfician  and  the  apotliecary  ; 
and  various  obligations  necdlarily  refult  from  it. 
On  the  knowledge,  ikill,  and  fidelity  of  the  apothe- 
cary, depend,  in  a very  confiderable  degree,  the 
reputation,  the  fuccefs,  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  phyfi- 
cian. As  thefe  qualities,  therefore,  jufily  claim  his 
attention  and  encouragement,  the  pofleiTor  of  them 
merits  his  refpeft  and  patronage. 

II.  The  apothecary  is,  in  almoll  every  infiance, 
the  precurfor  of  the  phyfician  ; and'being  acquainted 
with  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  with  the 
hereditary  conftitution,  habits,  and  difpofition  of  the 
patient,  he  may  furnifii  very  important  information. 
It  is  in  general,  therefore,  expedient,  and  when  health 
or  life  are  at  fiake,  expediency  becomes  a moral 
duty,  to  confer  with  the  apothecary,  before  any 
decifive  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted ; to  hear  his 
account  of  the  malady,  of  the  remedies  which  have 
been  adminiftered,  of  the  efiefls  produced  by  them. 
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and  of  his  whole  experience  concerning  the  juvantia 
and  ladentia  in  the  cafe.  Nor  fhould  the  future 
attendance  of  the  apothecary  he  fuperfeded  by  the 
phyfician:  for  if  he  be  a man  of  honour,  judgment, 
and  propriety  of  behaviour,  he  will  be  a molt  valuable 
auxiliary  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diforder, 
by  his  attention  to  varying  fymptoms  ; by  the  en- 
forcement of  medical  directions;  by  obviating  mifap- 
prehenfions  in  the  patient,  or  his  family;  by  flrength- 
ening  the  authority  of  the  phyfician  ; and  by  being  at 
all  times  an  eafy  and  friendly  medium  of  communi- 
cation. To  fubferve  thefe  important  purpofes,  the 
phyfician  fhould  occafionally  make  his  vifits  in  con- 
junction with  the  apothecary,  and  regulate  by  circum- 
fiances  the  frequency  of  fuch  interviews : For  if  they 
be  often  repeated,  little  fubdantial  aid  can  be  expected 
from  the  apothecary,  becaufe  he  will  have  no  intelli- 
gence to  offer  which  does  not  fall  under  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  phyfician  himfelf;  nor  any  opportunity 
of  executing  his  peculiar  truft,  without  becoming 
burthenfome  to  the  patient  by  multiplied  calls,  and 
unfeafonable  affiduity. 

III.  This  amicable  intercourfe  and  co-opcvation  of 
the  phyfician  and  apothecary,  if  conducted  with  the 
•decorum  and  attention  to  etiquette , which  fhould 
always  be  fteadily  obferved  by  profcfiional  men, 
will  add  to  the  authority  of  the  one,  to  the  refpett- 
abii  ty  of  the  other,  and  to  the  ufcfulnefs  of  both. 
The  pat  ent  will  find  himfilf  the  ohjeft  of  watchful 
and  unremitting  care,  and  will  experience  that  he  is' 
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connected  with  his  phyfician,  not  only  perfonally, 
but  by  a fedulous  reprefentative  and  coadjutor.  The 
apothecary  will  regard  the  free  communication  of  the 
phyfician  as  a privilege  and  mean  of  improvement;  he 
will  have  a deeper  interefh  in  the  fuccefs  of  the 
curative  plans  purfued ; and  his  honour  and  repu- 
tation will  be  directly  involved  in  the  purity  and 
excellence  of  the  medicines  difpenfed,  and  in  the  /kill 
and  care  with  which  they  are  compounded. 

IV.  The  duty  and  refponfibility  of  the  phyfician, 
however,  are  fo  intimately  connected  with  thefe 
points,  that  no  dependence  on  the  probity  of  the 
apothecary  fliould  prevent  the  occafional  infpe^tion  of 
the  drugs  which  he  prescribes.  In  London,  the  law 
not  only  authorizes,  but  enjoins  a flared  examination 
of  the  Simple  and  compound  medicines  kept  in  the 
Shops  : and  the  policy  that  is  juft  and  reafonable  in 
the  metropolis,  mufit  be  proportionally  fo  in  every 
provincial  town,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nor  will 
any  refpe&able  apothecary  object  to  this  neceffary 
office,  when  performed  with  delicacy,  and  at  feafon- 
iib'e  times;  fince  his  reputation  and  emolument  will 
be  increafed  by  it,  probably  in  the  exact  ratio , thus 
afeertained,  of  profcffional  merit  and  integrity. 

V.  A phyfician  called  to  vifit  a patient  in  the 
country  fliould  not  only  be  minute  in  his  directions , 
but  fliould  communicate  to  the  apothecary  the  parti - 
cular  ‘liew  which  he  takes  of  the  cafe;  that  the 
indications  of  cure  may  be  afterwards  purfued  with 
precifion  and  fteadmefej  and  that  the  apothecary  may 
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Life  the  discretionary  power  committed  to  him,  with 
as  little  deviation  as  polTible  from  the  general  plan 
prefcrilxd.  To  fo  valuable  a clafs  of  men  as  the 
country  apothecaries,  great  attention  and  refpeft 
is  due:  and  as  they  are  the  guardians  of  health 
through  large  diftriefs,  no  opportunities  fhould  be 
negle&ed  of  promoting  their  improvement,  or  con- 
tributing to  their  hock  of  knowledge,  either  by  the 
loan  of  books,  the  direction  of  their  ftudies,  or  by 
unreferved  information  on  medical  fubjefls.  When 
fuch  occalions  prefent  themfelves,  the  maxim  of 
our  judicious  poet  is  ftri&ly  true,  cc  The  word 
‘c  avarice  is  that  of  fenfe.”  For  pra&ical  improve- 
ments ufually  originate  in  towms,  and  often  remain 
unknown  or  disregarded  in  fituations  where  gentle- 
men of  the  faculty  have  little  intercourfe,  and  where 
fufficient  authority  is  wanting  to  fan&ion  innovation. 

VI.  It  has  been  obferved,  by  a political  and  moral 
writer  of  great  authority,  that  <c  apothecaries’  profit 
<c  is  become  a bye-word,  denoting  Something  uncom- 
fit  monly  extravagant.  This  great  apparent  profit, 
“ however,  is  frequently  no  more  than  the  reafonable 
“ wages  of  labour.  The  /kill  of  an  apothecary  is  a 
<£  much  nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  of 
tc  any  artificer  whatever  ; and  the  trufi  which  is  re- 
pofed  in  him  is  of  much  greater  importance.  He 
4t  is  the  phyfician  of  the  poor  in  all  cafes,  and  of  the 
<c  rich  when  .the  diff refs  or  danger  is  not  very  great. 
**■  His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  fuitable  to  his 
“ fkill  and  h:s  trufi,  and  it  arifes  generally  from  the 
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16  price  at  which  he  fells  his  drugs.  But  the  whole 
<c  drugs  which  the  bed-employed  apothecary  in  a 
<c  large  market  town  will  fell  in  a year,  may  not  per- 
<c  haps  coll  him  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
ct  Though  he  should  fell  them,  therefore,  for  three 
cc  or  four  hundred,  or  a thoufand  per  cent,  profit, 
“ this  may  frequently  be  no  more  than  the  reafonable 
<c  wages  of  his  labour  charged,  in  the  only  way  in 
“ which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  his 
<c  drugs.’**  The  ftatement  here  given  exceeds  the 
emoluments  of  the  generality  of  apothecaries  in  coun- 
try diftricls:  and  a phyfician  who  knows  the  edu- 
cation, fkill,  and  perfevering  attention,  as  well  as  the 
facrifice  of  eafe,  health,  and  fometimes  even  of  life, 
which  this  profeffion  requires,  fhould  regard  it  as  a 
duty  not  to  withdraw,  from  tliofe  who  exercife  it, 
any  fources  of  reafonable  profit,  or  the  honourable 
means  of  advancement  in  fortune.  Two  practices 
prevail  in  fome  places  injurious  to  the  interefl  of  this 
branch  of  the  faculty,  and  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. One  confifts  in  fullering  preferiptions  to 
be  fent  to  the  druggift,  for  the  fake  of  a fmall  faving 
in  expence:  the  other  in  receiving  an  annual  flipend, 
ufually  degrading  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  fervices 

it  impofes,  for  being  confulted  on  the  (lighter  indif- 

* 

pofitions  to  which  all  families  are  incident,  and  which 
properly  fail  within  the  province  of  the  apothecary. 

VI 1.  Phylicians  are  fometimes  requeued  to  vilit 
the  patients  of  the  apothecary  in  his  abfeuce.  Com- 

* See  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  ch.  x. 
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pliancein  fuch  cafes  fhould  always  be  refufed,  when 
it  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  confultation  of  the 
medical  gentleman  ordinarily  employed  by  the  lick 
perfon,  or  his  family.  Indeed  this  practice  is  fo  liable 
to  abufe,  and  requires  in  its  exercife  fo  much  caution 
and  delicacy,  that  it  would  be  for  the  interefl  and 
honour  of  the  faculty  to  have  it  altogether  interdicted. 
Phyficians  are  the  only  proper  fnbflitutes  for  phy- 
£cians;  furgeons  for  furgeons;  and  apothecaries  for 
apothecaries. 

VIII.  When  the  aid  of  a phyfcian  is  required,  the 
apothecary  to  the  family  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
recommend  one.  It  will  then  behove  him  to  learn 
fully  whether  the  patient  or  his  friends  have  any  pre- 
ference or  partiality;  and  this  he  ought  to  confult, 
if  it  lead  not  to  an  improper  choice.  For  the  maxim 
of  Celfus  is  Itrictly  applicable  on  fuch  an  occalion: 
ubi  par  fcientia , mellor  eft  amicus  medlcus  quam  ex - 
iraneus . But  if  the  parties  concerned  be  entirely 
Indifferent,  the  apothecary  is  bound  to,  decide  accord- 
ing to  his  bed  judgment,  with  a confcientious  and 
exclufive  regard  to  the  good  of  the  perfon  for  whom 
he  is  commuTioned  to  act.  It  is  not  even  fufficient 
that  he  feleCts  the  perfon  on  whom,  in  ficknefs,  he 
repofes  his  own  tr'ud;  for  in  this  cafe  friendfhip  juflly 
gives  preponderancy ; becaule  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  excite  a degree  of  zeal  and  attention  which  might 
overbalance  . fuperior  fcience  or  abilities.  Without 
favour  or  regard  to  any  perfonal,  family,  or  profef. 
Ilona!  connections,  he  Ihould  recommend  the  phylician 
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whom  he  confcientiouily  believes,  all  circumilances 
confidered,  to  be  bed  qualified  to  accomplilh  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

IX.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  city  of 
London,  benevolent  inflitutions  have  been  lately 
formed,  for  providing  funds  to  relieve  the  widows 
and  children  of  apothecaries,  and  occafionally  alfo 
members  of  the  profeffion  who  become  indigent. 
Such  fchemes  merit  the  fanftion  and  encouragement 
of  -every  liberal  phyfician  and  furgeon.  And  were 
they  thus  extended,  their  ufefuinefs  would  be  greatly 
increafed,  and  their  permanency  almofl  with  certainty 
fecured.  Medical  fubferibers,  from  every  part  of 
Great-Britain,  ihould  be  admitted,  if  they  oiler  fatis- 
faCory  teftimonials  of  their  qualifications.  One  com- 
prehenilve  eftabliiliment  feems  to  be  more  eligible 
than  many  on  a fmaller  feale.  For  it  would  be  con- 
duced with  fuperior  dignity,  regularity,  and  effici- 
ency-, with  fewer  obftacles  from  filtered,  prejudice, 
or  rivaliliip ; with  confiderable  faving  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  time,  trouble,  and  expence  ; with  more  ac- 
curacy in  the  calculations  relative  to  its  funds,  and 
confequently  with  the  utmofl  praCicable  extenfion 
of  its  dividends. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

O?  PROFESSIONAL  DUTIES,  IN  CERTAIN  CASES 
WHICH  REQUIRE  A KNOWLEDGE  OF  LAW. 

I.  GENTLEMEN  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic,  by  the 
authority  of  different  parliamentary  ftatutes,  enjoy  an 
exemption  from  ferving  on  inquefts  or  juries;  from 
bearing  armour;  from  being  conflables  or  church- 
wardens; and  from  all  burdenfome  offices,  whether 
leet  or  parochial.  Thefe  privileges  are  founded  on 
reafons  highly  honourable  to  medical  men;  andfliould 
operate  as  incentives  to  that  diligent  and  ailiduous 
difcharge  of  profeffional  duty,  which  the  legiflature 
has  generoufly  prefumed  to  occupy  the  time,  and  to 
employ  the  talents,  of  phyficians  and  furgeons,  in  home 
of  the  mod;  important  interefls  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  thus  excufed 
from  many  civil  functions,  that  Sir  William  Black- 
flone,  in  his  learned  Commentaries,  judges  the  ffudy 
of  the  law  to  be  lefs  effential  to  them  than  to  any 
other  clafs  of  men.  He  obferves,  that  44  there  is  no 
44  fpecial  reafon  why  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  of 
44  phyfic  ftiouid  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  the 
44  law,  unlefs  in  common  with  other  gentlemen,  and 
44  to  complete  the  character  of  general  and  extenfive 
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ts  knowledge,  which  this  profeliion,  beyond  ethers, 
vt  has  remarkably  deferved.”*  But  1 apprehend  it 
will  be  found  that  phyheians  and  furgeons  are  often 
called  upon  to  exercife  appropriate  duties,  which  re- 
quire not  only  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, but  of  the  forms  and  regulations  adopted 
in  our  courts  of  judicature.  The  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation  will  fufliciently  appear  from  the  following  brief 
detail  of  fome  of  the  principal  cafes  in  which  the 
fcience  of  law  is  of  importance  to  medical  practiti- 
oners. To  enter  at  large  on  fo  comprehenlive  a 
iubjeft,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  prefent 
undertaking. 

II.  When  a phyfician  attends  upon  a patient, 
under  circumftances  of  imminent  danger,  his  counfel 
may  be  required  about  the  expediency  of  a lajl  will 
and  teftament.  It  behoves  him,  therefore,  to  know* 
whether,  in  cafe  of  inteflacy,  the  daughters,  or 
younger  children,  of  the  lick  perfon  would  be  legally 
entitled  to  any  lhare  of  his  fortune:  whether  the  for- 
tune would  be  equally  divided,  when  fuch  equality 
would  be  improper  or  unjull:  whether  diverlity  of 
claims  and  expenlive  litigations  would  eufue,  without 
a will,  from  the  nature  of  the  property  in  queflion: 
and  whether  the  creditors  of  the  defunct  Would,  by 
his  negleft,  be  defrauded  of  their  equitable  claims. f 

* Vol.  i.  fe£h  i.  Introdudfion. 

t Sir  Wm.  Blackitone  declares  it  to  be  efiential  to  a phyfician  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  fo-;;:  in  which  a av///  or  devtft  fiiouid 
be  drawn  up  and  executed. 
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For  it  is  a culpable  deficiency  in  our  laws,  that  real 
eftates  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  debts  by 
limple  contract,  unlefs  exprefsly  charged  with  them 
by  the  laft  will  and  teftament  of  the  proprietor;  al- 
though credit  is  often  founded,  as  Dr.  Paley  well 
obferves,  on  the  poffMion  of  fuch  eftates.  This  acute 
moralift  adds,  Ci  He,  therefore,  who  neglects  to  make 
st  the  necefTary  appointments  for  the  payment  of  his 
‘c  debts,  as  far  as  his  effects  extend,  fins  in  his  grave; 
c{  and  if  he  omit  this  on  purpofe  to  defeat  the  de- 
<c  mands  of  his  creditors,  he  dies  with  a deliberate 
cc  fraud  in  his  heart.”* 

Property  is  divided  by  the  law  into  two  fpecies, 
perfonal  and  real ; each  requiring  appropriate  modes 
of  transfer  or  alienation,  with  which  a phyfician 
ffiould  be  well  acquainted.  It  may  alfo  be  required 
of  him  to  deliver  an  opinion,  and  even  a folemn  judi- 
cial evidence,  concerning  the  capacity  of  his  patient 
to  make  a will,  a point  fometimes  of  difficult  and 
nice  decifion.  For  various  diforders  obfeure,  without 
perverting,  the  intelle&ual  faculties:  and  even  in 
delirium  itfelf  there  are  lucid  intervals,  when  the  me- 
mory and  judgment  become  fufficiently  clear,  accu- 
rate, and  vigorous,  for  the  valid  execution  of  a tefta- 
ment. In  fuch  cafes  the  will  fhould  commence  with 
the  fignature  of  the  teftator,  concluding  with  it  alfo, 
if  his  hand  be  not,  after  continued  mental  exertions, 

* See  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Piiilofophy,  book 
iii.  part  i.  chap,  xxiii. 
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too  tremulous  for  fubfcription ; and  it  fhould  be 
made  with  all  polfible  concifenefs,  and  expedition.”* 
If  the  patient  be  furprized  by  fudden  and  violent 
ficknefs,  the  law  authorizes  a nuncupative  will  in  the 
diipofal  of  perfonalty.  But  to  guard  againft  fraud, 
the  teilamentary  words  mult  be  delivered  with  an 
explicit  intention  to  bequeath;  the  will  muft  be  made 
at  home,  or  among  the  teftator’s  family  and  friends, 
unlefs  by  unavoidable  accident;  and  alfo  in  his  laft 
ficknefs:  for  if  he  recover,  it  is  evident  that  time  is 
given  for  a written  will.f 

The  law  excludes  from  the  privilege  of  making  a 
will  madmen , ideotsf  perfons  in  their  dotage , or  thofe 
who  have  flupified  their  underftandings  by  drun- 
kennefs.  But  there  is  a high  degree  of  hypochon- 
driacifm,  which  not  unfrequently  falls  under  the 
cognizance  of  a phyfician,  and  on  which  he  may  be 
required  to  decide  whether  it  amounts  to  mental  in- 
capacity for  the  execution  of  a lafl  will  and  teftament* 
To  define  the  precife  boundaries  of  rationality  is  per- 
haps impofiible  ; if  it  be  true,  according  to  Shake- 
fpeare,  that  “ the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are 
of  imagination  all  compaft.”  But  a partially  dis- 
tempered fancy  is  known  to  ftibfift  with  general  in- 

* “ In  the  conftru&ion  of  the  ftatute,  29  Car.  II.  ch.  iii.  it  has 
“ been  adjudged,  that  the  teftator’s  name,  written  with  his  own 
“ hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  will,  as  I John  Mills  do  make  this 
“ my  laft  will  and  teftament;  is  a fufficient  figning,  without  any 
“ name  at  the  bottom ; though  the  other  is  the  fafer  way.”  Scr 
Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 

I f Id.  book  ii.  c.  xxxii. 
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telligence:  And  a man,  like  Mr.  Simon  Browne,  be- 
lieving the  extin&ion  of  his  rational  foul  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  may  uniformly  evince,  in  every  other 
inftance,  very  diftinguifhed  intellectual  powers ; and 
be  capable  of  directing  his  concerns,  and  difpofing  of 
his  property,  with  fufficient  difcretion.  To  preclude 
one,  fo  affe&ed,  from  being  a teftator,  feems  incon- 
fiftent  either  with  wifdom  or  juftice;  efpecially  if  the 
will  which  has  been  made,  difcover,  in  its  effential 
parts,  no  traces  of  a difturbed  imagination  or 
unfound  judgment.  But  whenever  falfe  ideas  of  a 
a praftical  kind  are  fo  firmly  united  as  to  be  con- 
flan  tly  and  invariably  miftaken  for  truth,  we  properly 
denominate  this  unnatural  alliance  insanity  : and 
if  it  give  rife  to  a train  of  fubordinate  wrong  aifo- 
ciations,  producing  incongruity  of  behaviour,  inca- 
pacity for  the  common  duties  of  life,  or  unconfcious 
deviations  from  morality  and  religion,  madness  has 
then  its  commencement.* 

III.  A lunatic,  or  non  compos  mentis , in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  is  one  who  has  had  underftanding,  but  has 
loft  it  by  difeafe,  grief,  or  other  accident.  The  king 
is  the  truftee  for  fuch  unfortunate  perfons,  appointed 
to  protect  their  property,  and  to  account  to  them,  if 
they  recover,  for  their  revenues,  or,  after  their  de- 
ceafe,  to  their  reprefentatives.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
therefore,  grants  a commiflion  to  inquire  into  the  date 
of  mind  of  the  infane  perfon;  and  if  he  be  found  non 

* See  the.Author’s  Moral  and  Literary  Diflertations,  p.  117,  fe- 
cund edit,  j — alfo  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  XV. 
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compo r,  by  a jury,  he  ufually  commits  the  care  of  his 
perfon,  with  a fuitable  allowance  for  his  maintenance, 
to  fome  friend,  who  is  then  called  his  committee.”* 
The  phyfician,  who  has  been  confulted  about  the 
cafe,  will  doubtlefs  be  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opi- 
nion concerning  his  patient : and  before  he  becomes 
acceflary  to  his  deprivation,  as  it  were,  of  all  legal  ex- 
iffence,  he  will  weigh  attentively  the  whole  circum- 
ftances  of  the  diforder,  the  original  caufe  of  it,  the 
degree  in  which  it  fubfilts,  its  duration,  and  probable 
continuance.  For  if  the  malady  be  not  fixed,  great, 
and  permanent,  this  folemn  aft  of  law  mud  be  deemed 
inexpedient,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  reverfed  without 
difficulty  : and  when  infanity  has  been  once  for- 
mally declared,  there  maybe  grounds  of apprehenfion, 
that  the  party  will  be  configned  to  negleft  and  obli- 
vion. With  regard  to  the  wade  or  alienation  of  pro- 
perty by  the  perfon  thus  afflicted,  little  rifque  is  in- 
curred, if  he  be  put  under  the  ordinary  reffraint  of  a 
judicious  curator.  For  whilfi:  his  mind  remains  in 
the  ffate  of  alienation,  he  is  incapable  of  executing 
any  a&  with  validity;  and  the  next  heir  or  other  per- 
fon interefted  may  fet  it  afide,  on  the  plea  of  his  in- 
capacity. But  the  ufeof  a guardian  or  committee  of 
a lunatic  is  chiefly  to  renew,  in  his  right,  under  the 
dire&ion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  to  apply  the  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
infane  perfon,  of  his  heirs,  or  executors. 

* Blackitone’s  Comment,  book  i.  chap.  viii. 
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IV.  The  law  juftifies  the  beating  of  a lunatic , in 
such  manner  as  the  circumftances  may  require*  But 
it  has  been  before  remarked  that  a phyfician,  who 
attends  an  afylum  for  infanity,  is  under  an  obligation 
of  honour  as  well  as  of  humanity,  to  fecure  to  the 
unhappy  fufferers,  committed  to  his  charge,  all  the 
tendernefs  and  indulgence  compatible  with  heady  and 
effectual  government  :f  and  the  {trait  waiftcoat,  with 
other  improvements  in  modern  practice,  now  preclude 
the  neceffiry  of  coercion  by  corporal  pumfhment. 

V.  Houfes  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  are  fubjeft 
to  drift  regulations  of  law.  Thefe  regulations  refer 
to  the  perfons  keeping  fuch  houfes,  to  the  admifiion 
of  patients  into  them,  and  to  their  infpeftion  by  vi- 
fitors  duly  authorifed  and  qualified.  If  any  one  con- 
ceal more  than  a fingle  lunatic  without  a licence,  he 
becomes  liable  to  a penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  licences  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fler,  or  within  feven  miles  of  the  metropolis,  are 
granted  by  the  College  of  Phyficians  ; who  are  em- 
powered to  eleft  five  of  their  fellows  to  aft  as  com- 
miflioners  for  infpefting  the  lunatic  afylums  within 
their  jurifdiftion.  Houfes  for  the  reception  of  lunatics 
in  the  country  are  to  be  licenfed  by  the  juftices  of 
the  peace,  during  their  quarter-feffions : and  at  the 
time  when  the  licence  is  granted,  the  magifirates  are 
d refted  to  nominate  two  of  their  own  body,  and  alfo 
one  phyfician,  tovifit  and  infpeft  fuch  licenfed  houfes. 


* I.  Hawkins,  130.  Burn’s  Juftice,  vol.  iii.  p.  117, 
t Chap.  i.  led.  xxx. 
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This  infpeftion  they  are  empowered  to  make  as  often 
as  they  judge  it  to  be  expedient;  and  an  allowance 
is  to  be  granted  for  the  expences  incurred.  The 
keeper  of  every  licenfed  houfe  is  bound,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  one  hundred  pounds,  not  to  admit  or  con- 
line  any  perfon  as  a lunatic,  without  having  a 
certificate  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  fome 
phyfician,  furgeon,  or  apothecary,  that  fuch  perfon 
is  proper  to  be  received  into  the  houfe,  as  being 
non  compos  mentis . And  he  is  further  required,  under 
the  fame  penalty,  to  give  notice  of  this  certificate  to 
the  fecretary  of  the  commiflioners;  appointed  either 
by  the  college  of  phyficians,  or  the  magiflrates 
at  their  quarter- feffions.  The  aft  of  parliament, 
which  edabliflies  thefe  regulations,  dates  this  impor- 
tant provifo:  “ That  in  all  proceedings  which  fhall 
be  had  under  his  Majedy’s  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus , 
and  in  all  indiftments,  informations,  and  aftions,  that 
fhall  be  preferred  or  brought  agamft  any  perfon  or 
perfons  for  confining  or  ill  treating  any  of  his  Ma- 
jedy’s fubjefts,  in  any  of  the  faid  houfes,  the  parties 
complained  of  fhall  be  obliged  to  juftify their  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  courfe  of  the  common  law,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  this  aft  had  not  been  made.”* 
The  legal  allowance  to  a medical  co  nmiflioner,  for 
the  vifitation  and  infpeftion  of  a lunatic  afylum,  is 
fixed,  by  the  datute,  at  one  guinea.  This  gratuity, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  ajud  compenfation  for 


* See  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii.  14  Geo.  III.  c.  49- 
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the  time  and  trouble  bellowed,  it  may  often  be  proper 
to  decline.  For  to  a phyfician,  of  a liberal  mind,  an 
inadequate  pecuniary  acknowledgment  is  felt  as  a de- 
gradation; buthe  will  be  amply  remunerated  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  performed  an  office,  enjoined 
at  once  by  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  his  country. 

VI.  In  the  cafe  of fudden  death , the  law  has  made 

provifion  for  examining  into  the  caufe  of  it  by  the 
Coroner , an  officer  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  is 
empowered  to  fummon  fuch  evidence  as  is  necelfary> 
for  the  difeharge  of  his  inquifitorial  and  judicial  func- 
tions. On  tliefe  occafions,  the  attendance  of  a phy- 
fician  or  furgeon  may  often  be  required,  who  fliould 
be  qualified  to  give  teftimony  confonant  to  legal  as 
well  as  to  medical  knowledge.  To  this  end  he  mull 
not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  ligns  of  natural  death, 
but  alfo  of  thofe  which  occur,  when  it  is  produced  by 
accident  or  violence : and  he  fhould  not  be  a 

flranger  to  the  feveral  diflinftions  of  homicide,  efta- 
blilhed  in  our  courts  of  judicature.  For  the  divifion 
of  this  aft  into  jujiifiable , cxcufable , and  felonious , 
will  aid  his  inveiligation,  and  give  precifion  to  the  opi- 
nion which  he  delivers. 

VII.  When  a crime,  which  the  law  has  adjudged 
to  be  capital,  is  attempted  to  be  committed  by  force, 
the  refillance  of  fuch  force,  even  fo  as  to  occafion  the 
death  of  the  offender,  it  deemed  jujiifiable  homicide. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Ejfay  on  Government,  carries  this 
doftrine  to  a much  greater  extent  ; aliening,  that 
“ all  manner  of  force  without  a right  upon  a man’s 
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ct  perfon  puts  him  in  a ftate  of  war  with  the  aggreffor, 
u and  of  confequence,  being  in  fuch  a (late  of  war, 
<c  he  may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this 
<c  unnatural  reftraint.”*  But  Judge  Blackftone  con- 
fiders  this  conclufion  as  applicable  only  to  a ftate  of 
uncivilized  nature  ; and  obferves,  that  the  law  of 
England  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful 
of  the  life  of  the  fubjeft,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a 
fyflem;  nor  will  fuller  with  impunity  any  crime  to 
be  preventedby  death,  unlefs  the  fame,  if  committed, 
would  alfo  be  punilhed  by  death.f 

VIII.  With  cafes  of  juftifiable  homicide,  however, 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  feldom  likely  to  be  pro- 
feffionally  concerned.  But  excufable  homicide  may 
frequently  fall  under  their  cognizance,  and  require 
their  deliberate  attention,  and  accurate  inveltigation. 
It  is  of  two  forts;  either  per  infortunium , by  mifad- 
venture;  or  se  defendendo , upon  a principle  of  felf- 
prefervation.  Death  may  be  the  confequence  of  a 
lawful  aft,  done  without  any  intention  of  hurt.  Thus 
if  an  officer,  in  the  correftion  of  a foldier,  happen  to 
occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure ; J the 
punifliment  being  lawful.  But  if  the  correftion  be 
unwarrantably  fevere,  either  in  the  manner,  the  in- 
(trument,  or  the  duration  of  punifliment,  and  death 
enfue,  the  offender  is  at  leaf:  guilty  of  manflaughter, 
and  in  fome  circumftances,  of  murder  : a furgeon, 

# Eflky  on  Government,  Part  ii.  ch.  iii. 
t Blackftone’s  Comment,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv.  J Ibid. 
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therefore,  is  ufually  prefent,  when  foldiers  are  chaf- 
tifed  with  the  lafh  in  purfuance  of  the  fentence  of  a 
court-martial;  and  on  his  teftimony  mult  depend  the 
juflification  of  the  mode  and  degree  of  punifhment 
infli£led. — When  medicines  adminiftered  to  a Tick  pa- 
tient, with  anhonefl  defign,  to  produce  the  allevia  tion 
of  his  pain,  or  cure  of  his  difeafe,  occafion  death, 
this  is  mifadventure,  in  the  view  of  the  law ; and  the 
phyfician  or  furgeon  who  dire&ed  them,  is  not  liable 
to  punifhment  criminally,  though  a civil  action  might 
formally  lie  for  neglect  or  ignorance.*  But  it  hath 
been  holden  that  fuch  immunity  is  confined  to  regular 
phyficians  and  furgeons.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  how- 
ever, juftly  queftions  the  legality  of  this  determi- 
nation; fince  phyfic  and  falves  were  in  ufe  before 
licenfed  phyficians  and  furgeons.  <c  Wherefore  he 
<e  treats  the  do&rine  as  apocryphal,  andfitted  only  to^ 
cc  qualify  and  flatter  licenciates  and  doctors  in  phyfic  ; 
ec  though  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  make  people  cautious 
<c  how  they  meddle  too  much  in  fo  dangerous  an  em- 
iC  ployment.”  The  college  of  phyficians,  however, 
within  their  jurifdi&ion,  which  extends  feven  miles 
round  London,  are  vefled  by  charter  with  the  power 
of  fine  and  imprifonment  pro  mala  praxi.  Yet  Dr. 
Groenvelt,  who  was  cited,  in  the  year  1693,  before 
the  Cenfors  of  the  College,  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, by  a warrant  from  the  prefident,  for  prefcribing 
canlharicles  in  fubflance,  was  acquitted  on  the  plea 


* ConfuIt“  Efprit  des  Loix,”  lib.  xxix.  ch.  xiv. 
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that  bad  practice  mud  be  accompanied  with  a bad 
intention,  to  render  ;t  criminal.  This  prolecutton, 
whild  it  ruined  the  doctor’s  reputation,  and  injured 
his  fortune,  fo  that  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  want,  ex- 
cited general  attention  to  the  remedy,  and  afterwards 
eflablirhed  the  ufe  of  it:  though  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  dofes  were  too  bold  and  hazardous. 
But  whatever  be  the  indulgence  of  the  law  towards 
med’cal  practitioners,  they  are  bound  by  a higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  mod  folemn  datute,  not  to 
exercife  the  healing  art  without  due  knowledge,  ten- 
dernefs,  and  difcretion  : And  every  rafh  experiment, 
every  midake  originating  from  grofs  inattention,  or 
from  that  ignorance  which  neceflarily  refults  from  de- 
fective education,  is,  in  the  eye  of  confcience,  a crime 
both  againd  God  and  man. 

It  mud  frequently  devolve  on  the  faculty  to  de- 
cide concerning  the  nature  and  efleCts  of  blows, 
drokes,  or  wounds  inflicted;  and  how  far  the  death 
of  the  fufferer  is  to  be  afcribed  to  them,  or  to  fome 
antecedent  or  fubfcquent  difeafe.  In  homicide,  alfo, 
se  defendcndo , the  manner  and  time  of  the  defence 
are  to  beconfidered.  For  if  the  perfon  aflaulted  fall 
upon  the  aggreflor,  when  the  fray  is  over  and  he  is 
running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  defence : and 
though  no  witnefs  were  prefcnt,  the  fr nation  of  the 
wound  or  of  the  blow  would  afford,  if  in  the  back  of 
the  aflailant,  prefumptive  evidence  of  felonious  ho- 
micide. 
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IX.  This  crime,  which  in  atrocity  exceeds  every 
other,  is  confidered  by  the  law  under  the  three  heads 
of  fuicide , man/laughter,  and  murder ; concerning  each 
of  which  the  faculty  are  occafionally  obliged  to  give 
profelTional  evidence.  A felo  de  se  is  one  who  has 
deliberately  put  an  end  to  his  exigence,  or  com- 
mitted any  unlawful  malicious  act,  the  immediate  con- 
fequence  of  which  proved  death  to  himfelf.  To  con- 
ftitute  this  aft  a crime,  the  party  muff  have  been  of 
years  of  difcretion,  and  in  the  pofleffion  of  reafon.  A 
phyfician,  therefore,  may  be  called  upon,  by  the  co- 
roner, to  flate  his  opinion  of  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  defunft  : and  the  law  will  not  authorife  the 

plea,  that  every  melancholic  or  hypochrondriac  fit 
deprives  a man  of  the  power  of  difcerning  right  from 
wrong.  Even  if  a lunatic  kill  himfelf  in  a lucid  in- 
terval, Sir  M.  Hale  affirms  that  he  is  a felo  de  se: 
And  the  phyfician  who  has  attended  him,  is  bell 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  degree,  the  duration,  or  pe- 
riodical feafons  of  fuch  returns  of  fanity.  But  there 
are  cafes  of  temporary  diftraftion,  when  death  may  be 
ruffied  upon  apparently  with  defign,  but  really  from 
the  influence  of  terror,  or  the  want  of  that  prefence  of 
mind,  which  is  pecefiary  to  the  exercife  of  judgment, 
and  the  difcrimination  of  aftual  from  imaginary  evil. 
Of  this  kind  the  reader  will  find  an  affefting  inftance, 
related  by  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  Medical  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries  publiihed  by  a Society  of  Phyficians, 
in  London.”* 


* Vol.  vi.  p.  279- 
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X.  Manflaughter  is  defined  cc  the  unlawful  killing 
**  of  another,  without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied; 
<e  which  may  be  either  voluntarily , upon  a fudden 
“ heat ; or  involuntarily , but  in  the  com  million  of 
“ fome  unlawful  a&.”  Yet  though  this  definition  is 
delivered  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  by  the  excellent 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  fo  often  quoted, 
it  is  not  fufiiciently  precife  and  comprehenfive.  For 
when  a perfon  does  an  a & lawful  in  itfelf,  but  which 
proves  fatal  to  a fellow-citizen,  becaufe  done  without 
due  circumfpe&ion,  it  may,  according  to  circum- 
ftances,  be  either  mifadventure,  manflaughter,  or 
murder.  Thus  when  a workman  kills  any  one,  by 
flinging  down  a ftone  or  piece-  of  timber  into  the 
ftreet,  if  the  accident  be  in  a country  village,  where 
there  are  few  paflengers,  and  if  he  give  warning  by 
calling  out  to  them,  it  is  only  mifadventure  : But  if 
it  be  in  London,  or  any  other  populous  town,  where 
perfons  are  continually  pafling,  it  is  manflaughter, 
though  warning  beioudly  given:  And  it  is  murder, 
if  he  know  of  their  pafling,  and  yet  gives  no  warn- 
ing ; for  this  is  malice  againft  all  mankind.* 

On  the  like  grounds  we  may  reafon  concerning  the 
cafes  of  death,  occafloned  by  drugs  defigned  to  pro- 
duce abortion.  This  purpofe  is  not  always  unlaw- 
ful: for  the  configuration  of  the  pelvis  in  fome 
females  is  fuch  as  to  render  the  birth  of  a full-grown 

child  impoflible,  or  inevitably  fatal.  But  even  in 

/ 

* Blackltone’s  Comment,  book.  iv.  ch.  xiv. 
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fiich  inftances  the  guilt  of  manflaughter  may  be  in- 
curred by  ignorance  of  the  draftic  quality  of  the  me- 
dicine prefcribed,  or  want  of  due  caution  in  the  dofe 
adminiftered : and  when  no  moral  or  falutary  end 
is  in  view,  the  fimple  acl  itfelf,  if  fatal  in  the  iflue, 
falls  under  the  denomination  of  murder.f  “ If  a 
<c  woman  be  quick  with  child,  and,  by  a potion  or 
<c  otherwife,  killeth  it  in  her  womb,  this  is  a great 
misprifion,  yet  no  murder  : but  if  the  child  be  born 
4C  alive,  and  dieth  of  the  potion  or  other  caufe,  this 
<c  is  murder.5,J  The  procuring  of  abortions  was 
common  amongft  the  Romans;  and  it  is  faid,  was 
liable  to  no  penalty  before  the  reigns  of  Severus 
and  Antoninus.  Even  thofe  princes  made  it  criminal 
only  in  the  cafe  of  a married  woman  pra&ifmg  it  to 
defraud  her  hufband  of  the  comforts  of  children, 
from  motives  of  refentment.  For  the  fxtus  being  re- 
garded as  a portion  of  the  womb  of  the  mother,  fhe 
was  fuppofed  to  have  an  equal  and  full  right  over 
both.  This  falfe  opinion  may  have  its  influence  ill 
modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times ; and  falfe  it  mult 
be  deemed,  fince  no  female  can  be  privileged  to  injure 
her  own  bowels,  much  lefs  the  fcztus , which  is  now 
well  known  to  conflitute  no  part  of  them.  To  ex- 
tinguifh  the  firft  fpark  of  life  is  a crime  of  the  fame 
nature,  both  againfl:  our  Maker  and  fociety,  as  to  de- 
itroy  ajn  infant,  a child,  ora  man  ; thefe  regular  and 
fucceflive  ftages  of  exiflence  being  the  ordinances  oi 


•}  See  Burn’s  Juftice  of  Peace,  vol.  i.  page  2x6. 
t Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  no. 
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God,  fubjeft  alone  to  his  divine  will,  and  appointed 
by  fovereign  wifdom  and  goodnefs  as  the  exclufive 
means  of  preferving  the  race,  and  multiplying  the  en- 
joyments, of  mankind*  Hence  the  father  of  phyfic, 
in  the  oath  enjoined  on  his  pupils,  which  fome  uni- 
verfities  now  impofe  on  the  candidates  for  medical 
degrees,  obliged  them  folemnly  to  abjure  the  pra&ice 
of  adminidering  the  tz(t<to<;  (bQopios.  But  in  weigh- 
ing the  charge  againff  any  perfon  of  having  procured 
abortion,  the  methods  employed  fhould  be  attentively 
confidered  by  the  faculty;  as  this  effect  has  often 
been  afcribed  to  caufes  inadequate  to  its  production. 
Even  the  peffary,  fo  fanCtimonioufly  forbidden  by 
Hippocrates,  has  little  of  that  activity  and  power, 
which  fuperftition  affigned  to  it. 

XI.  The  law  of  England  guards,  with  affiduous 
care,  the  lives  of  infants,  when  endangered  by  mo- 
tives which  counteract,  and  too  often  overbalance, 
the  ffrong  operation  of  maternal  love.  In  cafes  of 
bastardy , therefore,  it  is  declared,  by  a llatute  paded 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  ct  If  any  woman  be  de- 
cc  livered  of  any  ilTue  of  her  body,  male  or  female, 
cc  which  being  born  alive,  fhould  by  the  laws  of  this 
<c  realm  be  a baftard,  and  die  endeavour  privately, 
“ either  by  drowning,  or  fecret  burying  thereof,  or 
<e  any  other  way,  either  by  herfelf,  or  the  procuring 
“ of  others,  fo  to  conceal  the  death  thereof,  as  that 
t£  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  was  born  alive 
cc  or  not,  but  be  concealed,  die  diall  differ  death,  as 
44  in  cafe  of  murder;  except  die  can  prove,  by  one 
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“ witnefs  at  leafl,  that  the  child  was  born  dead.”* 
This  law,  though  humane  in  its  principle,  is  much 
too  fevere  in  its  confirmation.  To  give  certainty  to 
punifhment,  by  facilitating  conviction,  is  doubtlefs  an 
effential  objeCt  of  jurifprudence:  and  it  has  been 
well  obferved,  that  the  flatute,  which  made  the  pof- 
felhon  of  the  implements  of  coining  a capital  offence, 
by  conflituting  fuch  poffeffion  complete  evidence  of 
guilt,  has  proved  the  mofl  effectual  mean  of  enforcing 
the  denunciation  of  law  againfl  this  dangerous  and 
tempting  crime,  f But  the  analogy,  which  the  able 
moralift  has  drawn  between  this  ordinance  and  that 
relating  to  baftardy,  is  not  fully  conclufive.  For 
poffeffion,  in  the  former  cafe,  clearly  implies  a fpecific 
purpofe,  for  which  the  legiflature,  with  fufiicient 
wifdom  and  jufhice,  has  provided  a fpecific  punifliment: 
whereas  fecrecy  in  the  mother,  concerning  the  death 
of  her  illegitimate  offspring,  hardly  amounts  to  the 
loweft  degree  of  prefumptive  evidence  of  felonious 
homicide.  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty  have  often  me- 
lancholy experience  of  the  diffraction  and  mifery, 
which  females  fuffer  under  thefe  unhappy  circum- 
ftanccs:  and  when  it  becomes  their  painful  office  to  de- 
liver evidence  on  fuch  occafions,  juftiee  and  humanity 
require,  that  they  fhould  feminize  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  extenuate , nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice . 
“ What  is  commonly  underflood  to  be  the  murder  of 
“ a baflard  child  by  the  mother,”  fays  Dr.  Hunter, 


* Burn’s  Juftiee,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
t See  Paley’s  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  410.  p.  350. 
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cc  if  the  real  circumflances  were  fully  known,  would 
<c  be  allowed  to  be  a very  different  crime  in  different 
<c  circumflances.  In  fome  (it  is  to  be  hoped  rare J 
“ inftances,  it  is  a crime  of  the  very  deepefl  dye.’'  . . • 
<c  But,  as  well  as  I can  judge,  the  greatefl  number  of 
<c  what  are  called  murders  of  baffard  children,  are  of  a 
<c  very  different  kind.  The  mother  has  an  uncon- 
“ querable  fenfe  of  fliame,  and  pants  after  the  pre- 
<c  fervation  of  character:  fo  far  file  is  virtuous  and 
<c  amiable.  She  has  not  the  refolution  to  meet  and 
<c  avow  infamy.  In  proportion  as  flic  lofes  the  hope 
<c  either  of  having  been  miflaken  with  regard  to 
“ pregnancy,  or  of  being  relieved  from  her  terrors  by 
<c  a fortunate  mifearriage,  fine  every  day  fees  her  dan- 
cc  ger  greater  and  nearer,  and  her  mind  overwhelmed 
“ with  terror  and  defpair.  In  this  fituation  many 
Ci  of  thefe  women,  who  are  afterwards  accufed  of 
“ murder,  would  deflroy  themfelves,  if  they  did  not 
<c  know  that  fuch  an  aflion  would  infallibly  lead  to 
“ an  inquiry,  which  would  proclaim  what  they  are 
“ fo  anxious  to  conceal.  In  this  perplexity,  and 
“ meaning  nothing  lefs  than  the  murder  of  the  in- 
61  fant,  they  are  meditating  different  fchemes  for  con- 
“ cealing  the  death  of  the  child;  but  are  wavering 
“ between  difficulties  on  all  fides,  putting  the  evil 
“ hour  off,  and  trufting  too  much  to  chance  and  for- 
“ tune.  In  that  ffate  often  they  are  overtaken  be- 
“ fore  they  expeff  it;  their  fchemes  are  fruftrated; 
<c  their  diflrefs  of  body  and  mind  deprives  them  of 
6(  all  judgment  and  rational  conduft;  they  are  deli- 
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44  vered  by  themfelves  wherever  they  happen  to  retire 
44  in  their  fright  or  confulion  ; fometimes  dying  in  the 
44  agonies  of  child-birth ; and  fometimes  being  quite 
44  exhaufted,  they  faint  away,  and  become  infenfible 
46  of  what  is  palling;  and  when  they  recover  a little 
46  ftrength,  find  that  the  child,  whether  {till-born  or 
46  not,  is  completely  lifelefs.  In  fuch  a cafe,  is  it  to 
44  be  expected,  when  it  would  anfwer  no  purpofe, 
46  that  a woman  iliould  divulge  the  fecret?  Will  not 
4C  the  belt  difpofitions  of  mind  urge  her  to  preferve 
44  her  character?  She  will  therefore  hide  every  ap- 
44  pearance  of  what  has  happened  as  well  as  file  can,' 
44  though,  if  the  dilcovery  be  made,  that  conduft  will 
44  be  fet  down  as  a proof  of  her  guilt.’’  . . . 44  Here 
44  let  us  fuppofe  a cafe,  which  every  body  will 
44  allow  to  be  very  podible: — An  unmarried  tvo- 
44  man  becoming  pregnant  is  {driving  to  conceal  her 
44  fhame,  and  laying  the  belt  fcheme  that  Ihe  can 
44  devife,  for  faving  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  child, 
44  and  at  the  fame  time  concealing  the  fecret;  but  her 
44  plan  is  at  once  difconcertcd  by  her  being  taken  ill 
44  by  hcrfelf,  and  delivered  of  a dead  child.  If  the 
44  law  punilli  fuch  a woman  with  death  for  con- 
44  cealir.g  her  fliame,  does  it  not  require  more  from 
44  human  nature,  than  weak  human  nature  can  bear  ? 
44  In  a cafe  fo  circuraflanced,  furely  the  only  crime  is 
44  the  having  been  pregnant,  which  the  law  does  not 
44  mean  to  punifh  with  death  ; and  the  attempt  to 
44  conceal  it  by  fair  means  (hould  not  be  punilhable 
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u with  death,  as  that  attempt  feems  to  arife  from  a 
“ principle  of  virtuous  fhame.”* 

The  obfervations  here  quoted  have  a juft  claim  to 
attention,  from  the  extenfive  experience  which  the 
author  poffelfed,  and  ftill  more  from  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  female  character.  "Yet  to  the 
moral  and  political  philofopher.  Dr.  Hunter  may 
appear  to  have  exalted  the  fenfe  of  fliame  into  the 
principle  of  virtue;  and  to  have  miftaken  the  great 
end  of  penal  law,  which  is  not  vengeance,  but  the 
prevention  of  crimes.  The  ftatute,  indeed,  which 
makes  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a baftard  child 
full  proof  of  murder,  confounds  all  diftin&ions  of  in- 
nocence and  guilt;  as  fuch  concealment,  whenever 
practicable,  would  be  the  with  and  aCt  of  all  mothers, 
amiable  or  vicious,  under  the  fame  unhappy  predi- 
cament. Law,  however,  which  is  the  guardian  and 
bulwark  of  the  public  weal,  muft  maintain  a fteady 
and  even  rigid  watch  over  the  general  tendencies  of 
human  actions : and  when  thefe  are  not  only  clearly 
underftood,  but  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  of 
wifdom  and  reCtitude,  that  may  juftly  beconftituted  a 
civil  crime,  which,  if  permitted,  might  give  occafion 
to  atrocious  guilt,  though  in  its  own  nature  innocent. 
The  meafure  of  punishment,  however,  (hould  be 
proportionate,  as  nearly  as  poilible,  to  the  temptation 
to  offend,  and  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  offence.  If  inadequate  to  the  former, 
it  will  be  nugatory  ; and  if  too  fevere  for  the  latter, 

* Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  vi.  p.  271,  et  feq. 
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it  will  defeat  itfelf,  by  furnifliing  a juft  plea  for  fuper- 
feding  its  execution.*  A revifion  of  our  fanguinary 
flatutes  is  much  wanted  ; and  it  would  be  happy  if 
means  could  be  devifed  of  fupprefTmg  the  punifliment, 
by  obviating  the  crime,  when  it  is  merely  pofitive  or 
municipal.  This  we  have  feen  accomplilhed  with 
refpedt  to  the  coinage  of  money,  by  the  fimple  intro- 
du£lion  of  a flandard  weight  in  the  payment  of  gold: 
and  a fugacious  legiflator  might  doubtlefs  difcover 
and  adopt  fimilar  improvements  in  other  branches  of 
penal  jurifprudence. 

Much  obfervation  is  required  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween a child  hill-born,  and  one  that  has  lived  after 
birth  only  a fhort  lpace  of  time.  Various  appear* 
ances,  alfo,  both  internal  and  external,  may  be 
miftaken  for  marks  of  violent  death.  Even  the 
fwimming  of  the  lungs  in  water,  a tefh  on  which  fo 
much  reliance  is  placed,  will,  on  many  occasions,  be 
found  fallacious.  But  thefe  are  points  of  profeiTional 
fcience,  which  do  not  ftri&ly  fall  under  the  fubjeft  of 
this  fe&ion;  and  the  reader  is  particularly  referred 
to  the  paper  already  quoted,  and  alfo  to  the  Element  a 
Medicines  Forenfis  y‘oh.  Fred.  Fafelii ; or  to  a valuable 
epitome  of  the  fame  work  in  Englilh  by  Dr.  Farr.f 

* “ L’  atrocite  des  lols  en  empeche  Pexecution. 

“ Lorfque  la  peine  eft  fans  mefure,  on  eft  fouvent  oblige 
de  lui  preferer  I’impunitA” Montesquieu. 

t Elements  of.  Medical  Jurifprudence ; or  a fuccinft  and  compen- 
dious Defcription  of  fuch  Tokens  in  the  Human  Body,  as  arerequi- 
lite  to  determine  the  Judgment  of  a Coroner,  and  of  Courts  oi  Law, 
in  Cafes  of  Divorce,  Rape,  Murder,  See.  London,  Becket,  1788. 
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XII.  Duelling  is  another  fpecies  of  felony,  even 
though  the  confequences  of  it  fhould  not  prove  fatal : 
and  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  are  peculiarly  intereded 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to  it;  becaufe 
they  are  not  only  liable  to  be  fummoned  on  the  trial  of 
the  parties,  if  either  or  both  of  them  be  wounded,  but 
are  frequently  profeflional  attendants  on  them  in  the 
field  of  combat.  It  is  afton  idling  that  a practice,  which 
originated  in  ages  of  Gothic  ignorance,  fuperdition, 
and  barbarifm,  fhould  be  continued  in  the  prefent 
enlightened  period,  though  condemned  by  the  ordi- 
nances of  every  date,  and  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  and 
precepts  of  Chridianity.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when 
attorney-general,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  delivered  a 
charge,  before  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  touching 
duels,  which  gives  a clear  and  animated  view  of  the 
light  in  which  they  were  then  regarded.  “ The  firft 
cc  motive,”  he  fays,  “ is  a falfe  and  erroneous  ima- 
46  gination  of  honour  and  credit;  and  therefore  the 
“ king,  in  his  proclamation,  doth  mod  aptly  call  them 
ce  bewitching  duels . For  if  one  judge  of  it  truly,  it  is 
44  no  better  than  a forcery,  that  enchanteth  the  fpi- 
<e  rits  of  young  men  ; and  a kind  of  fatanical  illufion 
44  and  apparition  of  honour  againd  religion,  againd 
44  law,  and  againd  moral  virtue.  Hereunto  may  be 
44  added,  that  men  have  almod  lod  the  true  notion 
<c  and  underdanding  of  fortitude  and  valour.  For 
44  fortitude  diftinguifheth  of  the  grounds  of  quarrels, 
44  whether  they  be  jud ; and  not  only  fo,  but  whether 
<c  they  be  worthy ; and  fetteth  a better  price  upon 
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“ men’s  lives  than  to  beftow  them  idly.  Nay,  it  is 
<f  weakilefs  and  difefteem  of  a man’s  felf,  to  put  a 
<£  man’s  life  upon  fuch  liedger  performances : a man’s 
<c  life  is  not  to  be  trifled  away;  it  is  to  be  offered  up 
<c  and  facrificed  to  honourable  fervices,  public  merits, 
<c  good  caufes,  and  noble  adventures.  It  is  in  expence 
“ of  blood,  as  it  is  in  expence  of  money;  it  is  no 
“ liberality  to  make  a profufion  of  money  upon  every 
vain  occafion ; nor  no  more  is  it  fortitude  to  make 
“ effufion  of  blood,  except  the  caufe  be  of  worth.”* 
The  decree  of  the  Star-Chamber  againfl  Pried  and 
Wright,  the  obje&s  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  charge* 
was,  that  theyfhould  both  be  committed  to  prifon; 
that  the  former  fhould  be  fined  500I.  and  the  latter 
500  marks;  and  that  at  the  next  aflizes  they  fhould 
publickly  acknowledge  their  high  contempt  of  and 
offence  againfl;  God,  the  king’s  majefly,  and  his 
laws,  fhewing  themfelves  penitent  for  the  fame. — ■ 
Though  this  judgment  appears  to  have  been  founded 
in  wifdom  and  equity,  yet,  happily  for  our  country, 
the  court,  which  paffed  the  fentence,  has  been  long 
fnpprefled;  and  we  are  now  governed  not  by  arbi- 
trary will,  but  by  known  and  fixed  laws.  Thofe 
which  fubfift  againfl  duelling,  I fhall  quote  on  the 
authorities  of  Fofter,  Blackflone,  Hawkins,  and  Burn. 
ei  Deliberate  duelling,  if  death  enfueth,  is,  in  the 
<c  eye  of  the  law,  murder;  for  duels  are  generally 
<c  founded  in  deep  revenge;  and  though  a perfon 
**  fhould  be  drawn  into  a duel,  not  upon  a motive  fo 
# Bacon's  Works,  4to.  Birch’s  edit.  vol.  ii.  p,  565. 
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<{  To  criminal,  but  merely  upon  the  punctilio  of  what 
<c  the  fwordfmen  falfely  call  honour,  that  will  not 
<c  excufe;  for  he  that  deliberately  feeketh  the  blood 
<e  of  another  upon  a private  quarrel,  aCteth  in  defi- 
<c  ance  of  all  laws  human  and  divine.”*  “ Exprefs 
<c  malice  is  when  one,  with  a fedate  deliberate  mind 
<c  and  formed  delign,  doth  kill  another.  This  takes 
<c  in  the  cafe  of  deliberate  duelling,  where  both  par- 
cc  ties  meet  avowedly,  with  any  intent  to  murder ; 
<c  thinking  it  their  duty  as  gentlemen,  and  claiming  it 
u as  their  right,  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives,  and 
cc  thofe  of  their  fellow-creatures,  without  any  war- 
<c  rant  or  authority  from  any  power  either  human  or 
<c  divine,  but  in  direCt  contradiction  to  the  laws  both  of 
God  and  man.  And  therefore,  the  law  has  juflly 

*c  fixed  the  crime  and  punilhment  of  murder  on  them, 

« 

<c  and  on  their  feconds  alfo.”f — cc  The  law  fo  abhors 
“ all  duelling  in  cold  blood,  that  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  but  alfo  his 
“ feconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought 
“ or  not:  and  it  is  holden  that  the  feconds  of  the 
<£  party  fiain  are  alfo  guilty  as  acceflaries,”J  From 
variations  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
man,  it  is  impofiible  to  afcertain  the  precife  period, 
when  the  pafiions  may  be  fuppofed  to  become  cool, 
after  having  been  violently  agitated.  Judgment, 

* Sir  Michael  Foiter’s  Reports,  8vo.  p.  297. 
f Blackilone’s  Comment,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv. 

X I.  Hawkins,  82;  and  Burn’s  Jullice,  vol.  ii.  p.  jo 9, 
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therefore,  mull  be  founded  on  the  circumftances  of 
deliberation,  which  are  delivered  in  the  courfe  of 
evidence.  In  many  cafes,  it  has  been  determined 
that  death,  in  confequence  of  an  appointment  and 
meeting,  a few  hours  fubfequent  to  the  provocation, 
is  murder.* 

XIII.  Before  a furgeon  engage  profeffionally  to 
attend  a duelliji  to  the  field  of  combat , it  behoves 
him  to  confider  well,  not  only  how  far  he  is  about  to 
countenance  a deliberate  violation  of  the  duties  of 
morality  and  religion ; blit  whether,  in  the  con- 
ffruftion  of  law,  he  may  not  be  deemed  an  aider  and 
abettor  of  a crime,  which  involves  in  it  fuch  tur- 
pitude, that  death  is  alike  denounced  againfl  the 
principal  and  the  acceilary.  Does  he  not  voluntarily 
put  himfelf  into  a predicament  fimilar,  in  many 
effential  points,  to  that  of  the  fecond , who  is  ex- 
prefsly  condemned  by  the  legislature  of  this  country? 
Both  are  apprized  of  thepurpofe  to  commit  an  a 61  of 
felony  ; both  take  an  ihtered  in  the  circumllances 
attendant  upon  it;  and  both  are  prefen t during  the 
execution;  the  one  to  regulate  its  antecedents,  the 
other  to  alleviate  its  confequences.  But  I fugged  thefe 
confiderations  with  much  diffidence;  and  though  I ob- 
ferve  feme  paffages  in  Sir  Michael  Fofter’s  Difcourfe 
concerning  Accomplices,  which  feem  to  confirm  them  ; 
yet  it  may  be  proper  to  quote  the  following,  appa- 
rently adverfe,  opinion  of  this  excellent  judge.  “ In 

* See  Legg’s  ca.  Kelyng,  27 ; Eden’sJ?rinciples  of  Penal  Law, 

p. 224. 
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cc  order  to  render  a perfon  an  accomplice  and  a prin- 
“ cipal  in  felony,  he  mult  be  aiding  and  abetting  at 
“ the  fad,  or  ready  to  afford  affiitance,  if  neceffary. 
“ And  therefore,  if  A happeneth  to  be  prefent  at  a 
<c  murder,  for  inftance,  and  taketh  no  part  in  it,  nor 
“ endeavoureth  to  prevent  it,  nor  apprehendeth  the 
<c  murderer,  nor  levieth  hue  and  cry  after  him  ; this 
“ ffrange  behaviour  of  his,  though  highly  criminal, 
“ will  not  of  itfelf  render  him  either  principal  or 
“ acceffary.”* 

But  whatever  be  the  objections  againff  the  atten- 
dance of  a furgeon  in  the  field  of  combat,  they  cannot 
be  conltrued  to  extend  to  the  affording  of  all  poffible 
affiftance  to  any  unfortunate  fufferer  in  an  affair  of 
honour;  provided  fuch  affiftance  be  not  preconcerted, 
but  required  as  in  ordinary  accidents  or  emergencies. 
For  in  the  offices  of  the  healing  art,  no  difcrimination 
can  be  made,  either  of  occafions  or  of  characters  : 
and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of  the  vic- 
tims of  duelling  have  been  men,  from  their  talents 
and  virtues,  poffeffing  the  jufteft  claim  to  affiduous 
and  tender  attention.  That  lives  of  fuch  ineftimable 
value  to  their  friends,  to  their  families,  and  to  the 
public,  ffiould  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  profligate  rake, 
who  wantonly  gives  affronts,  or  idly  fancies  he  re- 
ceives them,  is  a great  aggravation  of  the  folly,  as 
well  as  of  the  guilt  of  duelling.  This  reflection  feems 
to  fhew  the  propriety  of  a change  in  the  penal  code. 


* Foftcr’s  Crown  Law,  8vo.  p.  350. 
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refpefting  it ; and  that  the  punifliment  inflicted  fhould 
be  confined  to  the  aggreflfor;  drift  inquifition  into 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  being  previoufly  made 
by  the  coroner,  or  fome  magiftrate  authorized  and 
bound  to  exercife  this  important  trud,  And  he  may, 
with  reafon,  be  regarded  as  the  aggrefior,  who  either 
violates  the  rules  of  decorum,  by  any  unprovoked 
rudenefs  or  infult ; or  who  converts  into  an  offence 
what  was  intended  only  as  convivial  pleafantry.* 
XIV.  A phyfician  has  no  fpecial  intered  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  datutes  relative  to  duelling.  But 
as  he  pofTefTes  the  rank  of  a gentleman,  both  by  his 
liberal  education  and  profeffian,  the  law  of  honour , if 
that  may  be  termed  a law  which  is  indefinite  and 
arbitrary,  has  [a  claim  to  his  ferious  dudy  and  atten- 
tion : as  a philofopher,  alfo,  it  becomes  him  to  trace 
its  origin,  and  to  invedigate  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded:  and  as  a moralid,  duty  calls  upon  him 
to  counteract  its  baneful  influence  and  afcendancy. 
For,  in  principle,  it  is  didinft  from  virtue  ; and,  as  a 
practical  rule,  it  extends  only  to  certain  formalities 
and  decorums,  of  little  importance  in  the  tranfaftions 
of  life,  and  which  are  fpontaneoufly  obferved  by  thofe, 
■who  are  aftuated  with  the  true  fenfe  of  propriety  and 
reCtitude.  Genuine  honour,  in  its  full  extent,  may 
be  defined  a quick  perception  and  drong  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  in  conjunction  with  an  acute  fenfi- 
bility  to  fliame,  reproach,5  or  infamy.  In  different 


* See  Notes  and  Uluftrations,  No.  XVI. 
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chara&ers,  thefe  conftituent  parts  of  the  principle  are 
found  to  exifl  in  proportions  fo  diverged,  as  fometimes 
to  appear  almoft  fingle  and  detached.  The  former 
always  aids  and  Jlrengthens  virtue)  the  latter  may 
occafionally  imitate  her  aflions * when  faflnon  happily 
countenances,  or  high  example  prompts  to  re&itude. 
But  being  connected,  for  the  mod  part,  with  a jealous 
pride  and  capricious  irritability,  it  will  be  more  fhocked 
with  the  imputation , than  with  the  commijjion  of  what 
is  wrong.  And  thus  it  will  conflitute  that  fpurious 
honour,  which,  by  a perverfion  of  the  laws  of  affo- 
ciation,  puts  evil  for  good , and  good  for  evil ; and, 
under  the  fan&ion  of  a name,  perpetrates  crimes 
without  remorfe,  and  even  without  ignominy.f 

XV.  Homicide  by  poifon  is  another  very  important 
objeft  of  medical  jurifprudence.  When  it  is  the 
efFeft  of  inadvertency,  or  the  want  of  adequate  caution, 
in  the  ufe  of  fubftances  dangerous  to  health  and  life, 
the  law  regards  it  as  a mifdemeanour:  When  it  is 
the  confequence  of  rafhnefs,  of  wanton  experiment, 
or  of  motives  unjuft,  though  not  malicious, | it  be- 

* Addifon’s  Cato. 

f See  the  Author’s  Mor.  and  Lit.  Diff.  p.  295,  2d  edit. 

d “ If  an  action  unlawful  itfelf  be  done  deliberately,  and  •with 
“ intention  of  mif chief  or  great  bodily  harm  to  particulars,  or  of 
“ mifehief  indiferiminately,  fall  it  where  it  may,  and  death  enfue 
“ againft  or  belide  the  original  intention  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
« murder.  But  if  fuch  mifehievous  intention  doth  not  appear,  which 
« is  matter  of  faft,  and  to  be  collected  from  circunifiances , and  the 
“ a<5t  was  done  heedlefsly  and  incautioudy,  it  will  be  manflaughter', 
“ not  accidental  death,  becaufe  the  aft  which  enfued  was  unlawlul.” 
Fofter,  p.  261. 
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comes  manflaughter:  And  when  the  exprefs  purpofe 
is  to  kill,  by  means  of  fome  deleterious  drug,  it  con- 
flitutes  a mod  atrocious  fpecies  of  murder.  In  cafes 
of  this  nature,  the  faculty  are  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence concerning  the  nature  of  the  poifon,  the  fymp- 
toms  produced  by  it,  and  the  actual  fatality  of  its 
operation.  The  period  of  this  fatal  operation  is  ex- 
tended, as  in  the  infliction  of  blows  and  wounds,  to 
a year  and  a day.  But  if  it  be,  the  mod  nice  and 
accurate  invedigation  of  the  progreflive  advances  of 
difcafe  and  death  will  be  incumbent  on  the  phyflcian 
or  furgeon,  who  is  confulted  on  the  occaflon.  No 
fubjeft  has  given  rife  to  more  mifconception  and  fu- 
perdition,  than  the  action  of  poifons.  Numberlefs 
fubdances  have  been  clafled  as  fuch,  which,  if  not 
inert,  are  at  lead  innoxious  ; and  powers  have  been 
afcribed  to  others,  far  exceeding  their  real  energy. 
Even  Lord  Verulam,  the  great  luminary  of  fcience, 
in  his  charge  againd  the  Earl  of  Somerfet,  for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  feems  to  give  credit  to  the  dory  of  Livia, 
who  is  faid  to  have  poifoned  the  figs  upon  the  tree, 
which  her  hufband  was  wont  to  gather  with  his  own 
hands.  And  he  ferioufly  dates,  that  44  Weflon 
44  chafed  the  poor  prifoner  with  poifon  after  poifon; 
44  poifoning  fairs,  poifoning  meats,  poifoning  fweet- 
<!  meats,  poifoning  medicines  and  vomits,  until  at  lad 
44  his  body  was  almod  come,  by  the  ufe  of  poifons, 
44  to  the  date  that  Mithridates’s  body  was  by  the 
44  ufe  of  treacle  and  prefervatives,  that  the  force  oi 
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c<  tlie  poifons  was  blunted  upon  him : Weflon  con- 
<c  feffing,  when  he  was  tried  for  not  difpatching  him, 
“ that  he  had  given  enough  to  poifon  twenty  men.”* 
In  this  criminal  tranfaction  the  truth  probably  was, 
what  has  been  judicioufly  fuggefted  by  Rapin,  that 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  refufing  to  be  concerned 
in  the  crime,  yet  not  daring  to  difcover  it,  from  the 
fear  of  the  Vifcount  Rochefter’s  refentment,  feized 
the  victuals  fent  from  time  to  time  for  the  prifoner, 
and  threw  them  into  the  houfe  of  office.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  however,  fell  a victim  at  lafl  to  an  ein- 
poifoned  glyder. 

When  the  particular  drug,  or  other  mean  employed, 
can  be  accurately  afcertained,  its  deleterious  qualities 
{hould  be  fully  inveftigated ; and  thefe  ffiould  be 
cautioufly  compared  with  the  effects  afcribed  to  it,  in 
the  cafe  under  confideration.  It  may  often  be  expe- 
dient, alfo,  to  examine  the  body  of  the  fufferer  by 
direction;  and  this  ffiould  be  accompliffied  as  expe- 
ditiouily  as  poffible ; that  the  changes  imputed  to 
death  may  not  be  confounded  with  thofe  which  are 
imputed  to  poifon.  But  on  fuch  points  reference  can 
alone  be  made  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  pra&itioner,  and  to  the  lights  which  he  may  ac- 
quire by  confulting  Fafelius,  and  other  works  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  I ffiall,  therefore,  clofe  this  article 
with  a few  paffages  of  the  charge  of  Mr.  Juflice 
Buller  to  the  grand  jury,  relative  to  the  trial  of 


* Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  614. 
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Capt.  Donellan,  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theotdofius 
Boughton,  at  the  Warwick  aftizes,  in  March  1781. 
“ In  this  cafe,  gentlemen,’ * he  fays,  “ you  will  have 
“ two  obje&s  to  consider ; firft,  whether  the  deceafed 
“ did  die  of  poifon  ? fecondly,  whether  the  perfon 
<c  fufpe&ed  did  affift  in  admimftering  the  poifon  ? 
fe  With  refpeft  to  the  firft  of  thefe  confiderations, 
“ you  will,  no  doubt,  hear  the  fentiments  ofthofe  who 
u are  Jkilled  in  the  nature  and  effects  of  poifon , which 
“ is  of  various  forts,  and  moft  fubtile  in  its  operation.. 
“ From  the  information  of  fuch  perfons  you  will  be 
Ci  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  eftefts  which  different 
“ poifons  have  on  different  perfons s and  alfo  the  effefts 
iC  the  fame  poifons  have  on  perfons  of  different  habits 
ct  and  confutations.  If  you  find  he  did  get  his  death 
<c  by  poifon  ; the  next  cafe  is,  to  confider  who  gave 
“ him  that  poifon  ? Where  poifon  is  knowingly  given, 
ce  and  death  enfues,  it  is  wilful  murder;  and  if  one 
<c  who  knows  what  is  intended , be  prefent,  when 
“ poifon  is  given  by  another,  he  is  not  an  accefiary, 
“ but  a principal.”* 

XVI.  In  all  civilized  countries,  the  honour  and 
chaftity  of  the  female  fex  are  guarded  from  violence, 
by  the  fevered  fanftions  of  law.  And  this  protection 
is  at  once  humane,  juft,  and  neceffary  to  focial  mo- 
rality. It  is  confonant  to  humanity  that  weaknefs 
fhould  be  fecure  againft  the  attacks  of  brutal  ftrength : 
it  is  juft  that  the  moft  facred  of  all  perfonal  property 

* Hift.  Sketches  of  Civil  Liberty,  p.  309. 
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fhouidbe  preferved  from  invafion: — and  it  is  effential 
to  morality  that  licentious  paffion  fhould  be  retrained 
that  modefty  fhould  not  be  wounded ; nor  the  mind 
contaminated,  in  fome  inflances,  before  it  is  capable 
of  forming  adequate  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  crime  of  rape , therefore,  fubje&s  the  perpetrator 
to  condign  punifhment  by  every  code  ofjurifprudence, 
ancient  or  modern.*  Amongft  the  Jews  death  was 
infli&ed,  if  the  damfel  were  betrothed  to  another 
man:  and  if  not  betrothed,  a fine,  amounting  to  fifty 
(hekels  of  filver,  was  to  be  paid  to  her  father  by  him 
■who  had  laid  hold  of'  the  virgin * and  file  was  to  be- 
come his  wife:  and  becaufe  he  had  humbled  her , he 
might  not  put  her  away  all  his  days  ;f  for  the  privi- 
lege of  divorce  was  authorized  by  the  Jewifh  infli- 
tutions.  The  Romans  made  this  offence  capital, 
fuperadding  the  confifcation  of  goods.  Even  the 
carrying-off  a woman  from  her  parents  or  guardians, 
and  cohabiting  with  her,  whether  accomplifhed  by 
force,  or  with  her  full  confent,  were  made  equally 
penal  with  a rape,  by  an  imperial  editt.  For  the 
Roman  law  feems  to  have  fuppofed,  that  women 
never  deviate  from  virtue,  without  being  feduced  by 
the  arts  of  the  other  fex:  and,  therefore,  by  im- 
pofing  a powerful  reihaint  on  the  folicitations  of  men, 
they  aimed  at  a more  effectual  fecurity  of  the  chaftity 
of  women.  Nifi  etenim  cam  folicitaverit , nifi  odiofs 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVII. 
t Deuteronomy  xxii.  a8,  39. 
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artibus  circumvcnerit , non  faciet  earn  velle  in  tantum 

dedecus  fcfe  prodere.  But  the  Englifh  law,  as  Judge 

Blackftone  has  obferved,  does  not  entertain  fuch  fub- 

lime  ideas  of  the  honour  of  either  fex,  as  to  lay  the 

blame  of  a mutual  fault  on  one  only  of  the  trans- 

greffors : and  it  is,  therefore,  eflential  to  the  crime 

of  rape,  that  the  woman’s  will  is  violated  by  the 

execution.  But,  by  a ftatute  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

if  the  crime  be  perpetrated  on  a female  child  under 

the  age  of  ten  years,  the  confent  or  non-confent  is 

immaterial,  as  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  infufficient 

judgment.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  even  of  opinion, 

that  fuch  profligacy  committed  on  an  infant  under 

twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  difcretion  by  common 

law,  either  with  or  without  confent,  amounts  to  a 

% 

rape  and  felony.  But  the  decifions  of  the  courts 
have,  generally,  been  founded  on  the  ftatute  above- 
mentioned. 

A male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
is  deemed,  by  the  law,  incapable  of  committing,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  a rape,  from  a 
prefumed  imbecility  both  of  body  and  mind.  This 
detcflable  crime  being  executed  in  fecrecy,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  being  confined  to  the  party  injured, 
it  is  juft  that  her  Angle  teftimony  fhould  be  adducible 
in  proof  of  the  fa<ft.  Yet  the  excellent  obfervation 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  merits  peculiar  attention:  “ It 
4C  is  an  accufation,”  fays  he,  “ eafy  to  be  made,  and 
“ harder  to  be  proved;  but  harder  to  be  defended 
“ by  the  party  accufed,  though  innocent.”  He  then 
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relates  two  extraordinary  cafes  of  malicious  profecu- 
tion  for  this  crime,  which  had  fallen  under  his  own 
cognizance;  and  concludes,  “ I mention  thefe  in- 
<c  fiances,  that  we  may  he  more  cautions  upon  trials 
<c  of  offences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the-  court  and 
<c  jury  may,  with  fo  much  eafe,  be  impofed  upon, 
“ without  great  care  and  vigilance;  the  heinoufnefs  of 
“ the  offence  many  tittles  transporting  the  judge  and 
<e  jury  with  fo  much  indignation,  that  they  are  over- 
“ haflily  carried  to  the  convi&ion  of  the  perfon  ac- 
“ cufed  thereof,  by  the  confident  teftimony  of  fome- 

times  falfe  and  malicious  wadies.”  Collateral 
and  concurrent  circumliances  of  time  and  place 
appearances  of  violence  on  examination,  See . arc, 
therefore,  neceffary  to  be  added  to  the'  mere  affir- 
mative evidence  of  the  profecutor.  And  the  infpeciion 
of  a furgepn  is  often  required,  to  afeertain  the  reality 
of  the  alleged  violence.  On  fuch  occafions,  his  tes- 
timony ftiould  be  given  with  all  poffible  delicacy,  as 
well  as  with  the  utmofl  caution.  Even  external  figns 
of  injury  may  originate  from  difeafe,  of  which  the 
following  examples,  which  have  occurred  in  Man- 
chefler,  are  adduced  on  very  refpectable  authorities. 

A girl,  about  four  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  on  account  of  a mortifi- 
cation in  the  female  organs,  attended  with  great  fore- 
nefs  and  general  depreffion  of  ffrength.  She  had 

* Thefe  circumliances  are  particularly  adverted  to  in  the  Mofaic 
Law.  See  Dcut.  xxii.  *5,  26,  27. 
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been  in  bed  with  a boy,  fourteen  years  old;  and  there 
was  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  he  had  taken  criminal  li- 
berties with  her.  The  mortification  increafed,  and  the 
child  died.  The  boy,  therefore,  was  apprehended, 
and  tried  at  the  Lancafter  affizes;  but  was  acquitted 
on  fufficient  evidence,  that  feveral  inflances  of  a fi- 
milar  difeafe  had  appeared,  near  the  fame  period  of 
time,  in  which  there  was  no  poflibility  of  injury  or 
guilt.  In  one  of  thefe  cafes  the  body  was  opened 
after  death.  The  diforder  had  been  a typhus  fever, 
accompanied  with  the  mortification  of  the  pudenda . 
There  was  no  evident  caufe  of  this  extraordinary 
fymptom  difcoverable  on  infpe&ion.  The  lumbar 
glands  were  of  a dark  colour;  but  all  the  I'ifcera. 
were  found.* 

XVII.  Concerning  nuifances , the  invefligation  and 
teflimony  of  the  faculty  may  be  required,  whenever 
they  are  of  a nature  offenfive  by  the  vapours  which 
they  emit,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  community.  The  law  defines  any 
thing  that  worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage, 
to  be  a nuifance.f  Thus  if  a perfon  keep  hogs,  or 
other  noifome  animals,  fo  near  the  houfe  of  another, 
that  the  flench  incommodes  him,  and  renders  the  air 
unwholefome,  this  is  a nuifance;  becaufe  it  deprives 
him  of  the  enjoyments  and  benefits  of  his  habitation. 
A fmelting-houfe  for  lead,  the  fmoke  of  which  kills 

* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XVIII. 

f See  Blackftone’s  Comment,  bookiii.  ch.  xiii.jandbookiv.  cfr. 
xiii. 
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the  grafs  and  corn,  and  injures  the  cattle  of  a neigh- 
bouring proprietor  of  land,  is  deemed  a nuifance. 
Dye  -houfes,  tanning-yards,  Sc c.  are  nuifances,  if  erec- 
ted fo  near  a water-courfe,  as  to  corrupt  the  bream. 
But  a chandler’s  factory,  even  when  fituated  in  a 
crowded  town,  is  faid  to  be  privileged  from  aClion 
or  indiChnent,  becaufe  candles  arc  regarded  as  necef- 
faries  of  life.  Hawkins,  however,  quebions  the  au- 
thority of  this  opinion,  fince  the  making  of  candles 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  country  without  annoy- 
ance.! But  this  is  fcarcely  practicable  in  a populous 
neighbourhood : and  as  Lord  Mansfield  has  ad- 
judged, that,  in  fuch  cafes,  what  makes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  being  and  property  uncomfortable  is,  in  the 
view  of  the  law,  a nuifance;*  various  works  and 
trades,  effential  to  the  happinefs  and  intereb  of  the 
community,  may  fall  under  this  conbruCtion.  But 
chemibry,  mechanics,  and  other  arts  and  fciences, 
furnifii  methods  of  diminifhing  or  obviating  almob 
every  fpecies  of  noifome  vapour:  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  vitriol  works,  aquafortis  works, 
marine  acid  bleaching-works,  the  fingeing  of  velvets. 
See.  may  be  carried  on  with  very  little  inconvenience 
to  a neighbourhood,  by  means  neither  difficult  nor 
expenfive.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 

the  bufinefs  of  the  dyer,  the  fell-monger,  the  tanner, 

% 

the  butcher,  and  the  chandler:  and  as  thefe,  with 
many  other  difgubful  trades  are,  in  forne  degree, 
neceflary  in  large  towns,  jubice  and  policy  require, 

f i Hawk.  199.  Burn’s  Juftice,  vol.  iii.p.  339. 

* Burron.  Mansfield,  333.  Burn  U.  S. 

VOL.  II.  H II 
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that  they  fliould  only  be  profecuted  as  nuifances,  when 
not  condu&ed  In  the  lead  offenfive  mode  poffible.  To 
guard  againfl  arbitrary  powers  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  the  decifion  and  invefligation  of 
fuch  points  perfectly  confident  with  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeft,  the  reference  fliould  be  made  to  a jury;  or 
at  lead,  any  individual  fhould  be  allowed  an  appeal 
to  one,  if  he  think  himfelf  aggrieved. 

The  frequency  of  fires,  in  large  manufa&uring 
towns,  makes  it  expedient  that  magiflrates,  or  com- 
mififioners,  fliould  be  authorized  to  fcrutinize  rigidly 
into  the  caufes  of  them,  when  they  occur;  to  punifh 
negleft  or  careleflnefs,  as  well  as  malicious  intention; 
and  to  enforce  fuitable  meafures  of  prevention.  The 
plans  propofed  for  this  lad  very  important  purpofe 
by  Mr.  Hartley  and  Lord  Stanhope  have  been  proved 
to  be  effe&ual,  and  are  not  expenfive.  The  adoption 
of  them,  therefore,  or  of  other  means  which  may 
hereafter  be  difcovered,  fliould  be  required,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  in  cafes  deemed  by  infurers  doubly 
hazardous . 

XVIII.  It  is  a complaint  made  by  coroners,  ma- 
giflrates,  and  judges,  that  medical  gentlemen  are 
often  reluffant  in  the  performance  of  the  offices  re- 
quired from  them  as  citizens  qualified,  by  profeffional 
knowledge,  to  aid  the  execution  of  public  judice. 
Thefe  offices,  it  mud  be  confeiTed,  are  generally  pain- 
ful, always  inconvenient,  and  occafion  an  interruption 
to  bufinefs,  of  a nature  not  to  be  eafily  appreciated  or 
compenfated.  But  as  they  admit  of  no  fubflitution, 
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they  are  to  be  regarded  as  appropriate  debts  to  the 
community,  which  neither  equity  nor  patriotifm  will 
allow  to  be  cancelled. 

When  a phyfician  or  furgeon  is  called  to  give  evi- 
dence, he  fhould  avoid,  as  much  as  pofhble,  all  ob- 
fcure  and  technical  terms,  and  the  unneceffary 
difplay  of  medical  erudition.  He  fhould  deliver, 
alfo,  what  he  advances,  in  the  pured  aud  mod 
delicate  language,  confident  with  the  nature  of  the 
fubjecd  in  quedion. — When  two  or  more  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  are  to  offer  their  opinions  or  tedirnony, 
it  would  fometimes  tend  to  obviate  contrariety,  if 
they  were  to  confer  freely  with  each  other  before 
their  public  examination.  Intelligent  and  honed  men, 
fully  acquainted  with  their  refpeffive  means  of  in- 
formation, are  much  lefs  likely  to  differ,  than  when  no 
communication  has  previoudy  taken  place.  Several 
years  ago,  a trial  of  confiderable  confequence  occurred, 
relative  to  a large  copper  work  ; and  two  phyficians 
of  eminence  were  fummoned  to  the  affizes,  to  bear  tes- 
timony concerning  the  falubrity  or  infalubrity  of  the 
fmoke  iffuingfrom  the  furnaces.  The  evidence  they 
offered  was  entirely  contradictory.  One  grounded 
his  tedirnony  on  the  general  prefumption  that  the 
ores  of  copper  contain  arfenic ; and  confequently  that 
the  edluvia,  proceeding  from  the  roading  of  them, 
mud  be  poifonous  becaufe  arfenical.  The  other  had 
made  affual  experiments  on  the  ore  employed  in  the 
works  under  profecution,  and  on  the  vapours  which 
it  yielded : he  was  thus  furnidied  with  full  proof 
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that  no  arfenic  was  difcoverable  in  either.  But  the 
affirmative  prevailed  over  the  negative  teftimony, 
from  the  authority  of  the  phyfician  who  delivered  it ; 
an  authority  which  he  probably  would  not  have  mis- 
applied, if  he  had  been  antecedently  acquainted  with 
the  decifive  trials  made  by  his  opponent.* 

XIX.  It  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  fanctioned  by 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath,  that  in  judicial  teftimony, 
the  truth , the  whole  truth , and  nothing  but  the  truth 
lhall  be  delivered.  A witnefs,  therefore,  is  under  a 
facrcd  obligation  to  ufe  his  beft  endeavours  that  his 
mind  be  clear  and  collefted,  unawed  by  fear,  and  un- 
influenced by  favour  or  enmity.  But  in  criminal  pro- 
fecutions,  which  afteft  the  life  of  the  perfon  accufed, 
fcruples  will  be  apt  to  arife  in  one  who,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education,  has  been  accuftomed 
to  ferious  reflexion,  yet  has  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  political  ethics.  It  is  incum- 
bent, therefore,  on  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to  fettle 
their  opinions  concerning  the  right  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  to  inflift  capital  puniftiment  ; the  moral  and 
focial  ends  offuch  punifhment  ; the  limits  prefcribed 
to  the  exercife  of  the  right ; and  the  duty  of  a citizen 
to  give  full  efficiency  to  the  laws. 

The  magiftrate’s  right  to  inflift  puniftiment,  and 
the  ends  of  fuch  puniftiment,  though  intimately 
connected,  are  in  their  nature  diftiinft.  The  right  is 
clearly  a fubftitution  or  transfer  of  that  which  be- 

# See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XIX. 
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longs  to  every  individual,  by  the  law  of  nature,  viz. 
inffant  felf-defence,  and  fecurity  from  future  violence 
or  wrong.  The  ends  are  more  comprehenfive,  ex- 
tending not  only  to  complete  fecurity  againft  offence, 
but  to  the  correction  and  improvement  of  the  offen- 
der himfelf,  and  to  counteract  in  others  the  difpofition 
to  offend.  Penal  laws  are  to  be  regulated  by  this 
ftandard ; and  the  lenity  or  feverity,  with  which  they 
are  executed,  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  exaCtly  propor- 
tionate to  it.  In  different  circumftances,  either  per- 
fonal  or  public  confiderations  may  preponderate:  and 
in  cafes  of  great  moral  atrocity,  or  when  the  common 
wea  is  effentially  injured,  all  regard  to  the  reformation 
of  a criminal  is  fuperfeded;  and  his  life  is  juftly  for- 
feited to  the  good  of  fociety.  In  the  participation  of 
the  benefits  of  the  focial  union,  he  has  virtually  ac- 
ceded to  its  conditions,  and  the  violation  of  its  fun- 
damental articles  renders  him  a rebel  and  an  enemy, 
to  be  expelled  or  dedroyed,  both  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
curity, and  as  an  awful  warning  to  others.  When 
capital  puniihments  are  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
moll  humane  and  fcrupulous  witnefs  may  confider 
himfelf  as  facrificing  private  emotions  to  public  jus- 
tice and  focial  order;  and  that  he  is  performing 
an  aCt  at  once  beneficial  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind.  For  political  and  moral  economy  can 
iublift  in  no  community,  without  the  fleady  execu- 
tion of  wife  and  falutary  laws:  and  every  atrocious 
act,  perpetrated  with  impunity,  operates  as  a terror 
to  the  innocent,  a fnare  to  the  unwary,  and  an 
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incentive  to  the  flagitious.  The  criminal,  alfo, 
who  evades  the  fentence  of  juftice,  like  one  infe&ed 
with  the  peftilence,  contaminates  all  whom  he  ap- 
proaches. He,  therefore,  who,  from  falfe  tendernefs, 
or  mifguided  confcience,  has  prevented  convi&ioti,  by 
withholding  the  neceffary  proofs,*  is  an  acceflary  to 
all  the  evils  which  enfue.  The  maxim,  that  it  is 
better  ten  villains  Jhould  be  dje  barged  than  a Jingle 
perfon  fujjer  by  a wrong  adjudication , is  one  of  thofe 
partial  truths  which  are  generally  mifapplied,  becaufe 
not  accurately  underftood.  It  is  certainly  eligible  that 
the  rules  and  the  forms  of  law  fliould  be  fo  precife 
and  immutable,  as  not  to  involve  the  innocent  in  any 
decificn  obtained  by  corruption,  or  dilated  by  paflion 
and  prejudice;  though  this  fliould  fometimes  fur- 
nifli  an  outlet  for  the  efcape  of  aftual  offenders.  The 
plea,  alfo,  may  have  fome  validity,  in  crimes  of  a 
nature  chiefly  political,  (with  which,  however,  the 
faculty  can  profeflionally  have  no  concern,)  fuch  as 
coining  and  forgery,  or  in  cafes  wherein  the  punifli- 
ment  much  exceeds  the  evil  or  turpitude  of  the 
offence.  For  Lord  Bacon  has  well  obferved,  that 
“ over-great  penalties,  befides  their  acerbity,  deaden 
<e  the  execution  of  the  law.,,f  And  when  they  are 

* “ The  cath  adminiftered  to  the  witnefs  is  not  only  that 
“ what  he  depofes  Hull  be  true,  but  that  he  fhall  alfo  depofe  the 
“ whole  truth : So  that  he  is  not  to  conceal  any  part  of  what  he 
t(  knows , whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point  or  not” — 
Blackftone,  book  iii.  ch.  xxiii. 

f See  propofol  for  amending  the  Laws  of  England.— Bacon’s 
Works,  4 to.  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 
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difcovered  to  be  unjudly  inflicted,  its  authority  is 
impaired,  its  fanCtity  difhonoured,  and  veneration 
gives  place  to  difgud  and  abhorrence. 

But  the  dread  of  innocent  blood  being  brought  upon 
us , by  explicit  and  honed  teftimony,  is  one  of  thofe 
fuperditions  which  the  nurfe  has  taught,  and  which 
a liberal  education  ought  to  purge  from  the  mind: 
and  if,  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  innocence 
fliould  unfortunately  be  involved  in  the  punifhment 
of  guilt,  we  fliall  affuredly  dand  acquitted  before 
God  and  our  own  confciences.  The  convict  himfelf, 
lamentable  as  his  fate  mud  be  regarded,  may  derive 
confolation  from  the  reflection,  that,  though  his  fen- 
tence  be  unjud,  cc  he  falls  for  his  country,  whilfl  he 
tc  fuffers  under  the  operation  of  thofe  rules,  by  the 
“ general  effect  and  tendency  of  which  the  welfare  of 
tc  the  community  is  maintained  and  upheld.”* 

XX.  When  profeflional  tedimony  is  required,  in 
cafes  of  fuch  peculiar  malignity  as  to  excite  general 
horror  and  indignation,  a virtuous  mind,  even  though 
fcrupulous  and  timid,  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  too 
violent  impreffions ; and  to  transfer  to  the  accufed 
that  dread  and  averflon,  which,  before  conviction, 
fliould  be  confined  to  the  crime,  and  as  much  as  pof- 
flble  withheld  from  the  fuppofed  offender.  If  the 
charge,  for  indance,  be  that  of  parricide,  accom- 
pliflied  by  poifon,  and  accompanied  with  deliberate 
malice,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty;  the  invedigation 
fliould  be  made  with  calm  and  unbiaffed  precifion,  and 

* faley’s  Moral  and  Political  Phil.  b.  vi.  ch.  ix.  p.  553,  4to. 
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the  teftimony  delivered  with  no  colouring  of  paffion, 
nor  with  any  deviation  from  the  /implicit}  of  truth. 
When  circumjlantial  proofs  are  adduced,  they  fhould 
be  arranged  in  the  moft  lucid  order,  that  they  may 
be  contrafted  and  compared,  in  all  their  various  re- 
lations, with  facility  and  accuracy;  and  that  their 
weight  may  be  feparately  and  collectively  determined 
in  the  balance  of  juftice.  For,  in  fuch  evidence, 
there  fubfifts  a regular  gradation  from  the  flighted 
prefumption  to  complete  moral  certainty:  and 

if  the  witnefs  pofiefs  fuflicient  information  in  this 
branch  of  philofophical  and  juridical  fcience,  he  will 
always  be  competent  to  fecure  himfelf,  and  on  many 
occaflons  the  court  alfo,  from  fallacy  and  error.  The 
Marquis  de  Beccaria  has  laid  down  the  following 
excellent  theorems,  concerning  judicial  evidence: — 
tc  When  the  proofs  of  a crime  are  dependent  on  each 
<c  other,  that  is,  when  the  evidence  of  each  witnefs, 
taken  feparately,  proves  nothing;  or  when  all  the 
46  proofs  are  dependent  upon  one,  the  number  of 
44  proofs  neither  increafes  nor  diminiflies  the  proba- 
44  bility  of  the  faCt ; for  the  force  of  the  whole  is  no 
<£  greater  than  the  force  of  thofe  on  which  they  de- 
44  pend;  and  if  this  fail,  they  all  fall  to  the  ground. 
44  When  the  proofs  are  independent  of  each  other, 
sc  the  probability  of  the  fa<fl  increafes  in  proportion  to 
<c  the  number  of  proofs;  for  the  falfehood  of  one 

44  does  not  diminifli  the  veracity  of  another 

<c  The  proofs  of  a crime  may  be  divided  into  two 
44  clalfes,  perfect  and  imperfeCl.  1 call  thofe  perfeft. 
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“ which  exclude  the  pofUbility  of  innocence;  imper- 
*c  fe&,  thofe  which  do  not  exclude  this  poflibility. 
“ Of  the  firft,  one  only  is  futHcicnt  for  condemnation 
“ of  the  fecond,  as  many  are  required  as  form  a per- 
“ fe£t  proof ; that  is  to  fay,  each  of  thefe,  feparately 
“ taken,  does  not  exclude  the  poflibility  of  innocence; 
<c  it  is  neverthelefs  excluded  by  their  union.”* 


* Beccaria’s  EiTay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments,  ch.  xiv. 
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II.  NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS \ 


. . . . “ Lo  ! a goodly  Hofpital  afcends, 

“ In  which  they  bade  each  lenient  aid  be  nigh, 

“ That  could  the  lick  bed  fmooth  of  that  fad  company. 

“ It  was  a worthy  edifying  light, 

“ And  gives  to  human  kind  peculiar  grace, 

“ To  fee  kind  hands  attending  day  and  night, 

“ With  tender  miniftry,  from  place  to  place: 

“ Some  prop  the  head;  fome,  from  the  pallid  face 
“ Wipe  off  the  faint  cold  dews  weak  nature  Iheds; 

“ Some  reach  the  healing  draught ; the  whilft  to  chafe 
“ The  fear  fupreme,  around  their  foften’d  beds, 

“ Some  holy  man  by  prayer  all  opening  heaven  dilpreds.” 

Thomson’s  Caflle  of  Indolence;  Canto  ii 


A 

DISCOURSE 

ON 

% 

HOSPITAL  DUTIES: 

BEING  AN 

ANNIVERSARY  SERMON, 

PREACHED  IN  MAY  1791} 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  INFIRMARY  AT  LIVERPOOL.* 


“ Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  feafon  we  Jball 
“ reap , if  we  faint  not." — Galat.  vi.  9. 

IF  we  confider  the  circumftances  of  man,  as  placed 
in  this  great  theatre  of  action ; as  connected  with 
his  fellow-creatures  by  various  ties  and  relations; 
and  with  God  himfelf,  his  creator  and  judge:  if  we 
confider  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  and  that  thefe  are  talents  committed  to  his 

truft,  capable  of  indefinite  degrees  of  improvement, 

* 

and  which  the  Lord,  at  his  coming,  will  demand 
with  ufury;  we  lhall  fee  the  fulled  reafon  for  the 
apoflolical  injunction,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing , and 


* See  Notes  and  Illuftrations,  No.  XX. 
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rejoice  in  the  affurance,  that  in  due  feafm  we  Jhall 

reap , if  we  faint  not.  The  fphere  of  human  duty  has 

no  limits  to  its  extent.  Every  advance  in  knowledge 

widens  its  boundaries  ; every  increafe  of  power  and 

wealth  multiplies  and  diversifies  the  objects  of  it ; and 

length  of  years  evinces  their  unceafing  fucceifion. 

Therefore,  whatfoever  thy  hand  fmdeth  to  do , do  it 

with  all  thy  might.  Vigour  and  perfeverance  are 

effential  to  every  noble  purfuit;  and  no  virtuous  effort 

is  in  vain.  To  be  difeouraged  by  oppofition;  to  be 

alarmed  by  danger;  or  overcome  by  difficulty,  is  a 

flate  of  mind  unfitted  for  the  Chriflian  warfare. 

* 

But  the  prefent  interefiing  occafion  calls  for  a fpe- 
cific  application  of  the  precept  contained  in  our  text. 
What  is  juft  and  true,  concerning  the  whole  duty  pf 
man,  muff  be  equally  jufl  and  true  of  every  individual 
branch  of  moral  and  religious  obligation:  and  it 
can  require  no  deep  refearch,  no  abflrufe  inveftigation, 
to  work  conviction  on  our  minds,  that  the  higher  is 
the  objefl  we  have  in  view,  the  more  a£tive  and  in- 
ceffant  fhould  be  our  exertions  in  the  attainment  of  it. 
The  inftitution,  which  now  claims  your  mod  ferious 
attention,  is  founded  on  the  wifejl  policy;  adapted 
to  the  nobleft  purpofes  of  humanity;  and  capable  of 
being  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  everlajling  welfare 
of  mankind. 

The  wiflom  of  fuch  charitable  foundations  can 
admit  of  no  difpute.  On  the  lower  claffes  of  our 
fellow-citizens  alone,  we  depend  for  food,  for  rai- 
ment, for  the  habitations  in  which  we  dwell,  and  for 
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all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  But  health 
is  elTential  to  their  capacity  for  labour;  and  in  this 
labour,  I fear,  it  is  too  often  facrificed.  An  addi- 
tional obligation,  therefore,  to  afford  relief,  fprings 
from  fo  affecting  a confideration.  Ke  "who  at  once 
toils  and  fuffers  for  our  benefit,  has  a multiplied  claim 
to  our  fupport;  and  to  withhold  it,  wrould  be  equally 
chargeable  with  folly,  ingratitude,  and  inj office. 

But  humanity  prompts,  when  the  ffill  voice  of 
wifdom  is  not  heard.  Sicknefs,  complicated  with 
poverty,  has  pleas,  that  to  a feeling  mind  are  irre- 
fiffible.  To  weep  with  thofe  that  weep , was  the  cha- 

r 

rafter  of  our  Divine  Maffer;  and,  to  the  honour  of 
our  nature,  we  are  capable  of  the  fame  generous 
fympathy.  Vain  and  idle,  however,  are  the  fofteft 
emotions  of  the  mind,  when  they  lead  not  to  corres- 
pondent aftions  : and  he  who  views  the  naked, 
without  clothing  them,  and  thofe  who  are  fick,  with- 
out miniftering  unto  them,  incurs  the  dreadful  de- 
nunciation, Depart  from  me , ye  curfed , into  everlafing 
fire , prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels . For  in - 

afmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  leaf  of  thefe  my 
brethren , ye  did  it  not  unto  me. 

It  were  an  eafy  and  pleafing  talk  to  enlarge  on 
thefe  general  topics.  But  they  come  not  fufficiently 
u home  to  men’s  bufinefs  and  bofoms and  honour- 
ed as  I am,  by  being  thus  called  to  the  privilege  of 
addrefling  you,  I feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  be  more 
appropiate,  by  fuggefting  to  your  candid  attention 
the  diffinfl  and  relative  duties  attached  to  the  feverai 

l -V  * * • »■  • i 
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orders,  which  compofe  this  moft  excellent  community. 
Permit  me  therefore  to  claim  your  indulgence,  whilft 
I offer,  with  all  deference  and  refpeCt,  but  with  the 
plainnefs  and  freedom  of  gofpel  fincerity,  a few  words 
of  exhortation : 

I.  To  the  Faculty; 

II.  T 'o  the  Officers  and  Superintendants; 

III.  To  the  Clergy; 

And  laftly,  To  the  general  Body  of  Trus- 
tees and  Contributors. 

I.  To  the  Faculty.  As  man  is  placed  by  Divine 
Providence  in  a fituation  which  involves  a variety  of 
mterelfs  and  duties,  often  complicated  and  mixed  to- 
gether, the  motives  which  influence  human  actions 
muff  neceffarily  be  mixed  and  complicated.  Wifdom 
and  virtue  confiA  in  the  feleCtion  of  thofe  which  are 
fit  and  good,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  all  by  a juft 
appreciation  of  their  comparative  dignity  and  import- 
ance. In  the  acceptance  of  your  profeflional  offices, 
in  this  Infirmary,  it  is  prefumed  that  you  have  been 
governed  by  the  love  of  reputation;  by  the  defire  of 
acquiring  knowledge  and  experience ; and  by  that 
fpirit  of  philanthropy , which  delights  in  and  is  never 
weary  of  well-doing.  Let  us  briefly  confider  each 
of  thefe  principles  of  action,  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  regulated. 

If  we  analize  the  love  of  reputation , as  it  exifis  in 
liberal  and  well-informed  minds,  it  will  be  found  to 
fpring  from  the  love  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence. For  of  what  value  is  praife,when  not"  founded 
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on  defert?  But  . the  confcioafnefs  of  defert,  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature,  is  ever  attended  with  felf* 
approbation:  and  this  delightful  emotion,  which  is 
at  once  the  concomitant,  and  the  reward  of  virtue, 
widely  expands  its  operation,  and  by  a focial  fympa- 
thy,  encircles  all  who  are  the  witnefles  or  judges  of 
our  generous  deeds.  From  the  fame  principle,  piety 
itfelf  derives  its  origin.  For  how  fhall  he  who  loveth 
not,  or  is  regardlefs  of  the  approbation  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  feen,  love  or  regard  the  favour  of 
God,  whom  he  hath  not  feen! 

But  let  us  remember  not  to  fubflitute  for  the 
legitimate  and  magnanimous  love  of  fame,  that  fpu- 
rious  and  fordid  paflion  which  feeks  applaufe  by 
gratifying  the  caprices,  by  indulging  the  prejudices, 
and  by  impofing  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  To  court 
the  public  favour  by  adulation,  or  empirical  arts,  is 
meannefs  and  hypocrify ; to  claim  it  by  high  and 
affumed  pretenfions,  is  arrogance  and  pride ; and  to 
exalt  our  own  chara&er  by  the  depreciation  of  that 
of  our  competitor,  is  to  convert  honourable  emulation 
into  profelhonal  enmity  and  injuftice. 

You  have  been  elevated  by  the  fuffrages  of  your 
fellow-citizens:  you  have  been  honoured  by  their 
favour  and  confidence:  rejoice  in  the  diflinttion  con- 
ferred upon  you;  fulfil  with  afliduity  and  zeal  the 
trufl  repofed  in  you;  and  by  being  unwearied  in  well- 
doing, rife  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  public 
favour  and  celebrity! 

VOL.  II.  ' 
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The  acqidfition  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  a 
farther  incentive  to  your  generous  exertions  in  this 
receptacle  of  difeafe  and  mifery.  It  is  one  important 
defign  of  the  inftitution  itfelf;  which  affords  peculiar 
advantages  for  afeertaining  the  operation  of  remedies, 
and  the  comparative  merit  of  different  modes  of  me- 
dical and  chirurgical  treatment.  For  the  ftri&  rules 
which  are  enjoined  ; the  fleadinefs  with  which  their 
obfervance  is  enforced;  and  the  unremitting  atten- 
dance of  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  make  accurate 
obfervations,  and  to  note  every  fymptom,  whether 
regular  or  anomalous,  in  the  difeafes  under  cure;  are 
circumffances  incompatible  with  ihe  ordinary  domeftic 
care  of  the  Tick.  To  avail  yourfelves  of  them,  there- 
fore, is  agreeable  to  found  policy,  and  confonant  to 
the  pureft  juftice  and  humanity.  For  every  improve- 
ment in  the  healing  art  is  a public  good,  beneficial 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  former 
in  a proportionably  greater  degree,  as  they  are  more 
numerous,  and  confequently  more  frequently  the 
obje&s  of  it.  On  this  point,  however,  peculiar  deli- 
cacy is  required  ; and  as  the  diferetionary  power 
with  which  you  are  entruifed,  is  almofl  without  con- 
troul,  it  fliould  be  exercifed  with  the  niceft  honour 
and  probity.  When  novelties  in  pra&ice  are  intro- 
duced, be  careful  that  they  are  conformable  to  reafon 
and  analogy  * that  no  facrifice  be  made  to  fane  fa! 
hypothefis,  or  experimental  curioiity;  that  the  in- 
flittion  of  paia  or  fullering  be,  as  much  as  poilibie,. 
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avoided  ; and  that  the  end  in  view  fully  warrant  the 
means  for  its  attainment. 

But  your  nobleft  call  to  duty  and  exertion  arifes 
from  the  exalted  fpirit  of  philanthropy:  and  on  this 
occafion  I may  addrefs  you  individually,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  firfl  of  orators  to  the  fovereign  of  im- 
perial Rome:  Nihil  habet  for  tuna  tna  majus  quam 
utpojjis,  nec  ?iatura  jnelius  quam  ut  veils  ^fervare  quam 
plurimos.  It  is  your  honour  and  felicity  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  which  leads  you,  like  our 
bleded  Lord,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  to  go  about 
doing  good ; healing  the  fick,  and  curing  all  manner 
of  difeafes.  To  you  learning  has  opened  her  ftores, 
that  they  may  be  applied  to  the  fublimed  purpofes; 
to  alleviate  pain;  to  raife  the  drooping  head;  to  re- 
new the  rofes  of  the  cheek,  and  the  fparkling  of  the 
eye;  and  thus  to  gladden,  whilft  you  lengthen  life. 
Let  this  hofpital  be  the  theatre  on  which  you  difplay, 
with  affiduous  and  perfevering  care,  your  fcience, 
fkill,  and  humanity:  and  let  the  manner  correfpond 
with,  and  even  heighten,  the  meafure  of  your  bene- 
volence. With  patience  hear  the  tale  of  fymptoms; 
filence  not  hardily  the  murmurs  of  a troubled  mind; 
and  by  the  kindnefs  of  your  looks  and  words,  evince 
that  Chriflian  condefcenfion  may  be  compatible  with 
profeflional  deadinefs  and  dignity. 

It  is,  I trud,  an  ill-founded  opinion,  that  compadion 
is  not  the  virtue  of  a furgeon.  This  branch  of  the 
profedion  has  been  charged  with  hardnefs  of  heart : 
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and  Tome  of  its  members  have  formerly  julfified  the 
fligma,  by  ridiculing  all  foftnefs  of  manners;  by  af- 
fuming  the  contrary  deportment;  and  by  fludioufly 
banidling  from  their  minds  that  fympathy,  which  they 
falfely  fuppofed  would  be  unfuitable  to  their  character, 
and  unfavourable  to  the  practical  exercife  of  their 
art.  But  different  fentiments  now  prevail.  And  a 
diftin&ion  fhould  ever  be  made  between  true  com- 
panion, and  that  unmanly  pity  which  enfeebles  the 
mind;  which  fhrinks  from  the  light  of  woe ; which 
infpires  timidity;  and  deprives  him,  who  is  under  its 
influence,  of  all  capacity  to  give  relief.  Genuine 
compaffion  roufes  the  attention  of  the  foul;  gives 
energy  to  all  its  powers ; fuggefls  expedients  in  dan- 
ger; incites  to  vigorous  affion  and  difficulty;  and 
ftrengthens  the  hand  to  execute,  with  promptitude, 
the  purpofes  of  the  head.  The  pity  which  you  fhould 
reprefs,  is  a turbulent  emotion.  The  commiferation 
which  you  fhould  cultivate,  is  a calm  principle.  It 
is  benevolence  itfelf  direffed  forcibly  tq  a fpecific  ob- 
je£h  And  the  frequency  of  fuch  obje&s  diminifhes 
not,  but  augments  its  energy:  for  it  produces  a tone 
or  conflitution  of  mind,  conftantly  in  unifon  with 
fuffering;  and  prepared,  on  every  call,  to  afford  the 
full  meafure  of  relief.  Appear, -therefore,  to  your 
patients  to  be  actuated  by  that  fellow-feeling,  which 
nature,  education,  and  Chrifbanity  require.  Make 
their  cafes,  in  a reafonable  degree,  your  own;  and 
whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  Jhould  do  unto  you , d& 
ye  even  fo  unto  them . 
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II.  To  you,  the  Officers  and  Superinten- 
dants  of  this  hofpital,  we  may  juflly  afcrihe  views 
the  mod  pure  and  public-fpir  ted.  But  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  charity,  however  fmcere,  can  only  be  ren- 
dered ufefully  efficient  by  due  attention  to,  and  fleady 
perfeverance  in,  the  wifeft  means  for  its  accomplifh- 
men.t.  On  the  miftaken  humanity  of  crowding  your 
wards  with  numerous  patients,  by  which  difeafe  is 
generated,  and  death  multiplied  in  all  its  horrors  ; on 
the  fatal  calculations  of  favings  in  medicines,  diet, 
or  clothing;  and  on  a drift  attention  to  ventilation, 
cleanlinefs,  and  all  the  domeflic  arrangements,  which 
have  order,  utility,  or  comfort  for  their  objefts ; I 
truft  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge.  But  you  will  fuller 
me,  1 hope,  to  offer  a few  hints  on  the  moral  and 
religious  application  of  the  Inllitution  which  you  go- 
vern ; a topic  hitherto  little  noticed,  though  of  high 
importance. 

The  vilitation  of  ficknefs  is  a wife  and  kind  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  intended  to  humble,  to  refine, 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart : and  its  falutary  influ- 
ence extends  beyond  the  fufferer,  to  thofe  relatives 
and  friends,  whofe  office  it  is  to  miuifter  unto  him ; 
exciting  tendernefs  and  commiferation;  drawing  cfofer 
the  bonds  of  affeftion;  and  roufmg  to  exertions,  vir- 
tuous in  their  nature,  profitable  to  man,  and  well- 
pleafmg  to  God.  A parent,  foothed  and  fupported 
under  the  angu’fh  of  pain,  by  the  loving  kindnefs  of 
his  children;  a hufband  nurl'ed  with  unwearied  affi- 
duity  by  the  partner  of  his  bed ; a child  experiencing 
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all  the  tendernefs  of  paternal  and  maternal  love ; are 
fituations  which  form  the  ground-work  of  domeftic 
virtue,  and  domeftic  felicity.  They  leave  indelible 
imprellions  on  the  mind,  impreftions  which  exalt  the 
moral  character,  and  render  us  better  men,  better 
citizens,  and  better  Chriftians.  It  is  wifdom,  there- 
fore, and  duty,  not  to  fruftrate  the  benevolent 
conftitutions  of  Heaven,  by  diftolving  the  falutary 
connexions  of  ficknefs,  and  tranfporting  into  a public 
afylum  thofe  who  may,  with  a little  aid,  enjoy  in 
their  own  homes,  benefits  and  confolations  which, 
elfewhere,  it  is  in  the  power  of  no  one  to  confer.* 
But  numerous  are  the  fuffcrers  under  ficknefs  and 
poverty,  to  whom  your  hofpitable  doors  may  be 
opened,  with  the  higheft  moral  benefit  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  community.  When  admitted  within 
thefe  walls,  they  form  one  great  family,  of  which 
you  are  the  heads,  and  confequently  refponfible  for 
all  due  attention  to  their  prefent  behaviour,  and  to 
the  means  of  their  future  improvement.  Withdrawn 
from  the  habitations  of  penury,  floth,  and  dirtinefs; 
from  the  converlation  of  the  loofe  and  the  profligate; 
and  from  all  their  aftociates  in  vice,  they  may  here 
form  a tafte  for  the  fweets  of  cleanlinefs ; learn  the 
power  of  bridling  their  tongues ; and  be  induced,  by 
this  temporary  abfence,  to  free  themfelves  from  all 
farther  connexion  with  their  idle  and  debauched 
companions.  Let  it  be  your  fedulous  care  to  fofter 
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thefe  excellent  tendencies:  Encourage  in  the  patients 
every  attention  to  neatnefs:  Tolerate  no  filth  or  fio- 
venlinefs,  either  in  their  perfons  or  attire  : Keep  a 
ffrift  guard  on  the  decency  of  their  behaviour : Urge 
them  to  a&ive  offices  of  kindnefs  and  compaffian  to 
each  other:  Furnifh  the  convalefcents  with  bibles> 
and  with  books  of  plain  morally,  and  practical  piety, 
fuited  to  their  capacities  and  circumftances;  and 
which  will  neither  delude  the  imagination,  nor  perplex 
the  underhand ing:  Obl  ge  them  to  a regular  attend- 
ance on  the  public  worfhip  of  the  hofpital,  or  of 
tlier  refpe&ive  churches:  And,  agreeably  to  your 
Jaws,  negleft  not  to  make  provffion  for  the  hated 
and  frequent  adminiftration  of  the  boly  facrament. 
There  is  fomething  in  this  office  peculiarly  adapted  to 
comfort  and  fortify  the  mind,  under  the  preffure  of 
poverty,  pain,  and  ficknefs.  In  the  contemplat  on  of 
that  love  which  Christ  manifefled  for  us  by  his  fuf. 
ferings  and  death,  all  the  confoiation  is  experienced 
which  divine  fympathy  can  afford.  We  have  a high - 
priejl  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities^  and 
who  holds  forth  to  us  this  foothing  invitation: 

Come  unto  me , all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden , 

/ 

and  I will  give  you  reft . Promote  the  celebration  of 
an  ordinance,  adapted  thus  to  fill  the  mind  with  gra- 
titude, and  to  alleviate  every  woe.  And  let  the  exam, 
pie  of  our  Saviour’s  refignation  to  the  appointment  of 
God  be  enforced  by  it,  who  in  his  agony  exclahned. 
Father , if  it  be  thy  will , let  this  cup  pafs  from  me; 
neverthelefs > not  my  willy  but  thine  be  done . 
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III.  I doubt  not  the  cordial  and  entire  concurrence 
of  you,  my  Rev.  Brethren,  the  Clergy  who 
officiate  in  this  hofpital,  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
holy  facrament,  not  only  as  a hated,  but  as  a fre- 
quent ordinance  of  the  Inftitution.  With  you  it  will 
reft  to  obviate  every  objection  to  the  rite,  and  to  give 
it  the  full  meafure  of  fpiruual  efficacy.  Enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition  cannot  be  dreaded  in  the  offices  of 
rational  piety,-  conduced  by  thofe  who  are  rational 
and  pious : and  you  will  neither  betray  men  into 
faife  confidence,  nor  alarm  them,  when  languiffiing 
under  ficknefs  and  pain,  with  unfeafonable  terrors. 
The  fpirit  of  a 7na?i  will  fujiain  his  infirmity , hut  a 
•woundea  fptrit  who  can  bear  ? Under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  vain  will  be  the  aid  of  ikili  or  medicine, 
without  .'up^orts  and  comforts,  which  it  is  your 
facred  fun&ion  to  afford.  You  can 

r - “ minifler  to  a mind  difeafed  ; 

“ Pluck  from  the  memory  a rooted  i'orrow, 

• ‘ Ra/,e  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

“ And,  with  feme  fweet  oblivious  antidote, 

“ Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  that  perilous  fluff 

**  Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.”  Shakespeare. 

/ 

Being  thus  the  Phyficians  of  the  foul,  you  are 
effential  conflituents  of  this  enlarged  fydem  of  phi- 
lanthropy. Apply,  therefore,  with  diligence  and 
zeal,  the  fpiritual  medicines  which  it  is  your  office  to 
difpenfe.  Here  )ou  have  a wide  field  for  exhorta- 
tion^ for  correction,  and  for  inf  ruction  in  right  eoufncfs. 
Convalefcence  peculiarly  furnilhes  the  motlia  tempera 
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fandi^  the  foft  feafons  of  impreiTive  counfel.  The 
mind  is  then  open  to  ferious  conviction ; difpofed  to 
review  paid  offences  with  contrition ; and  to  look 
forward  with  fmcere  rcfolutions  of  amendment. 
Many  difeafes  are  the  immediate  confequences  of  vice  : 
and  he  who  has  recently  experienced  the  fulferings 
of  guilt,  will  deeply  feel  its  enormity ; and  cheriih 
thofe  precepts,  which  will  fecure  him  from  relapfe, 
and  convert  his  pail  mifery  into  future  bleflings. 

IV.  But  this  large  aggregate  of  good,  which  it  is 
the  deiign  of  the  prefen t anniverfary  to  commemorate, 
depends,  for  its  fupport  and  extenfion,  on  the 
general  body  of  contributors  to  the  charity. 
How  deeply  interefting,  then,  are  the  claims  which 
your  fellow-citizens  have  to  make  on  your  philan- 
thropy ! How  important  is  it  to  the  health  of 
thoufands,  in  rapid  fucceflion,  that  you  fliould  per- 
fevere  in  beneficence,  and  continue  unwearied  in  well 
doing ! Ordinary  bounty  terminates  almoft  in  the 
moment  when  it  is  bellowed.  The  object  of  it  being 
withdrawn,  folicitude  and  refponfibility  are  no  more. 
But  in  this  noble  Inflitution,  charity  exerts  itfelf  in 
fteady  and  unceafing  operations.  It  is  a ftream  ever 
full,  yet  ever  flowing;  and  through  the  grace  of 
God,  I truft,  will  be  inexhauflible.  From  your  zeal, 
your  concord,  and  liberality,  thefe  sacred  waters 
of  life  proceed.  Be  watchful  that  they  are  not 
poifoned  in  their  fource,  nor  contaminated  in  their 
progrefs.  Let  your  zeal  be  employed  in  fearching 
out  and  recommending  proper  objects  of  relief. 
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Call  to  you , according  to  the  injun&'on  of  our  Saviour, 
the  halt , and  the  maimed „ the  lame.,  and  the  blind ; 
for  they  cannot  recomp  nfe  you : Te  /hall  be  rccom- 
fenfed  at  the  refur  reclion  of  the  jujl.  Suffer  no 
prejud'ces,  either  po'itical  or  religious,  to  contraffc 
the  bounds  of  your  charity.  Pafs  net  by  on  the 
other  fide  from  a felow-c rent  ire  w'm  has  fallen 
among  thieves , becaufe  he  is  not  of  your  party,  of 
your  feft,  or  even  of  your  nation.  But,  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  have  compajjim  on  him , and  let  oil 
and  wine  be  poured  into  his  wounds  in  ttiis  h of;,  i table 
Betb.fda.  G uard,  mod  leduloufly  guard,  againlt  the 
Jfpirit  of  diffenfion.  You  are  united  in  the  labours  of 
Chriffian  love;  and  having  one  common  and  glorious 
caufe,  the  conteft  fhould  be  for  pre-enrnence  in  doing 
good,  not  for  the  gratification  of  pride,  the  indulgence 
of  refentmenr,  or  even  for  the  interefts  of  friendship.* 
To  your  liberality  in  contribution  no  appeal  can  be 
required,  no  new  incitement  can  be  urged.  What 
yoUr  judgment  approves,  what  experience  has  func- 
tioned, and  what  touches  the  tendered;  feelings  of 
your  hearts,  mud  have  pleas  that  are  irrefittble. 

It  only  remains,  then,  that  we  cordially  unite  in 
offering  our  devout  fuj  plicar  ons  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  in  behalf  of  all  thofe  who  are  afflicted  or 
diftnffed  in  mind , body^  or  ejlatc ; that  it  may  pieafe 
the  God  of  all  cor  folation  to  relieve  them , according  to 
their  fever al  tieajjities  ; giving  them  paiitnce  u ider 
■their  fujferings,  and  a happy  ifjue  out  of  all  their 

* See  Notes  and  Ilmilrations,  No.  XXII. 
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afflictions : And  finally , that  we  may  be  delivered 
from  all  hardnefs  of  heart  ; from  all  covetous  defires , 
and  inordinate  love  of  riches  ; and , having  been  taught 
that  all  our  doings , without  charity , profit  nothings 
that  this  mofi  excellent  gift,  the  bond  of  peace , and  of 
all  virtues , may  be  poured  into  us  abundantly , through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  blejf  'ed  Lord  and 
Saviour . 
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Nolc  I.  Preface.  Page  367. 

HOSPITAL  AT  MANCHESTER. 

f | ^ HIS  inflitution  comprehends  an  Infirmary, 
Lunatic  Hofpital,  and  Difpenfary  ; and  has 
now  conne&ed  with  it  a Houfe  of  Recovery,  for  the 
reception  of  patients  ill  of  contagious  fevers.  It 
provides,  alfo,  for  inoculation,  both  variolous  and 
vaccine ; and  for  the  delivery  of  pregnant  women  at 
their  own  habitations,  in  cafes  certified  by  the  ordi- 
nary midwives  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  From  the  24th  of  June  1792,  to  the 
24th  of  June  1802,  the  in-patients,  admitted  during 
the  fpace  of  ten  years,  amounted  to  8083;  of  which 
number  361  died: — the  out-patients  amounted  to 
31,890;  of  which  number  676  died : — the  home- 
patients  amounted  to  24,439;  of  which  number 
1970  died.  The  Lunatic  Hofpital  was  dlablifhed  in 
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the  year  1766;  from  which  time  to  June  24th, 
1 802,  the  patients  admitted  have  amounted  to  1 575. 
Of  this  number  627  have  been  cured;  212  have 
been  relieved;  488  have  been  difcharged  at  the 
requeft  of  their  friends  ; 171  have  died;  8 have 
been  deemed  incurable  ; and  69  remained  in  the 
houfe  on  the  24th  of  June  1802.  The  Iioufe  of 
Recovery,  for  the  admiffion  of  patients  ill  of  conta- 
gious fever,  is  appropriated  to  thofe,  who,  from 
extreme  penury,  are  incapable  of  receiving  proper 
aid  in  their  own  clofe  and  noifome  habitations,  or 
who  are  liable  to  communicate  contagion  to  a nu- 
merous family,  and,  if  in  a crowded  neighbourhood, 
even  to  perpetuate  its  virulence.  It  is  attended  by 
the  phyficians  of  the  Infirmary  ; and  is  furnifhed 
with  wine  and  medicines  from  the  funds  of  that 
charity  ; but  all  the  other  expences  are  defrayed  by 
an  eftablilhment,  entitled  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  commenced  in  the  fpring  of  1796. 

The  general  obje&s  of  this  benevolent  Inflitution 
are  threefold.  I.  To  obviate  the  generation  of  dif- 
eafes.  II.  To  prevent  the  fpread  of  them  by  conta- 
gion. III.  To  fhorten  the  duration  of  exifting 
difeafes  ; and  to  mitigate  their  evils,  by  affording  the 
necelfary  aids  and  comforts  to  thofe  who  labour 
under  them. — I.  Under  the  firft  head  are  compre- 
hended— the  infpe&ion  and  improvement  of  the 
general  accommodations  of  the  poor ; — the  prohi- 
bition of  fuch  habitations,  as  are  fo  clofe,  noifome,  or 
damp,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  rendered  tolerably 
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falubrlous : — the  removal  of  privies  placed  in  irn* 
proper  fituations ; — provifion  for  white-  wafliing  and 
cleanfing  the  houfes  of  the  poor  twice  every  year; 
attention  to  their  ventilation  by  windows  with  open 
cafements,  &c. : — the  infpe&ion  of  cotton-mills, 
or  other  factories,  at  dated  feafons;  with  regular 
returns  of  the  condition  as  to  health,  clothing,  ap- 
pearance, and  behaviour  of  the  perfons  employed  in 
them;  of  the  t'me  allowed  for  their  refreshment,  at 
breakfad  and  dinner;  and  of  the  accommodations  of 
thofe  who  are  parochial  apprentices,  or  who  are  not 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  their  parents  or 
friends: — the  limitation  and  regulation  of  lodging- 
houfes ; on  the  edabl  diment  of  caravanferas  for 
pafiengers,  or  thofe  who  come  to  feek  employment, 
unrecommended  or  unknown: — the  eftabh fhment  of 
public  warm  and  cold  baths  ; provifion  for  particular 
attention  to  the  cleaning  of  the  dreets,  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  poor;  and  for  the  fpeedy  removal 
of  dunghills,  and  every  other  fpecies  of  filth:  — the 
diminution,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  of  noxious  effluvia 
from  different  fources,  fuch  as  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  work-houfes  of  the  fellmonger,  the  yards  of  the 
tanner,  and  the  (laugh ter-houfes  of  the  butcher:-— 
the  fuperintetidance  of  the  feveral  markets ; with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  fale  of  putrid  flelh  or  filh,  and  of 
unfound  dour,  or  other  vegetable  productions. 

Under  the  fecond  general  head  are  included — the 
fpeed , removal  of  thofe  who  are  attacked  with  fymp- 
toiiis  of  lever,  from  the  cotton-mills,  or  factories,  to 
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the  habitations  of  their  parents  or  friends,  or  to 
commodious  houfes  which  may  be  fet  apart  for  the 
reception  of  the  lick,  in  the  different  diftri&s  of  Man- 
chefler  : — the  requifite  attentions  to  preclude  unne- 
celfiry  communications  with  the  fick,  in  the  houfes 
wherein  they  are  confined  ; and  to  the  fubfequent 
changing  and  ventilation  of  their  chambers,  bedding, 
and  apparel : — and  the  allowance  of  a fufficient  time 
for  perfefl  recovery,  and  complete  purification  of  their 
clothes,  before  they  return  again  to  their  works,  or 
mix  with  their  companions  in  labour.  III.  Under 
the  third  head  are  comprehended— -medical  atten- 
dance:— the  care  of  nurfes: — and  fuppliesof  medicine, 
wine,  appropriate  diet,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Houfe  of  Recovery  on 
the  31ft  of  May  1796,  to  the  31ft  of  May  1802, 
3210  patients  have  been  admitted;  of  whom  2939 
have  been  cured;  and  271  have  died. 


Note  II.  Preface . Page  2. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRINTED  COPIES  OF  THE 
MEDICAL  ETHICS, 

\ 

When  it  was  firfl  recommended  to  me  to  enlarge 
and  publifh  this  code  of  profeflional  Ethics,  I felt 
extremely  difficult  in  the  adoption  of  an  undertaking 
fo  liable  to  the  charge  of  prefumption,  in  an  individual 
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confcious  of  inadequate  powers,  andpoffeRing  no  claim 
or  authority  to  dictate  rules  to  his  medical  brethren. 
With  much  folicitude,  therefore,  I availed  myfelf  of 
the  aid  and  fupport  of  various  judicious  and  learned 
friends,  in  different  Rations  of  life,  by  communicating 
to  them  printed  copies  of  the  general  fcheme.  And 
I record  not  only  with  gratitude , but  as  the  necejfary 
fanftion  of  my  work,  the  names  of  thofe  who  have 
honoured  it  with  their  approbation  or  afliRance. 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.;  Sir  George  Baker,  bart. ; S.  A. 
Bardfley,  M.  D. ; Thomas  Butterworth  Bayley,  cfq.  ; 
FoRer  Bower,  efq;  barriRer  ; John  Crofs,  efq;  bar- 
riRer; James  Currie,  M.  D. ; Erafmus  Darwin, 
M.  D.  ; William  Falconer,  M.  D.  ; John  Ferriar, 
M.  D.;  Rev.  Thomas  Gifborne,  M.  A.  ; John  Hay- 
garth,  M.  D. ; William  Heberden,  M.  D.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  ; Samuel  Hey  wood,  efq;  ferjeant  at 
law;  Edward  Holme,  M.  D.  ; George  Lloyd,  efq; 
barriRer;  Rev.  Archdeacon  Paley;  Sir  G.  O.  Paul, 
bart.;  Robert  Percival,  of  Dublin,  M.  D.;  Mr. 
Simmons;  Richard  Warren,  M.  D.;  Right  Rev. 
Richard  Watfon,  D.  D.  BiRiop  of  Landaff;  Charles 
White,  efq;  and  William  Withering,  M.  D. 

If  it  were  not  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fwelling 
this  long  lift  of  names,  I Riould  not  omit  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  expreRing  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  many  other  refpe&able  friends,  to  whom 
copies  of  the  Medical  Ethics  were  tranfmitted,  fub* 
fequently  to  the  firfl  circulation  of  the  fcheme. 


vol.  11. 
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Note  III.  Chap.  I.  Sect . XVI. 

SITUATION,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OF  HOSPITALS. 

Ci  In  the  town  of  Funchal,  in  the  ifland  of  Ma- 
t£  deira,the  Infirmary  in  particular  drew  our  attention, 
ce  as  a model  which  might  be  adopted  in  other  coun- 
“ tries  with  great  advantage.  It  confifts  of  a long 
“ room,  on  one  fide  of  which  are  the  windows,  and 
“ an  altar  for  the  convenience  of  adminiflering  the 
cc  facrament  to  the  lick.  The  other  fide  is  divided 
6k  into  wards*  each  of  which  is  juft  big  enough  to 
<c  contain  a bed,  and  neatly  lined  with  gally-tiles. 
<6  Behind  thefe  wards,  and  parallel  to  the  room  in 
<c  which  they  hand,  there  runs  a long  gallery,  with 
“ which  each  ward  communicates  by  a door  j fo  that 
cc  the  Tick  may  be  feparately  fupplied  with  whatever 
cc  they  want,  without  diflurbing  their  neighbours.’ ' 
— See  Voyages  round  the  World , publifhed  by  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  vol.  ii.  page  8. 

In  the  year  1790,  I was  confulted  concerning  the 
fituation,  ftru&ure,  and  government  of  a large  county- 
hofpital,  about  to  be  erected ; and  I fhall  here  infert 
the  hints,  which  I then  fuggefled. 

The  situation  muff,  in  fome  meafure,  be  depen- 
dent on  local  circumftances : but,  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  thefe,  it  fhould  be  dry,  airy,  moderately 
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elevated,  at  a commodious  diftance  from  the  town, 
and  well  fupplied  with  falubrious  water.  If  fwampy  ^ 
grounds  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  parti- 
cular attention  fliould  be  paid  to  the  winds  which 
moll:' frequently  prevail,  that  it  may  be  as  little  as 
polTible  influenced  by  the  vapours  thofe  winds  are 
likely  to  convey.  The  fame  precaution  is  applicable 
to  the  fmoke  of  the  town.  The  hofpital  at  Mau- 
chefler  is  three-fourths  of  the  year  involved  in  fmoke, 
by  being  erecfled  on  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  town;  an 
evil  which  might  eafily  have  been  avoided  by  the 
choice  of  an  oppofite  fite. 

The  structure  includes  accommodation  and 
ventilation:  and  the  form  bell  adapted  ( mutatis  mu - 
tandis ) to  thefe  efllntial  purpofes  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  new  prifon  at  Manchefler,  which  is  conftru&ed 
on  the  well-known  plan  of  Mr.  Howard.  The  build- 
ing which  forms  the  gateway,  will  afford  a large  and 
commodious  room  above,  for  the  governors  of  the 
charity;  and  below,  a {hop  for  the  apothecary;  and 
a hall  for  the  reception  of  out-patients,  who  would 
thus  have  no  communication  with  the  Infirmary,  and 
confequently  incur  no  rifque  either  of  bringing  or 
carrying  back  with  them  febrile  or  other  contagion. 
The  central  part  of  the  building  is  well  adapted  for 
kitchens  aud  other  offices,  over  which  the  chapel 
might  be  conftru&ed.  The  four  radii , or  buildings 
which  project  from  the  centre,  might  each  contain  fix 
wards,  fifteen  feet  fquare  by  thirteen  high,  in  each 
(lory,  with  a gallery  interpofed.  No  ward  ihould 
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have  more  than  two  beds  in  it ; for  the  contamination 
of  the  air  arifes  chiefly  from  the  crowding  too  many 
flckperfons  in  one  chamber:  and  contagion  not  only 
fpreads  by  this  means,  but  the  patients  fuftain  great 
injury  from  the  multiplied  fpe&acles  of  fullering  to 
which  they  are  witnefl.es  in  the  large  apartments  of  an 
hofpital.  Small  chambers,  alfo,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  quickly  ventilated.  The  three  flories  fhould 
be  of  the  fame  height ; and  if  the  roof  be  lined  with 
boards  under  the  Hates,  the  temperature  of  the  highefl: 
flory  will  be  much  lefs  than  ufually  affe&ed  by  the 
heat  of  fummer,  or  cold  of  winter.  In  each  gallery 
a room  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  the  convalefcents,  and 
for  thofe  patients  who  are  able  to  quit  their  bed- 
chambers occafionally  in  the  day-time. 

In  the  provifion  for  ventilating  the  wards,  it  fhould 
be  remembered,  that  though  adequate  fupplies  of 
fresh  air  are  eflential  to  its  purity,  the  temperature 
of  it,  alfo,  mull  be  regarded  with  a view  to  falubrity. 
For  cold  is  not  only  ungrateful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
fick,  commonly  very  acute,  but  in  many  difeafes  in- 
jurious by  its  fedative  action : and  it  has  often  been 
fufpe&ed  of  giving  energy  to  infe&ion.  The  venti- 
lation, too,  fhould  be  accomplifhed  without  any  cur- 
rent of  wind  perceptible  by  the  patients ; who,  being 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  efFe&s  of  contagion,  have 
no  apprehenflon  of  danger  from  it,  but  entertain 
ftrong  prejudices  againft  a flow  of  cool  air;  efpecially 
when  in  bed,  or  afleep.  Thefe  prejudices,  if  they 
are  to  be  deemed  fuch,  claim  not  only  tendernefs,  but 
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indulgence.  For  though  filenced  by  authority,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  they  will  operate  fecretly  and 
forcibly  on  the  mind,  creating  fear,  anxiety,  and 
watchfulnefs. 

The  government  of  the  hofpital  is  an  objeft  of 
great  importance,  and  will  demand  very  mature  con- 
fideration.  The  fyftem  adopted  in  molt  of  our  cha- 
ritable inflitutions  appears  to  me  neither  fufficiently 
comprehenfive  nor  efficient;  and  fome  unhappy  dis- 
putes in  the  Manchefler  Infirmary  induced  me  to 
draw  up  the  following  proportions,  for  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  truftees : — 

I*  A committee,  for  the  purpofe  of  mediation,  fu- 
perintendance,  and  improvement,  fhould  be  chofen 
by  ballot  from  among  the  truftees : it  fhould  confifl 
of  nine  gentlemen  of  talents,  refpe lability,  and  inde- 
pendence, to  give  dignity  and  authority  to  their  pro- 
ceedings: it  fhould  be  (filed  the  council  of  the 
Infirmary;  or  be  diflinguiffied  by  fome  other  honour- 
able and  expreffive  appellation:  and,  when  regularly 
convened,  five  members  fhould  be  competent  to 
tranfaft  bufinefs. 

II.  No  officer  of  the  Infirmary,  nor  any  phyfician 
or  furgeon  belonging  to  it,  fhould  he  eligible  into 
the  council. 

III.  No  member  of  the  council  fhould  continue 
in  office  more  than  three  years:  three  members  fhould 
annually  go  out  of  office,  and  three  others  be  chofen 
in  their  room ; and  the  fame  gentlemen  may  be  re- 
elecfed  after  the  expiration  of  one  or  more  years. 
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IV.  The  council  {hould  be  a board  of  arbitration, 
for  adjufling  whatever  differences  or  difputes  may 
arife  between  the  feveral  members  of  the  Infirmary: 
it  fhould  take  cognizance  of  every  tiling  relative  to 
the  polity  of  this  inftitution,  and  of  its  appendages, 
the  Lunat’c  Hofpital,  and  Difpenfary:  it  {hould  in- 
quire into  theprogrefs  and  prefent  (late  of  the  charity: 
it  fhould  fugged;  to  the  annual  board  of  truftees  fuch 
improvements  as  may  be  deemed  expedient : and  it 
{hould  receive,  methodize,  and  deliberate  upon  the 
feveral  laws  or  regulations  which  may  be  propofed 
by  the  weekly  board,  or  by  any  individual  trudee, 
according  to  the  prefcribed  form  of  notice,  previous 
to  a final  decifion. 

V.  The  council  fhould  be  convened  fourteen  days 
before  each  quarterly  board,  or  oftener,  if  neceffary: 
they  {hould  then  communicate  to  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  of  the  Infirmary  whatever  laws  or  regula- 
tions, relative  to  the  medical  or  chirurgical  depart- 
ments, fall  under  their  difcuflion:  and  they  {hould 
attend,  either  perfonally  or  by  their  chairman,  the 
fucceedmg  quarterly  or  annual  board,  to  ffate  the 
refult  of  their  invefligations,  and  to  afiifl  the  delibe- 
rations or  decifions  of  the  general  body  of  truftees. 

VI.  The  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  Infirmary 
fhould  be  requeued  to  form  themfelves  into  a com- 
mittee, to  aid  the  council  with  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  advice;  and  to  take  into  confideration 
whatever  laws  or  regulations  may  be  propofed,  rela- 
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tive  to  their  peculiar  departments,  before  they  be 
referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  general  body  of  truflees. 

VII.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  of  phyficians 
and  furgeons  fhould  be  held  the  day  after  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  council : and  they  fhould  deliver,  in  wri- 
ting, by  the  fenior  phyfician  or  furgeon,  the  refult  of 
their  deliberations,  in  due  time  before  the  fucceeding 
annual  or  quarterly  board,  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  council. 

N.  B.  The  council  may  be  either  a permanent  or 
a temporary  inditution,  and  fubdd  only  during  the 
fpace  of  two  or  three  years,  being  renewable  at  ftated 
periods  of  time,  or  whenever  emergencies  fhall  re- 
quire fuch  an  edablidiment. 


Note  IV.  Chap.  I.  Sect . XXVI. 

MOUSE  OF  RECEPTION  FOR  PATIENTS  ILL  OF 
CONTAGIOUS  FEVERS. 


In  Note,  No.  I.  it  has  been  dated  that  a houfe  of 
reception  for  patients  ill  of  infectious  fevers  now 
forms  part  of  the  fydem  of  the  Mancheder  Difpen- 
fary.  To  aid  the  edablifhment  of  dmilar  inditutions 
in  other  places,  I diall  infert  the  regulations  which 
form  the  polity  of  the  houfe. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 
INTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  RECOVERY. 


I.  The  phyfician  of  the  Infirmary  fhall  be  amho- 
rifed  to  give  one  or  two  (hillings,  from  the  funds  of 
the  inflitution,  (by  a ticket  to  the  fecretaryof  the  Board 
of  Health,)  to  the  perfon  who  {hall  furnifh  the  earliefl 
information  of  the  appearance  of  fever  in  any  poor 
family,  within  the  limits  of  their  refpe&ive  difiri&s. 

II.  As  foon  as  the  fecretary  has  received  this  ticket, 
he  fhall  apply,  or  take  care  that  application  be  made, 
to  fome  truftee  of  the  Board  of  Health,  living  within 
the  difiri<ft,  and  who  is  a fubfcriber  to  the  Infirmary, 
for  an  immediate  recommendation  of  the  fick  perfon 
as  an  home  patient. 

III.  Such  patients  as  the  phyficians  fhall  deem 
peculiar  objects  of  recommendation,  either  on  account 
of  their  extreme  poverty,  or  of  the  clofe  and  crowded 
hate  of  their  habitations,  fhall  be  combed  in  a fedan- 
chair  (provided  with  a moveable  wafhing  lining,  kept 
for  this  foie  purpofe,  and  diftingu.fhed  by  proper 
marks)  to  the  Houfe  of  Recovery. 

IV.  The  phyficians  fhall  be  requefied  to  form  the 
necefifary  regulations,  for  the  domeftic  government  of 
the  families  of  the  home-patients,  afflifted  with  fever. 

V.  A reward,  to  the  amount  of  fliall  be 

given  to  the  heads  of  the  family,  after  the  ceflation 
of  the  fever,  on  condition  that  they  have  faithfully 
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obferved  the  rules  prefcribed  for  cleanlinefs,  venti- 
lation, and  the  prevention  of  infection  amongft  their 
neighbours.  This  reward  fhaii  be  doubled  in  cafes 
of  extraordinary  danger,  and  when  the  attentions 
have  been  adequate  and  fuccefsful. 

VI.  After  the  vifitation  of  fever  has  ceafed  in  any 

poor  dwclling-houfe,  the  fum  of  , or  a fuffi- 

cient  fum,  {hall-  be  allowed  (to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  an  infpedtor)  for  white-wafhing  and 
cleaning  the  premifes,  and  for  the  purchafe  of  new 
bed-clothes,  or  apparel,  in  lieu  of  fuch  as  it  may  be 
deemed  neceflfary  to  dedroy,  to  obviate  the  continu- 
ance or  propagation  of  fever. 

VII.  An  infpecior  {hall  be  appointed  in  each  difiricl 
of  the  Infirmary,  to  aid  the  execution,  and  to  enforce 
the  obfervance,  of  the  foregoing  regulations.  And 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  Society  fliall 
be  requeued  to  undertake  this  office. 


INTERNAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF 

RECOVERY. 

I.  Every  patient,  on  admiffion,  fliall  change  his 
infe&ious,  for  clean,  linen;  the  face  and  hands  are 
to  be  wafhed  clean  with  lukewarm  water,  and  the 

lower  extremities  fomented. 

! 

II.  The  clothes  brought  into  the  houfe  by  patients 
fliall  be  properly  purified  and  aired. 
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III.  All  linen  and  bed-clothes,  immediately  on 
being  removed  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  fhall 
be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  before  they  are  carried 
down  flairs. 

IV.  All  difcharges  from  the  patients  fhall  be  re- 
moved from  the  wards  without  delay. 

V.  The  floors  of  the  wards  fhall  be  carefully 
wafhed  twice  a week,  and  near  the  beds  every  day. 

VI.  Quick-lime  fhall  be  flaked  in  large  open  veffels 
in  every  ward,  and  renewed  whenever  it  ceafes  to 
bubble  on  the  affufion  of  water.  The  walls  and  roofs 
lhall  be  frequently  wafhed  with  this  mixture. 

VII.  No  relation  or  acquaintance  fhall  be  permitted 
to  viflt  the  wards,  without  particular  orders  from 
one  of  the  phyficians. 

VIII.  No  flrangers  fhall  be  admitted  into  the 
wards ; and  the  nurfes  fhall  be  flri&ly  enjoined  not 
to  receive  unnecefiary  vifits. 

IX.  No  linen  or  clothes  fhall  be  removed  from 
the  Iloufe  of  Recovery  till  they  have  been  wafhed, 
aired,  and  freed  from  infection. 

X.  No  convalefcents  fhall  be  difcharged  from  the 
lioufe,  without  a confutation  of  the  phyficians. 

XI.  The  nurfes  and  fervants  of  the  home  fhall 
have  no  direct  communication  with  the  Infirmary; 
but  fhall  receive  the  medicines  in  the  room  already 
appropriated  to  meffengers  from  the  home  patients. 

XII.  The  committee  of  the  Strangers’  Friend  So- 
ciety fhall  be  requefled  to  undertake  the  office  of 
infpe&ing  the  Houfe  of  Recovery. 
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XIII.  A weekly  report  of  the  patients  admitted 
and  difcharged  frail  be  publifred  in  the  Mancheiicr 
newfpapers. 

XIV.  When  a patient  dies  in  the  wards,  the  body 
frail  be  removed  as  foon  as  polTible  into  a room  appro- 
priated to  that  ufe;  it  lliall  then  be  wrapt  in  a pitched 
cloth,  and  the  friends  frail  be  defired  to  proceed  to  the 
interment  as  early  as  is  confident  with  propriety. 

XV.  All  provifions  and  attendance  for  the  patients 
in  this  Houfe  pf  Recovery  frail  be  provided  from 
the  funds  of  this  inllitution,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  Infirmary. 

The  eftablifrment  of  fever- wards  was  propofed  in 
1774,  and  a few  years  afterward  carried  into  complete 
execution  by  my  excellent  and  truly  philanthropic 
friend  Dr.  Haygarth;  tehofe  life  has  been  actively  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  fcience,  the  improvement  of 
his  profefron,  and  the  general  good  of  mankind.  The 
reader  will  find  in  his  writings  views  concerning  the 
nature,  caufes,  and  prevention  of  contagion,  derived 
from  philofophic  principles,  and  confirmed  by  exten- 
live  and  accurate  obfervation.*  Thefe  interefting 
fubjecls  have  lately,  in  a peculiar  degree,  engaged  the 
attention,  and  employed  the  pens,  of  various  other  dif- 
tinguifhed  writers,  as  appears  by  the  works  of  Dr. 
Wall,  Dr.  Currie,  Dr.  Ferriar,  and  Dr.  Clark. f 

* Sec  Ilaygarth’s  Enquiry  how  to  prevent  the  Small-Pox  ; Sketch 
of  a Plan  to  exterminate  the  cafiial  Small-Pox ; Letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival  on  the  Prevention  of  Infetf  'ous  Fevers. 

f See  the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  and 
Increafing  the  Comforts  of  the  Poor;  Dr.  Stanger’s  Remarks  011 
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Note  V.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  XXXI. 

CAUTION  OR  TEMERITY  IN  PRACTICE. 

It  is  the  obfervation  of  an  elegant  writer  on  the 
fubjeft  of  morals,  and  applicable  to  medical  pra&ice, 
that  ££  the  beft  character  is  that  which  is  not  fwayed 
££  by  temper  of  any  kind ; but  alternately  employs 
<£  enterprize  and  caution,  as  each  is  ufeful  to  thepar- 
££  ticular  purpofe  intended.  Such  is  the  excellence 
££  which  St.  Evremondafcribes  to  Marefchal  T urenne ; 
<£  who  difplayed  every  campaign,  as  he  grew  older, 
££  more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprifes ; and 
<£  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  ac- 
C£  quainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced 
££  with  greater  firmnefs  and  fecurity,  in  a road  fo 
££  well  known  to  him.55*  Yet  it  is  faid  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  years  of  fuch  unin- 
terrupted and  fplendid  fuccefs  as  no  other  general 
could  boafl  of,  never  betrayed  him  into  a fingle  rafli 
aft  ion.  f 

That  boldnefs  in  medical  pra&ice  is  more  frequently 
the  antecedent  than  the  confequence  of  experience, 
is  a melancholy  truth;  for  it  is  generally  founded 

the  Neceflity  and  Means  of  fupprcfTmg  Contagious  Fever;  alfo, 
Thoughts  un  the  Means  of  preserving  the  Health  of  the  Poor,  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  W.  Clarke,  bait. ; and  feveral  other  valuable  modern  works. 

* llumc’s  EiTays,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

f See  Smith’s  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  158* 
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either  on  theoretical  dogmas,  or  on  pride  which  dis- 
claims authority.  To  the  confideration  of  phyficians, 
who  are  thus  prematurely  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  the  remark  of  Lord  Verulam  may  be  recom- 
mended. <c  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  bold- 
<e  nefs  is  ever  blind;  for  it  feeth  not  dangers  and 
<c  inconveniences ; therefore  it  is  ill  in  counfel,  good 
“ in  execution:  fo  that  the  right  ufe  of  bold  perfons 
“ is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but  be  fe- 
c<  conds,  and  under  the  direction  of  others.  For  in 
“ counfel  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers;  • and  in  execution 

<{  not  to  fee  them,  except  they  be  very  great.” 

\ 

Note  VI.  Chap.  IT.  Sect..  II. 

TEMPERANCE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

“ Though  much  has  been  faid,  and  with  feme 
“ truth,  of  the  good  efFe&s  of  wine  in  producing 
“ rapidity  and  vivacity  of  thought,  it  has  fcarcely 
“ ever  been  pretended  that  it  favoured  the  exercife 
“ of  diferimi nation  and  judgment.  The  only  perfons 
t£  in  whom  it  has  ever  been  fuppofed  not  to  have  the 
“ oppolite  effects,  are  fome  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 
<£  The  ignorant  vulgar  would  think,  a priori , that, 
“ c ceteris  paribus , a phyfician  who  was  fober,  would 
“ attend  more  accurately  to  the  cafe  of  his  patient, 
and  compare  and  diflinguifh  all  circumftances 
better,  and  judge  more  foundly,  and  preferibe  more 
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44  rationally,  than  he  could  do  when  he  was  drunk* 
44  But  fome  phyficians,  who  fhould  be  fuppofed  to 
44  know  themfelves  bed,  and  who  certainly  muft  have 
“ known  how  they  acquitted  themfelves  in  thofe 
44  different  fituations,  have  boafted  that  they  pre- 
44  fcribed  as  well  drunk  as  fober.  In  this  they  could 
44  not  be  miftaken;  for,  whether  wtf  confider  the 
54  matter  phyfically  or  logically,  their  boall  amounts 
44  precifely  to  this,  that  they  preferibed  no  better 
44  when  they  were  fober  than  they  did  when  they 
44  were  drunk  ; which  is  undoubtedly  a noble  accom- 
44  plifhment;  but  it  is  not  furely  either  wonderful 
44  or  rare.”* 

Tacitus,  in  his  admirable  treatife  De  Moribus 
Gcrmanorum , has  dated,  that  thofe  nations — de  re- 
conciliandis  invicem  inimicis , et  jungendis  qffinitatibiis , 
et  adfcifcendis  principibus , de  pace  denique  ac  bello , 
plerumque  hi  conviviis  confultant  * tamquam  nullo  magis 
tempore  ant  ad  ftmplices  cogitationes  patent  animus , aui 
ad  magnas  incalefcat . Gens  non  ajluta  nec  callida 
aperit  adbuc  fccreta  pectoris  licentid  loci . Ergo  de - 
teda  et  nuda  omnium  mens  poftera  die  retradiatur ; et 
falva  utriufque  temp  oris  ratio  eft.  D either  ant  dttm 
finger c nefeiunt : cmftituunt  dim  err  are  non  poftunt.f 


* See  the  Introduction  to  Phuofophical  and  Literary  Eflays,  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  p.  187. 

f Taciti  Opera  a Lipfio.  fol.  1627,  p.  444- — The  learned  editor 
obferves,  in  his  note  on  this  pafiage,  Pttrfarum  pm  ills  ?nos}  et 
Cretenjium,  et  Gracorum  omnium  veter um. 
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In  deliberation,  it  may,  on  fome  peculiar  occafions, 
be  of  importance  to  break  off  all  former  ftrong  affo- 
ciations.  A fit  of  drunkennefs  accomplilhes  this 
fully:  fleep  has  the  fame  tendency;  and  hence  the 
proverb,  I will Jleep  upon  it . But  fuch  deliberation 
bears  no  analogy  to  what  is  required  from  a phyfician, 
when  he  is  to  confider  the  cafe  of  a patient. 

<c  Univerfal  temperance,”  fays  Mr.  Gifborne, 
cc  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  is  particularly  incum- 
bent  on  a phyfician  in  every  period  of  his  practice; 
<c  not  merely  as  being  effentially  requifite  to  preferve 
his  faculties  in  that  alert  and  unclouded  ffate,  which 
cc  may  render  him  equally  able  at  all  times  to  pro- 
“ nounce  on  the  cafes  which  he  called  to  infpett, 
<c  but  becaufe  it  is  a virtue  which  he  will  very  fre- 
“ quently  find  himfelf  obliged  to  inculcate  on  his 
<c  patients;  and  will  inculcate  on  them  with  little 
“ effeff,  if  it  be  not  regularly  exemplified  in  his  own 
€e  condu&.”* 


Note  VII.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  III. 

C(  A PHYSICIAN  SHOULD  BE  THE  MINISTER  OF 
HOPE  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  SICK.” 

% 

Mr.  Gifborne,  in  one  of  his  interefting  letters  to 
me  on  the  fubjeft  of  Medical  Ethics,  fuggefts,  that  it 
would  be  advifeable  to  add,  as  far  as  truth  and  fin - 


* Duties  of  Men,  vol,  ii.  p.  139.  Note. 
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cerity  will  admit.  44  I know  very  well,”  fays  he, 
44  that  the  fentence,  as  it  now  Hands,  conveys  to  you, 
44  and  was  meant  by  you  to  convey  to  others,  the 
“ fame  fentiment  which  it  w^ould  exprefs  after  the 
44  propofed  addition.  But  if  I am  not  miftaken  in 
“ my  idea,  that  there  are  few  profeiTional  temptations 
44  to  which  medical  men  are  more  liable,  and  fre- 
44  quently  from  the  very  belt  principles,  than  that  of 
44  unintentionally  ufing  language  to  the  patient  and 
44  his  friends  more  encouraging  than  fmcerity  would 
44  vindicate  on  cool  reflection  ; it  may  be  right  fcru- 
44  puloufly  to  guard  the  avenues  againfl:  fuch  an  error.” 
In  the  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men , the  fame 
excellent  moralifl  thus  delivers  his  fentiments  more  at 
large.  44  A profeflional  writer,  fpeaking,  in  a work 
44  already  quoted,*  refpefting  the  performance  of 
44  furgical  operations  in  hofpitals,  remarks,  that  it 
44  may  be  a falutary  as  well  as  an  humane  aft,  in  the 
44  attending  phyfician,occafiona!ly  to  aifure  the  patient 
44  that  every  thing  goes  on  well,  if  that  declaration 
44  can  be  made  with  truth.  This  reflriftion,  fo  pro- 
44  perly  applied  to  the  cafe  in  queftion,  may  with 
44  equal  propriety  be  extended  univerfally  to  the 
44  con du ft  of  a phyfician,  when  fuperintending  opera- 
44  tions  performed,  not  by  the  hand  of  a furgeon,  but 
44  by  nature  and  medicine.  Humanity,  we  admit, 
44  and  the  welfare  of  the  fick  man  commonly  require, 
44  that  his  drooping  fpirits  fliould  be  revived  by  every 


* Per  rival's  Medical  Ethics,  chap.  i. 
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,c  encouragement  and  hope,  which  can  honeftly  be 
“ fuggefted  to  him.  But  truth  and  confcience  for- 
<c  bid  the  phyfician  to  cheer  him  by  giving  pro- 
<c  mifes,  or  raifing  expectations,  which  are  known, 
“ or  intended,  to  be  delufive.  The  phyfician  may 
“ not  be  bound,  unlefs  exprefsly  called  upon,  inva- 
cc  riably  to  divulge,  at  any  fpecific  time,  his  opinion 
66  concerning  the  uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  cafe: 
<c  but  he  is  invariably  bound  never  to  reprefent  the 
<c  uncertainty  or  danger  as  lefs  than  he  actually  be- 
<c  lieves  it  to  be;  and  whenever  he  conveys,  directly 
cc  or  indirectly,  to  the  patient  or  to  his  family,  any 
ct  impreflion  to  that  effeCt,  though  he  may  be  milled 
<£  by  miflaken  tendernefs,  he  is  guilty  of  pdfitive 
<c  falfehood.  He  is  at  liberty  to  fay  little;  but  let 
<c  that  little  be  true.  St.  Paul’s  direction,  not  to  do 
cc  evil  that  good  may  come , is  clear,  pofitive,  and 
<c  univerfal.”* 

Whether  this  fubjeCt  be  viewed  as  regarding  ge- 
neral morality,  or  profefiional  duty,  it  is  of  high  im- 
portance; and  we  may  juftly  prefume,  that  it  involves 
confiderable  difficulty  and  intricacy,  becaufe  oppofite 
opinions  have  been  advanced  upon  it  by  very  diftin- 
guilhed  writers.  The  Ancients,  though  fublime 
in  the  abftract  reprefentations  of  virtue,  are  feldom 
precife  and  definite  in  the  detail  of  rules  for  its  ob- 
fervance.  Yet  in  foine  inftances  they  extend  their 
precepts  to  particular  cafes : and  Cicero,  in  the  Third 

* Duties  of  Men,  ?ol.  ii.  p.  148. 
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Book  of  his  Offices,  exprefsly  admits  of  limitations 

l 

to  the  abfolute  and  immutable  obligation  of  fidelity 
and  truth. 

The  maxim  of  the  poet,  alfo,  may  be  adduced  as 
intended  to  be  comprehenfive  of  the  moral  laws  by 
which  human  conduct  is  to  be  governed: 


“ Sunt  certi  denique  fines, 

“ Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  conliftere  reftum.”f 

The  early  Fathers  of  the  Chriflian  church,  Origen, 
Clement,  Tertullian,  Laclantius,  Chryfoflom,  and 
various  others,  till  the  period  of  St.  Augufline,  were 
latitudinarians  on  this  point.  But  the  holy  father 
Jaft  mentioned,  if  I miltake  not,  in  the  warmth  of -his 
zeal,  declared  that  he  would  not  utter  a lie,  though 
he  were  allured  of  gaining  heaven  by  it.  In  this 
declaration  there  is  a fallacy,  by  which  Augufline 
probably  irnpofed  upon  himfelf.  For  a lie  is  always 
underflood  to  confifl  in  a criminal  breach  of  truth, 
and  therefore  under  no  circumflances  can  be  juftified. 
It  is  alleged,  however,  that  falfehood  may  Iofe  the 
effence  of  lying,  and  become  even  praife- worthy,  when 
the  adherence  to  truth  is  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tice of  feme  other  virtue  of  flill  higher  obligation. 
This  opinion  almofl  the  whole  body  of  Civilians 
adopt,  with  full  confidence  of  its  re&itude.  The 
fentiments  of  Grotius  may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  fa- 


it Horat.  Sat. lib.  i.  Sat.  i.  ic6. 
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tisfa&ory  detail  which  he  has  given  of  the  contro- 
verfy  relating  to  it.* 

PulFendorfF,  who  may  be  regarded  as  next  to  this 
great  man  in  fucceflion  as  well  as  authority,  delivers 
the  following  obfervations  in  his  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations , which  are  pointedly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
fubje&s,  yet  carried  afFuredly  to  a very  reprehenfible 
extent:  “ Since  thofe  we  talk  to  may  often  be  in 
“ fuch  circumftances,  that  if  we  fhould  tell  them  the 
66  downright  truth  of  the  matter,  it  would  prejudice 
<£  them,  and  would  incapacitate  us  for  procuring  that 
<c  lawful  end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  for  their  good ; 
tc  we  may  in  thefe  cafes  ufe  a fi&itious  or  figurative 
46  way  of  fpeech,  which  fhall  not  direddy  reprefent 
ct  to  our  hearers  our  real  thoughts  and  intentions:  for 
44  when  a man  is  defirous,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  do  a 
44  piece  of  fervice,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  meafures 
44  that  will  certainly  render  his  attempts  unfuccefs- 
44  ful”f — cc  Thofe  are  by  no  means  guilty  of  lying, 
44  w'ho,  for  the  better  information  of  children,  or 
44  other  perfons  not  capable  of  relifhing  the  naked 
44  truth,  entertain  them  with  fi&ions  and  flories:  nor 
44  thofe  who  invent  fomething  that  is  falfe,  for  the 
<c  fake  of  a good  end,  which  by  the  plain  truth  they 
cc  could  not  have  compaffed ; as,  fuppofe,  for  pro- 
“ te&ing  an  innocent,  for  appeafing  a man  in  his 

* See  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  iothSedl. 
cap.  i,  lib.  3,  of  Grotius  de  Jure  Bell.  acPac.— Alfo,  the  14th,  15th* 
and  1 6th  Sedions  of  the  lame  chapter. 

t Spayan’s  PulfendorfF,  vol.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  6. 
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cc  paflion,  for  comforting  the  afflicted^  for  animating 
“ the  timorous , for  perfuading  a nauf eating  patient  to 
sc  take  his  phyfic , for  overcoming  an  obftinate  humour, 
“ for  making  an  ill  defign  mifcarry.”* 

Several  modern  Ethical  Writers,  of  confi- 
derable  celebrity,  have  been  no  lefs  explicit  and  in- 
dulgent on  this  queflion.  Amongft  thefe,  it  may 
fuffice  to  cite  the  teflimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Francis 
Hutchefon,  of  Glafgow  ; of  whom  it  is  laid  by  his 
excellent  biographer,  that  “ he  abhorred  the  Ieafl 
cc  appearance  of  deceit,  either  in  word  or  a&ion.,,f 
<c  When  in  certain  affairs,”  fays  he,  “ it  is  known 
<£  that  men  do  not  conceive  it  an  injury  to  be  de- 
<c  ceived,  there  is  no  crime  in  falfe  fpeech  about  fuch 
c<  matters. — No  man  cenfures  a phyfician  for  deceiv- 
<c  ing  a patient  too  much  dejefled,  by  exprefling  good 
<c  hopes  of  him  ; or  by  denying  that  he  gives  him  a 
“ proper  medicine,  which  he  is  foolifhly  prejudiced 
si  againft : the  patient  afterwards  will  not  reproach 
c<  him  for  it. — Wife  men  allow  this  liberty  to  the 
£<  phyfician,  in  whole  fkill  and  fidelity  they  truft : 
<c  or  if  they  do  not,  there  may  be  a juft  plea  from 
JC  neceflity.”  J — u Thefe  pleas  of  neceffity  forne  would 
“ exclude  by  a maxiin  of  late  received,  We  mufi  not 
6i  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it.  The  author  of  this 

* Spavan’s  PuffendorfF,  vol.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  9. 

f Dr.  Lechman’s  Biographical  Preface  to  Hutchefon's  Syltem  of 
Moral  Philofophy,  p.  26. 

% Ilutchefon’s  Syftcni  of  Moral  Philofophy,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  33. 
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<c  maxim  is  not  well  known.  It  feems  by  a pafiage 
<c  in  St.  Paul,  that  Chriftians  were  reviled  as  teaching 
<c  that  fince  the  mercy  and  veracity  of  God  were  dis- 
<c  played  by  the  obflinate  wickednefs  of  the  Jews, 
*c  they  fhould  continue  in  fin,  that  this  good  might 
“ enfue  from  it.  He  rejects  the  imputation  upon  his 
<c  doctrine;  and  hence  fome  take  up  the  contradi&ory 
<c  propofition,  as  a general  maxim  of  great  importance 
“ in  morality.  Perhaps  it  has  been  a maxim 
“ among  St.  Paul’s  enemies,  as  they  upbraid  him  with 
“ counteracting  it.  Be  the  author  who  they  pleafe, 
“ it  is  of  no  ufe  in  morals,  as  it  is  quite  vague  and 
“ undetermined.  Muft  one  do  nothing  for  a good 
<c  purpofe,  which  would  have  been  evil  without  this 
“ reference  ? It  is  evil  to  hazard  life  without  a view 
<c  to  fome  good  ; but  when  it  is  neceftary  for  a pub- 
“ lie  intereft,  it  is  very  lovely  and  honourable. 
<c  It  is  criminal  to  expofe  a good  man  to  danger  for 
<c  nothing  ; but  it  is  juft  even  to  force  him  into  the 
cc  greateft  dangers  for  his  country.  It  is  criminal  to 
<c  occafion  any  pains  to  innocent  perfons  without  a 
ct  view  to  fome  good;  but  for  reftoring  of  health  we 
“ reward  chirurgeons  for  fcarifyings,  burnings,  and 
<c  amputations.  But,  fay  they  ,fuch  aftions,  done  for 
“ thefe  ends,  are  not  evil.  The  maxim  only  determines 
“ that  we  muft  net  do,  for  a good  end,fuch  ad  ions  as 
“ are  evil  even  when  done  for  a good  end.  But  this 
<c  propofition  is  identic  and  ufelefs  ; for  who  will 
“ tell  us  next,  what  thefe  actions,  fometimes  evil,  are, 
“ which  may  be  done  for  a good  end  ? and  what 
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“ aftions  are  fo  evil  that  they  muft  not  be  done  even 
<c  for  a good  end  ? The  maxim  will  not  anfwer  this 
<c  queftion ; and  truly  it  amounts  only  to  this  trifle  ; 
<c  you  ought  not  for  any  good  end  to  do  what  is  evil , or 
<c  what  you  ought  not  to  do  even  for  a good  end” * 

Dr.  Johnfon,  who  admits  of  fome  exception  to  the 
Law  of  Truth,  flrenuoufly  denies  the  right  of  telling 
a lie  to  a fick  man  for  fear  of  alarming  him.  “You 
<c  have  no  bufinefs  with  confequences,”  fays  he, 
46  you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Befides,  you  are  not  fure 
44  what  effeft  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in  danger 
44  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  diftemper  to  a crifis, 
44  and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying  I have  the 
44  greateft  abhorrence  of  this,  becaufe  I believe  it  has 
44  been  frequently  praftifed  on  myfelf.”f 

If  the  medical  reader  wifh  to  inveftigate  this  nice 
and  important  fubjeft  of  cafuiftry,  he  may  confult 
Grotius  de  fure  Bell . acBacis\  PufFendorfF;  Grove’s 
Ethics  j Balguy’s  Law  of  Truth;  Cambray’s  Tele- 
machus;  Butler;  Hutchefon;  Paley;  and  Gifborne. 
Every  praftitioner  muft  find  himfelf  occafionally  in 
circumftances  of  very  delicate  embarraflfnent,  with 
refpeft  to  the  contending  obligations  of  veracity  and 
profeflional  duty:  and  when  fueh  trials  occur,  it 
will  behove  him  to  aft  on  fixed  principles  of  reftitude, 
derived  from  previous  information,  and  ferious  re- 
Ileftion.  Perhaps  the  following  brief  confiderations, 

* Hutchinfon’s  Syftem  of  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
t See  Bofwell’s  life  of  Johnfon,  p.  570. 
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by  which  I have  confcientioufly  endeavoured  to 
govern  my  own  conduct,  may  afford  fome  aid  to  his 
decifion. 

Moral  truth,  in  a profeffional  view,  has  two  re- 
ferences; one  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  delivered, 
and  another  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  uttered. 
In  the  firff,  it  is  a relative  duty , conflicting  a branch  4 
of  juftice ; and  may  be  properly  regulated  by  the 
divine  rule  of  equity  prefcribed  by  our  Saviour,  to 
do  unto  others  as  we  would , all  circumftances  duly 
weighed,  they  should  do  unto  us.  In  thefecond,  it  is 
a perfonal  duty , regarding  folely  the  fmcerity,  the  pu- 
rity, and  the  probity  of  the  phyfician  himfelf.  To 
a patient,  therefore,  perhaps  the  father  of  a numerous 
family,  or  one  whofe  life  is  of  the  higheff  importance 
to  the  community,  who  makes  enquiries  which,  if 
faithfully  anfwered,  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  it 
would  be  a grofs  and  unfeeling  wrong  to  reveal  the 
truth.  His  right  to  it  is  fufpended,  and  even  anni- 
hilated; becaufe  its  beneficial  nature  being  reverfed, 
it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  himfelf,  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  public : and  he  has  the  ffrongeft  claim, 
from  the  truff  repofed  in  his  phyfician,  as  well  as 
from  the  common  principles  of  humanity,  to  be 
guarded  againfl:  whatever  would  be  detrimental  to 
him.  In  fuch  a fituation,  therefore,  the  only  point 
at  iffue  is,  whether  the  pra&itioner  fhall  facrifice  that 
delicate  fenfe  of  veracity,  which  is  fo  ornamental  to, 
and  indeed  forms  a chara&eriftic  excellence  of,  the  vir- 
tuous man,  to  thisclaimof  profeffional  juftice  and  focial 
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duty.  Under  fuch  a painful  conflid  of  obligations,  a 
wife  and  good  man  muft  be  governed  by  thofe  which 
are  the  mod  imperious;  and  will  therefore  generoudy 
relinquifh  every  coufideraiion,  referable  only  to  him- 
felf.  Let  him  be  careful,  however,  not  to  do  this, 
but  in  cafes  of  real  emergency,  which  happily  feldom 
occur;  and  to  guard  his  mind  feduloully  againd  the 
injury  it  may  fuftain  by  fuch  violations  of  the  native 
love  of  truth. 

I fhall  conclude  this  long  note  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing very  intereding  biographical  facfs.  The  hus- 
band of  the  celebrated  Arria,  Caecinna,  Pcetus,  was 
very  dangeroufly  ill.  Her  fon  was  alfo  Tick  at  the 
fame  time,  and  died.  He  was  a youth  of  uncommon 
accomplidiments;  and  fondly  beloved  by  his  parents. 
Arria  prepared  and  conduced  his  funeral  in  fuch  a 
manner, that  herhufband remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  mournful  event  which  occafioned  that  folemnity. 
Paetus  often  enquired  with  anxiety  about  his  fon ; 
to  whom  die  cheerfully  replied,  that  he  had  dept 
well,  and  was  better.  But  if  her  tears,  too  long  re- 
drained,  were  burding  forth,  die  indantly  retired,  to 
give  vent  to  her  grief ; and  when  again  compofed, 
returned  to  Paetus,  with  dry  eyes,  and  a placid  coun- 
tenance, quitting,  as  it  were,  all  the  tender  feelings 
of  the  mother  at  the  threshold  of  her  hufband’s 
chamber.! 


f Plin.  Epift.  1 6.  lib.,  iii. 
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Lady  Ruffel’s  only  fon,  Wriothefley  Duke  of 
Bedford,  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  May  17 11,  in  the 
31ft  year  of  his  age.  To  this  affliction  fucceeded, 
in  Nov.  17 1 1,  the  lofs  of  her  daughter,  the  Duchefs 
of  Rutland,  who  died  in  child-bed.  Lady  Ruflel, 
after  feeing  her  in  the  coffin,  went  to  her  other  daugh- 
ter, married  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire,  from  whom 
it  was  neceffary  to  conceal  her  grief,  (he  being  at  that 
time  in  child-bed  likewife  ; therefore  fhe  affirmed  a 
cheerful  air,  and  with  aftonifhing  refolution,  verbally 
agreeable  to  truth,  anfwered  her  anxious  daughter’s 
enquiries  with  thefe  words, — u I have  feen  your 
lifter  out  of  bed  to-day. 


Note  VIII.  Chap.  II.  Sect . V. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  A PRIOR  PHYSICIAN  SHOULD 
BE  TREATED  WITH  CANDOUR,  AND  JUSTIFIED 
SO  FAR  AS  TRUTH  AND  PROBITY  WILL  PERMIT. 


MONTAIGNE,  in  one  of  his  effays,  treats,  with 
greathumour,  of  phyfic  andphyficians;  and  makes  it  a 
charge  againft  them,  that  they  p^petually  direct  va- 
riations in  each  other’s  preferiptions.  6t  Whoever 
taw,”  fays  he,  “ one  phyfician  approve  of  the  pre- 
feription  of  another,  without  taking  fomething  away  , 


* Note  to  the  Letters  of  Lady  Ruffel,  4to.  Letter  149,  p.  204. 
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or  adding  fomething  to  it  ? By  which  they  fuffici- 
cntly  betray  their  act,  and  make  it  manifeft  to  us, 
that  they  therein  more  confider  their  own  reputation, 
and  confequently  their  profit,  than  their  patient’s 
intereft.”* 


Note  IX.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  IX. 


THEORETICAL  DISCUSSIONS  SHOULD  BE 
GENERALLY  AVOIDED. 


THIS  rule  is  not  only  applicable  to  confultations, 
but  to  any  realbnings  on  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and 
of  the  remedies  prefcribed,  either  with  the  patient 
himfelf  or  his  friends.  It  is  faid  by  my  lamented 
friend  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  entertaining  anecdotes, 
that  the  late  Lord  Mansfield  gave  this  advice  to  a 
military  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
one  of  our  iilands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  who  ex- 
prefted  his  apprehenfions  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  as  chanceilorof  his  province: — “When 
you  decide,  never  give  reafons  for  your  decifion.  You 
will  in  general  decide  well;  yet  may  give  very  bad 
reafons  for  your  judgment. ”f 

* Montaigne’s  Eflays,  book  ii,  ch.  xxxvii.p.  703. — Confult  alfo 
the  fame  chapter,  page  719. 

Anecdotes  of  diltinguifhed  Perfons,  vol.ii.  p.  361. 
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Vote  X.  Chap.  II.  Seel.  XI. 

REGULAR  ACADEMICAL  EDUCATION. 


<c  IT  has  been  the  general  opinion,”  fays  Dr. 
johnfon,  cc  that  Sydenham  was  made  a phyfic’an  by 
accident  and  neceffitry ; and  Sir  R.  Blackmore  reports, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Treatife  on  the  Small-pox,  that 
he  engaged  in  practice  without  any  preparatory 
fludy,  or  previous  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  fei- 
ences;  affirming,  that  when  he  was  confulted  by  him 
what  books  he  ffiould  read  to  qualify  him  for  the 
faid  profeffion,  he  recommended  Don  Quixote.  That 
he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore  (con- 
tinues Dr.  Johnfon)  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt; 
but  the  relator  is  h'ndered,  by  the  felf-love  which 
dazzles  all  mankind,  from  difeovering  that  he  might 
intend  a fat;re,  very  different  from  a general  cenfure 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine  ; 
fince  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  ferioufly,  or  in 
jeft,  to  infmuate,  that  Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by 
nature  to  the  fludy  of  phvfc  ; and  that  whether  he 
fliould  read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates,  he  would  be 
equally  unqualified  for  practice,  and  equally  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  it.  Whatfoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  it  was  a tranfient  fally  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gaiety;  or  the  negligent  effii- 
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Con  of  a mind  intent  upon  fome  other  employment, 
and  in  hade  to  difmifs  a troublefome  intruder.” 
Sydenham  himfelf  has  declared,  that  after  he  deter- 
mined upon  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  he  applied  in 
earned  to  it,  and  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  before  he  began  to  praCtife  in  London. 
He  travelled  afterwards  to  Montpelier  in  quedof  more 
information;  fo  far  was  he  from  any  contempt  of  aca- 
demical inditutions  ; and  fo  far  from  thinking  it  rea- 
fonable  to  learn  phyfic  by  experiments  alone,  which 
mud.necedarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life.”* 

But  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
honour  of  the  profelhon,  to  fuppofe  the  education  of 
a phydcian  may  be  confined  to  the  purfuit  of  me- 
dicine as  an  art.  Sir  W.  Blackdone,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
has  reprobated  the  cudom  of  placing  the  juridical  ' 
ftudent  at  the  defk  of  fome  ikilful  attorney,  in  order 
to  initiate  him  early  in  all  the  depths  of  practice,  and 
. to  render  him  more  dexterous  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  bufinefs.  This  illiberal  path  to  the  bar  is  not  to 
be  functioned,  he  obferves,  by  a few  particular  indan- 
ces of  perfons,  who,  through  the  force  of  tranfcen- 
dant  genius,  have  been  able  to  overcome  every  dis- 
advantage: and  he  points  out,  in  very  forcible  terms, 
and  with  found  argument,  how  effential  it  is  to  the 
lawyer  to  form  his  fentiments  by  the  perufal  of  the 
pured  cladical  authors ; to  learn  to  reafon  with  pre- 


* See  Johnfon’s  Life  of  Sydenham. 
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cifion  by  the  fimple  but  clear  rules  of  unfophifticated 
logic  ; to  fix  the  attention,  and  fteadily  to  purfue 
truth  through  the  mod  intricate  deductions,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  mathematical  demonflration;  and 
to  acquire  enlarged  conceptions  of  nature  and  of  art, 
by  a view  of  the  feveral  branches  of  experimental 
pliilofophy.  Now  if  this  be  the  vantage  ground , 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  which 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  fhould  commence ; it  ought  to  be 
deemed  at  leall  equally  neceflary  to  qualify  for  the 
profecution  of  medicine-— a fcience  which  has  man,  as 
a compound  of  matter  and  mind,  for  its  fubjeCt,  and 
an  infinitude  of  fubftances  derived  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  for  its  inflruments. 
This  fentiment  feems  to  have  been  early  prevalent  in 
the  celebrated  fchool  of  phyfic,  eftablifhed  at  Salerno 
in  Italy*  For  it  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1237,  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  there,  that  the  pupils  fhould  be 
bound  to  pafs  three  years  in  the  acquisition  of  phy- 
lofophy,  and  five  fubfequent  years  in  that  of  medi- 
cine.* The  like  regulations  were  afterwards  adopted 

* Vide Bulsei  Hift.Univers. Paris,  vol.p.  158. — Henry’s  Hiftory 
of  Great-Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  206. 

Dr.  Freind,  in  his  Hijl.  Median# , has  given  a fomewhat  different 
account  of  the  celebrated  School  of  Salernum.  “ Sunt  in  eo  decern, 
“ Dofiores,  qui  fibi  invicem , juxta  crcationis  orditiem , suecedunt. 
“ Candidatorunl  cxaminatio  feverifjima  efi,  qua  fit  aut  in  Galeni 
“ Therapeuticis , aut  in  primo  primi  Canonis  Avicenna , aut  in 
“ Aphor  finis.  Is  qui  Doll  oration  ambit  union  ac  viginti  annos 
“ habere  debet  ( verum  hie  lapsum  snbejfe  autumo , cum  feribendum  sit 
“ viginti  quinque  vel feptem)  ac  tefiimonia  prefer  re,  qua  per  feptem 
“ annos  euni  Medicina  JluduiJJe  doceant.  fhiod  si  inter  Cbirurgos 
«e  re  dpi  cupiat , Anatomiam  per  ann't /pad  urn  didicijfie  hwic  oportd  < 
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in  other  Univerfities;  but  in  various  countries  have 
fallen  into  difufe.* 

On  the  firlt  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  fcience 
was  held  in  the  high  eft  eftimation ; and  the  three  fa- 
culties of  law,  phyfic,  and  divinity,  affumed  particular 
honours  and  privileges.  Academical  degrees  were 
conferred  on  their  members;  and  thefe  titles,  with  the 
rank  annexed  to  them,  were  admitted  ubique  gentium ; 
being,  like  the  order  of  knighthood,  of  univerfal  va- 
lidity. Doctors  indeed  contended  fometimes  with 
knights  for  precedence,  and  the  difputes  were  not  un- 
frequently  terminated  by  advancing  the  former  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood.  It  was  even  afferted  that 
a doctor  had  a right  to  that  title,  without  creation.! 

Note  XI . Chap . II.  Sect.  XV. 

PECUNIARY  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

THE  following  facl,  related  in  Dr.  Johnfon’sLife 
of  Addifon,  is  applicable  to  the  profeflional  conduct 

“ j uranium  ei  est,  fidelem  se  ac  morigcrum  Societati  futurum , 
“ pramia  apauperibus  oblata  recufaturum , neque  Pharmacopolarum , 
‘ ‘ Inert  participem  fore . Pam  liber  in  ejus  manum  traditur , annulus 
“ digito  tnduitur , Caput  laurea  redimitur , atque  ipfe  osculo  dimit- 
<s  titur.  Malta  alia  Statuta  sunt  ad  Praxeos  ordinationem  per - 
“ tinentia;  Pharmacopola  prafertim , ut  juxta  Medici  pratcepta 
“ componant  Medicament  a,  et  ut  eacerto  pretio  di  vendant,  obligantu  r .’  * 

I.  Freind  Opera  Med.  p.537. 

* Efprit  des  Loi x,  liv.  xxix.  chap.  xiv- 
t Confult  Seb.  Bachmeifcri  Autiqitates  Rofock;  Crevier  Hijl. 
de  T If  stivers,  de  Paris ; and  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Proofs  and  I]  Juft  rations, 
annexed  to  his  View  of  the  State  of  Europe.— Hift.  Charles  V.  vol.  i. 
p.  387, 8vo. 
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of  phyficians  towards  their  friends.  <c  When  Ad- 
difon  was  in  office,  (under  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,)  he  made  a law  to  him- 
felf,  as  Swift  has  dated,  never  to  remit  his  regular 
fees,  in  civility  to  his  friends.  “ For/"  Laid  he,  “ l 
may  have  an  hundred  friends,  and  if  my  fee  be  two 
guineas,  I fhall,  by  relinqu idling  my  right,  Iofe  two 
hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than  two ; 
there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  im- 
parted, and  the  evil  differed.”*  In  recording  Mr. 
Addifon,sy>rw^«//tf/condu<d,his  probity,  with  refped 
to  pecuniary  acknowledgments,  fliould  not  be  unno- 
ticed. In  a letter,  relative  to  the  cafe  of  Major 
Dunbar,  he  fays,  “ And  now,  Sir,  believe  me,  when 
I alfure  you,  I never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  take  more  than  the  dated  or  cus- 
tomary fees  of  my  office.  I might  keep  the  contrary 
pra&ice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I capable  of 
Jt ; but  I could  not  from  my  felf ; and  I hope  I diall 
always  fear  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart,  more 
than  tliofe  of  all  mankind.”! 

At  a period  when  empirics  and  empiricifm  feem  to 
have  prevailed  much  in  Rome,  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  medical  pra&itioners,  particularly  for  certain 
fecret  compofitions  which  they  difpenfed,  induced  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  to  ordain,  that  no  individual  of 
the  faculty  fliould  make  an  exprefs  charge  for  his 
attendance  on  a patient ; nor  even  avail  himfelf  of 


See  Johnfon’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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any  promife  of  remuneration  during  the  period  of 
ficknefs;  but  that  he  ftiould  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
donative  voluntarily  offered  at  the  clofe  of  his  minis- 
tration.* • By  the  fame  law,  however,  the  Emperor 
provided  that  one  praftitioner,  at  lead,  ftiould  be 
appointed  for  each  of  the  fourteen  fections  into  which 
the  Roman  metropolis  was  divided,  with  fpecial  pri- 
vileges, and  a competent  falary  for  his  fervices ; thus 
indire&ly,  yet  explicitly,  acknowledging  that  a phy- 
fician  has  a full  claim  in  equity  to  his  profeflional 
emoluments.  Is  it  not  reafonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude,  that  what  fubfifted  as  a moral  right , ought 
to  have  been  demandable,  under  proper  regulations, 
as  a legal  right  ? For  it  feems  to  be  the  office  of 
law  to  recognize  and  enforce  that  which  natural 
juftice  recognizes  and  lanftions. 

The  Roman  advocates  were  fubjeft  to  the  like  re- 
ftriffions,  and  from  a fimilar  caufe.  For  their  rapa- 
city occafioned  the  revival  of  the  Cincian  ordinance, 
“ qua  cavetur  antiquities , ne  quis  ob  caufam  orandam 
pecuniam  donumve  accipiat”  But  Tacitus  relates, 
that  when  the  fubject  was  brought  into  difeuffion 
before  Claudius  Caefar,  amongft  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  receiving  fees,  it  was  forcibly  urged,  fub - 
latis Jludiorumpretiis , etiam Jludia peritura  ; and  that, 
in  confequence,  the  prince  “ capiendis  pecuniis  pofuit 
modum , ufque  ad  dena  feftertia , qua  egrejji  repetunda - 
rum  tencrentur”\ 

* Vid.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  x'ii.  tit.  iii. 
f Annal.  lib.  xi.  p.  168,  edit.  Liplii. 
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A precife  and  invariable  modus , however,  would 
be  injurious  both  to  the  barrifter  and  the  phyfician, 
becaufe  the  fees  of  each  ought  to  be  meafured  by  the 
value  of  his  time,  the  eminence  of  his  charafter,  and 
by  his  general  rule  of  practice.  This  rule,  with  its 
antecedents,  being  well  known,  a tacit  compact  is 
eftablifhed,  reflriftive  on  the  claims  of  the  practiti- 
oner, and  binding  on  the  probity  of  the  patient. 
Law  cannot  properly,  by  its  ordinances,  eftablifh  the 
cuftom,  which  will  and  ought  to  vary  in  different 
lituations,  and  under  different  circumftances*  But  a 
court  of  judicature,  when  formally  appealed  to,  feems 
to  be  competent  to  authorize  it  if  juft,  and  to  correct 
it  if  unjuft.  Such  decifions  could  not  wholly  change 
the  honorary  nature  of  fees;  becaufe  they  would 
continue  to  be  increafed,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
affluent,  according  to  their  liberality  and  grateful 
fenfe  of  kind  attentions ; and  diminifhed,  at  the  option 
of  the  phyfician,  to  thofe  who  may,  from  particular 
circumftances,  require  his  beneficence. 

From  the  Roman  code,  the  eftabliflied  ufage,  in 
different  countries  in  Europe,  relative  to  medical  fees, 
has  probably  originated.  This  ufage,  which  confti- 
tutes  common  law,  feems  to  require  confiderable 

i 

modification  to  adapt  it  to  the  prefent  Hate  of  the 
profeflion.  For  the  general  body  of  the  faculty, 
efpecially  in  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland,  are  held  in  very  high  eftimation,  on 
account  of  their  liberality,  learning,  and  integri- 
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ty:*  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  affign  a fatisfa&ory 
reafon  why  they  fhould  be  excluded  from  judicial  pro- 
tection, when  the  juft  remuneration  of  their  fervices  is 
wrongfully  withheld.  Indeed  a medical  pra&itioner, 
one  efpecially  who  is  fettled  in  a provincial  town,  or  in 
the  country,  may  have  accumulated  claims  from  long- 
protra&ed  and  often  expenfive  attendance ; and  his 
pecuniary  acknowledgments  may  be  refufed  from 
prejudice,  from  captioufnefs,  from  parfimony,  or  from 
diflionefty.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  confiderations 
of  benevolence,  humanity,  and  gratitude,  are  wholly 
fet  afide : becaufe  when  difputes  arife,  they  muft  be 
fufpended  or  extinguifhed ; and  the  quehion  at  blue 
can  alone  be  decided  on  the  principles  of  commutative 
jujlice. 

* Of  this  truth,  it  has  been  my  duty  and  inclination  to  offer 
feveral  proofs,  of  unquedionable  authority,  in  different  parts  of  the 
prefent  work.  Two  additional  ones  now  occur  to  my  recollection, 
which  I (hall  here  infert.  Mr.  Pope,  writing  to  Mr.  Allen,  con- 
cerning his  obligations  to  Dr.  Mead,  and  other  phyficians,  about  a 
month  before  his  death,  fays,  “ There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treat- 
“ nncnt  from  the  faculty.  They  are  in  general  the  mod  amiable 
“ companions  and  the  bed  friends,  as  well  as  the  mod  learned  men 
“ I know.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  in  a letter  with  which  he 
honoured  me  in  September  i794>  thus  expreffes  himfelf:  “ I have 
“ long  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  on  medical  fubjecds;  and  the 
“ great  advantage  I have  derived  from  this  circumftance  is,  that  I 
<{  have  found  opportunities  for  converfation  and  friendfhip  with  a 
“ clafs  of  men,  whom,  after  a long  and  attentive  furvey  of  literary 
“ charadters,  I hold  to  be  the  mod  enlightened  profelTional  perfons 
“ in  the  whole  circle  of  human  arts  andlcicnces.” 
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Note  XII.  Chap.  TI.  Sect.  XXX. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  SCEPTICISM,  AND 
INFIDELITY. 

THE  neglect  of  focial  worfhip,  with  which  phyfi* 
cians  have  been  too  judly  charged,  may  be  traced,  in 
many  indances,  to  the  period  of  their  academical  edu- 
cation, particularly  in  the  univerfities,  where  young 
men  are  permitted  to  live  at  large,  and  are  fubjeft  to 
no  collegiate  difcipline.  Sunday,  affording  a recefs 
from  public  le&ures,  is  devoted,  by  thofe  who  are 
ardent  in  dudy,  to  a review  of  the  labours  of  the 
pad  week;  to  preparations  for  medical  or  fcientific 
difcuflions  in  the  focieties  of  which  they  are  members; 
or  to  other  purfuits,  belonging  to  their  profeffion, 
but  unconne&ed  with  religion.  The  idle  and  the 
gay,  in  fuch  filiations,  are  eager  to  avail  themfelves 
of  opportunities  fo  favourable  to  their  tade  for  recre- 
tation,  or  to  their  averfion  to  bulinefs  and  confinemen. 
In  each  of  thefe  chides,  though  actuated  by  different 
principles,  there  is  much  danger  that  devotional  im- 
predions  will  be  gradually  impaired,  for  want  of 
dated  exercife  and  renewal:  and  a foundation  will 
thus  be  laid  for  habitual  and  permanent  indifference, 
in  future  life,  to  divine  fervices,  whenever  medical  avo- 
cations furnilh  a falvo  to  the  mind,  and  a plaufiblc 
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excufe  to  the  world,  for  non-attendance  on  them 

• 

This  coldnefs  of  heart,  this  moral  infenfibility,  fhould 
be  feduloufly  counteracted  before  it  has  acquired  an 
invincible  afcendancy.  No  apology  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted for  abfence  from  the  hated  offices  of  piety, 
but  that  of  duties  to  be  performed  of  immediate  and 
preffing  neceffity.  When  the  church  is  entered  with 
juft  views,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a fympathy 
in  religious  homage,  which  at  once  infpires  and 
heightens  devotion:  and  that  to  hold  communion 
with  God  in  concert  with  our  families,  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  is  the  higheft 
privilege  of  human  nature.  But  with  a full  con* 
vision  . of  the  obligation  of  public  worfhip,  as  a 
focial  inflitution,  founded  on  common  confent,  and 
enjoined  by  legal  authority;  as  a moral  duty  connect- 
ing us  by  the  mod  endearing  ties  with  our  brethren 
of  mankind,  who  arejoint  dependants  with  our- 
felves,  on  the  pardon,  the  protection,  and  the  bounty 
of  God;  and  as  a debt  of  general  homage  to  our 
creator,  benefaftor,  and  judge;  yet  there  may  fublifl 
in  a devout  and  benevolent  mind  fcruples,  refpefting 
doftrines  and  forms,  fufficient  to  produce  an  aliena- 
tion from  the  facred  offices  of  the  temple.  Such 
doubts,  when  they  originate  from  ferious  enquiry, 
and  are  not  the  refult  of  faftidioufnefs  or  arrogance, 
have  a claim  to  tendernefs  and  indulgence ; becaufe, 
to  aft  in  contradiftion  to  them,  whilft  they  fubfift, 
would  be  a violation  of  fincerity,  amounting  in  fome 
cafes  to  the  guilt  of  hypocrify.  But  in  a country 
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where  private  judgment  is  happily  under  no  reflraint, 
and  where  fo  great  diverfity  of  fe£ts  prevails,  it  will  be 
ftrange,  if  a candid  and  well-informed  man  can  find 
no  Chriflian  denomination,  with  which  he  might  ac- 
cord in  fpirit  and  in  truth.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in 
the  ftatement  which  he  has  given  in  his  Religio  Me- 
dici, feems  to  have  allowed  himfelf  on  thefe  points 
very  extenfive  latitude. — “ We  have  reformed  from 
<c  them,  viz.  the  Papifts,  not  againfl  them — and  there- 
tc  fore  I am  not  fcrupulous  to  converfe  and  live  with 
cc  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defe<5t  of  ours, 
“ and  either  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I could 
<c  never  perceive  that  a refolved  confcience  may  not 
“ adore  her  Creator  any  where,  efpecially  in  places 
<c  devoted  to  his  fervice;  where,  if  their  devotions 
<c  offend  him,  mine  may  pleafe  him;  if  theirs  profane 
<c  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  I could  never  hear  the  Ave 
ce  Maria  bell  without  an  elevation,  or  think  it  a fuffi- 
<c  cient  warrant,  becaufe  they  erred  in  one  circum- 
<c  fiance,  for  me  to  err  in  all — that  is  in  filence  and 
<c  dumb  contempt:  whilff  therefore  they  direft  their 
cc  devotions  to  the  Virgin,  I offer  mine  to  God,  and 
<c  rectify  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  order- 
<c  ing  my  own.” 

But  authority,  much  more  refpe<hable  than  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
fpirit  of  Catholicifm  in  Chriflian  communion.  Mr. 
Locke,  a fhort  time  before  his  death,  received  the 
facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  though  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that 
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lie  diffented  from  many  of  her  do&rines.  When  the 
office  was  finifhed,  he  told  the  minifter,  “ that  he  was 
in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in  fincere  commu- 
nion with  the  church  of  Christ,  by  what  namefoever 
it  might  be  diftinguifhed.”* — Dr.  David  Hartley 
was  originally  intended  for  the  clerical  profeffion,  but 
was  prevented  from  going  into  holy  orders  by  his 
fcruples  concerning  fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  He  continued,  however,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  a well-affe&ed  member  of  the  Eftablifhment,  ap- 
proving of  its  practical  doflrines,  and  conforming  to 
its  public  worfhip.  <c  He  was  a catholic  chriftian,” 
fays  his  fon  and  biographer,  “ in  the  mod  extenfive 
and  literal  fenfe  of  the  term.”  On  the  fubjeft  of 
religious  controverfy,  he  has  left  the  following  tefti- 
mony  of  his  fentiments  :■ — “ The  great  differences  of 
46  opinion  and  contentions,  which  happen  on  religious 
46  matters,  are  plainly  owing  to  the  violence  of  men’s 
ec  paffions,  more  than  to  any  other  caufe.  When 
C(  religion  has  had  its  due  effect  in  reftraining  thefe, 
<c  and  begetting  true  candour,  we  may  expeft  an  unity 
“ of  opinion  both  in  religious  and  other  matters,  as 
“ far  as  is  neceffary  for  ufeful  and  prafticable  pur- 
<c  pofes.” 

Thefe  examples  of  the  conduct  of  wife  and  con- 
fcientious  chriffians  evince,  that,  in  their  effimation, 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines,  are  of  a moment 
fubordinate  to  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  focial 
worfhip.  But  they  are  not  adduced  to  fan&ion  an 

* See  Brit.  Biog.  vol.  vii.  p.  13. 
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indifference , either  to  religious  rites,  or  religious  truth. 
The  mind  will  always  be  in  the  beft  frame  for  holy 
exercifes,  when  the  modes  by  which  they  are  con- 
duced are  confonant  to  its  fentiments  of  propriety 
and  rectitude.  And  that  church  diould  be  habitually 
reforted  to,  if  practicable,  the  public  fervices  of  which 
accord  mod  fatisfaCorily  with  the  views  of  the  indi- 
vidual, concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the 

•< 

revelation  of  his  will  and  promifes  to  man.  No 
perfonal  friendfhip,  no  party  connection,  no  profefli- 
onal  intered  diould  be  allowed  to  predominate  in  the 
choice.  For  genuine  piety,  which  is  the  joint  offspring 
of  reafon  and  of  fentiment,  admits  of  no  fubditutions* 
It  confids  in  a full  conviction  of  the  underdanding^ 
accompanied  with  correfpondent  adeCtions  of  the 
heart;  and  in  its  exercifes  calls  forth  their  united  and 
nobled  energies. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  fubjeCt  of  this  note  to 
investigate  briefly  the  imputation  of  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity,  which  has  been  laid  againd  the  medical 
faculty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  whofe  can- 
dour  is  unquedionable,  and  whofe  learning  and 
genius  entitle  him  to  the  highed  refpeC,  has  lately 
functioned  it,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  paffage 
from  his  Remarks  on  the  Statement  of  Dr,  Charles 
Combe , pages  82,  83  . — “ While  I allow,”  fays  he, 
“ that  peculiar  and  important  advantages  arife  from 
“ the  appropriate  dudies  of  the  three  liberal  pro- 
<c  feflions,  I mud  confefs,  that  in  erudition,  infcience, 
<£  and  in  habits  of  deep  and  comprehenfive  thinking. 
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<c  the  pre-eminence,  in  fome  degree,  muft  be  af- 
“ ligned  to  phyficians.  The  propenfity  which  fome 
<e  of  them  have  (hewn  to  fcepticifm,  upon  religious 
cc  topics,  is  indeed  to  be  ferioufly  lamented;  and  it 
k<  may  be  fatisfa&orily  explained,  I think,  upon  me- 
<c  taphyfical  principles,  which  evince  the  ftrength 
“ rather  than  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind,  when 
“ contemplating,  under  certain  circumftances,  the 
Ci  multiplicity  and  energy  of  phyfical  caufes.  But  I 
C{  often  confole  myfelf  with  reflecting  on  the  founder 
“ opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sydenham,  Boer- 
66  haave,  and  Hartley,  in  the  days  that  arepafl;  and 
<c  of  our  own  times,  poflerity  will  remember  that 
“ they  were  adorned  by  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the 
<c  talents,  of  a Gregory,  a Heberden,arFalconer,&c.”* 

Mr.  Gifborne,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of 
Men , in  the  higher  and  middle  Clafjes  of  Society , 
a work  to  which  I have  already  referred,  as  an  ad- 
mirable fyftem  of  pra&ical  and  appropriate  ethics, 
has  very  explicitly  and  forcibly  delivered  his  fen- 
timents  on  this  interefling  fubjeCh  “ The  charge,” 
he  fays,  “ may  have  been  made  on  partial  and  in- 
fuflicient  grounds  ; but  the  exiflence  of  it  fliould  ex- 
cite the  efforts  of  every  confcientious  phyficlan,  to 
refcue  himfelf  from  the  general  ftigma.  It  fliould 
ffimulate  him,  not  to  affeCl  a fenfeof  religion  which 
he  does  not  entertain,  but  openly  to  avow  that  which 

* “ Of  our  own  times,  poflerity  will  remember  that  they  were 
adorned  by  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  talents  of  a Gregory,  a He- 
berden,  a Falconer,  and  a Parka/.”  Vide  Remarks  &c.  by  Dr. 
Parr.  (Note  of  the  Editor.) 
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he  a&ually  feels.  If  the  charge  be  in  fome  meafure 
true,  it  is  of  importance,  to  the  phylician,  to  afcertain 
the  caufcs  from  which  the  fad  has  originated,  that 
he  may  be  the  more  on  his  guard  againfl  their  in- 
fluence. The  following  circumftances  may  not  have 
been  without  their  weight.  They  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  deep  refearches  into  any  branch  of  philo- 
fophical  fcience;  and  find  themfelves  able  to  explain, 
to  their  own  fatisfa&ion,  almofi:  every  phenomenon, 
and  to  account,  as  they  apprehend,  for  almofi:  every 
died,  by  what  are  termed  natural  caufes,  are  apt  to 
acquire  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fufRciency  of  human 
reafon  on  all  fubjeds  ; and  thus  learning  to  doubt 
the  necelfity,  become  prejudiced  againfl  the  belief,  of 
divine  revelation.  In  the  next  place,  they  who  juflly 
difclaim  the  empire  of  authority  in  medical  theories, 
may  carelefsly  proceed  to  regard  religious  doftrines 
as  theories,  refling  on  no  other  foundation,  and 
deferving  of  no  better  fate.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  men  may  be  divided  into  two  diflind 
dalles,  with  refpefl  to  the  fort  of  teflimony  on  which 
they  receive  truths  of  any  kind.  They  who  are 
chiefly  addidled  to  invefligations  and  reafonings, 
founded  on  analogy,  look  primarily  and  with  extreme 
partiality  to  that  fpecies  of  evidence  ; and  if  the  thing 
alTerted  appear  contrary  to  the  common  courfe  of 
nature,  more  efpecially  if  it  militate  again!!  any 
theory  of  their  own,  (and  fuch  perfons  are  much  dif- 
pofed  to  theorife,)  they  are  above  meafure  reludant 
to  admit  the  reality  of  it;  and  withhold  their  afienr, 
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until  fuch  a number  of  particular  proofs,  incapable  of 
being  refolved  into  fraud  or  mifconception,  is  pro- 
duced, as  would  have  been  far  more  than  fufficient 
to  convince  an  unbiased  judgment.  Whereas  other 
men,  little  ufed  to  analogical  enquiries,  look  not 
around  for  fuch  teflimony,  either  in  fupport  or  in 
refutation  of  an  extraordinary  circumftance  affirmed 
to  them  ; but  readily  give  credit  to  the  faft  on  it? 
own  diflinft  proofs,  or  from  confidence  in  the  vera- 
city and  difcernment  of  the  relator.  It  is  evident 
that  phyficians  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  firft  de- 
fcribed,  and  are  confequently  liable  to  its  prejudices: 
and  it  is  equally  evident,  that  thofe  prejudices  will 
render  all  on  whom  they  fallen  particularly  averfe  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  miracles  ; and  will  probably 
prevent  them  from  examining,  with  impartiality,  the 
evidence  of  a religion  founded  on  miracles,  and 
perhaps  from  examining  it  at  all.  Fourthly;  to  the 
preceding  circumftances  mull  be  added  the  negleft 
of  divine  worfhip,  too  cuflomary  among  perfons  of  the 
medical  profeffion.  This  neglect  feems  to  have  con- 
tributed not  only  to  excite  andhrengthen  the  opinion 
of  their  fcepticifm  and  infidelity;  but  fometimes  to 
produce  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  itfelf.  For  it  is  a na- 
tural progrefs,  that  he  who  habitually  difregards  the 
public  duties  of  religion,  Ihould  loon  omit  thofe  which 
are  private  ; Ihould  fpeedily  begin  to  wilh  that  re- 
ligion may  not  be  true ; Ihould  then  proceed  to  doubt 
its  truth;  and  at  length  ihould  difbelieve  it.”  YoL 
ii.  p.  192,  edit.  4, 
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The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  anxious  to 
fupport  the  honour  of  a profeffion  which  he  loved, 
and  of  which  he  was  a didinguifhed  ornament,  very 
drenuoufly  repels  the  charge  again  d it  of  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity.  Though  Ins  excellent  lcdures  are, 
doubtlefs,  in  the  hands  of  mod  phylicians,  yet  I am 
tempted  to  make  a tranfeript  from  them,  becaufe  I 
wifli  the  prefent  important  fubjeff  to  be  viewed  in 
the  feveral  lights,  in  winch  it  has  been  prefented  to 
the  mind  by  different  writers  of  acknowledged  pro- 
bity, information,  and  judgment.  “ 1 think  the 
charge,”  he  obferves,  54  ill-founded,  and  will  venture 
<c  to  fay,  that  the  mod  eminent  of  our  faculty  have 
cc  been  didinguidred  for  real  piety.  I llia.II  only  men- 
<c  tion  as  examples,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Arbuthnot, 
ci  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  and  Hoffmann. — It  is  eafy, 
cc  however,  to  fee  whence  this  calumny  has  arifen. 
tc  Men  whofe  minds  have  been  enlarged  by  know- 
66  ledge,  who  have  been  accudomed  to  think  and  to 
ci  reafon  upon  all  fubjecls  with  a generous  freedom, 
cc  are  not  apt  to  become  bigots  to  any  particular  fe£t 
cc  or  fydem.  They  can  be  deady  to  their  own 
“ principles,  without  thinking  ill  of  thofe  who  differ 
“ from  them;  but  they  are  impatient  of  the  autho- 
<c  rity  and  controul  of  men,  who  would  lord  it  over 
ci  their  confciences,  and  di&ate  to  them  wrhat  they 
cc  are  to  believe.  This  freedom  of  fpirit,  this  inode- . 
<c  ration  and  charity  for  thofe  cf  different  fentiments, 
<c  have  frequently  been  aferibed,  by  narrow-minded 
c‘  people,  to  fecret  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  or,  at  lead:,  to 
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cs  Juke  war  mnefs  in  religion  ; while  fome  who  were 
“ lincere  Chriftians,  exafperated  by  fuch  reproaches, 
“ have  fometimes  exprefled  themfelves  unguardedly, 
“ and  thereby  alTorded  their  enemies  a handle  to 
“ calumniate  them.  This,  I imagine,  has  been  the 
“ realfource  of  that  charge  of  infidelity,  fo  often  and 
“ fo  unjuffly  brought  againff  phyficiaRs.” 

tc  The  ftudy  of  medicine,  of  all  others,  ffiould  be 
“ the  lead  fufpeCted  of  leading  to  impiety.  An  inti- 
“ mate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  nature  raifes 
<e  the  mind  to  the  mofl  fublime  conceptions  of  the 
<e  Supreme  Being;  and  at  the  fame  time  dilates  the 
“ heart  with  the  mold  pleafing  views  of  Providence. 
“ The  difficulties  that  necefifarily  attend  all  deep  en- 
“ quiries  into  a fubjeCt  fo  difproportionate  to  the 
4C  human  faculties,  fhould  not  be  fufpeCted  to  furprize 
<c  a phyfician,  who,  in  his  practice,  is  often  involved 
“ in  perplexity,  even  in  fubjeCts  expofed  to  the  exa- 
,c  mination  of  his  fenfes.” 

“ There  are,  befides,  fome  peculiar  circumftances 
4C  in  the  profeffion  of  a phyfician,  which  ffiould  natu- 
44  rally  difpofe  him  to  look  beyond  the  prefent  hate 
4C  of  things,  and  engage  his  heart  on  the  fide  of 
4*  religion.  He  has  many  opportunities  of  feeing 
<c  people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy,  funk  in  deep 
<c  diftrefs;  fometimes  devoted  to  a painful  and  lin- 
44  gering  death;  and  fometimes  ftruggling  with  the 
“ tortures  of  a diffracted  mind.  Such  afflictive  feenes, 

“ one  lhould  imagine,  might  foften  any  heart,  not 
iC  dead  to  every  feeling  of  humanity;  and  make  it 
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sc  reverence  that  religion,  which  alone  can  fupport  the 
cc  foul  in  the  mo  ft  complicated  didrefles;  that  reli- 
u gion,  which  teaches  to  enjoy  life  with  cheerfulnefs, 
<s  and  to  refign  it  with  dignity/* 

The  judicious  and  animated  confiderations  which 
are  here  delivered,  could  proceed  only  from  a mind 
actuated  by  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion : 
and  I truft,  the  great  majority  of  phyficians  have 
their  feelings  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  the  amiable 
writer  I have  quoted.  But  there  may  be  fome  who 
have  been  hardened  to  moral  apathy,  by  the  very 
caufes  which  (hould  excite  benevolence  and  piety. 
It  has  been  well  remarked,  by  divines  and  metaphy- 
ficians,  that  pajjive  imprejjions  become  progreflively 
weaker  by  frequent  recurrence;  and  that  the  heart 
is  liable  to  grow  callous  to  fccnes  of  horror  and 
didrefs,  and  even  to  the  view  of  death  itfelf.  This 
law  of  nature  is  intended,  by  the  wife  and  benignant 
Author  of  our  frame,  to  anfwer  the  mod  falutary 
purpofes,  by  co-operating  with  another  of  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  force.  For  aftive  propenfjies  are 
formed,  and  gradually  drengthened,  by  the  like  re- 
newal of  the  circumdances  which  excite  them.  The 
love  of  goodnefs  is  thus  rendered  habitual;  and 
reflitude  of  condufl:  is  deadily  and  uniformly  purfued^ 
without  druggie  or  perturbation.  Under  luch  cir- 
cumdances  the  human  chara&er  then  attains  the 
highed  excellence,  of  which  this  probationary  date 
is  capable;  and  perhaps  the  medical  profeffion  is 
more  favourable  than  any  other  to  the  formation  of 
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a mental  conftitutio.i,  that  unites  in  it  very  high 
degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigour;  becaufe  it 
calls  forth  the  Heady  and  unremitting  exertions  of 
benevolence,  under  the  direction  of  cultivated  reafon  ; 
and,  by  opening  a wider  and  wider  fphere  of  duty, 
progreffively  augments  their  reciprocal  energies. 

But  the  connexion  between  the  laws  of  imprcifion 
and  of  habit  is  not  fo  determinate  and  necelTary,  as 
to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  agent  who  is  under 
their  influence.  By  a perverfion  of  the  underftand- 
ing  and  the  will,  they  may  be,  and  fometimcs  are,  fe- 
parated.  The  affections  alio,  when  the  temperament 
is  phlegmatic,  fubfift  only  in  a languid  date;  and  are 
too  evanefcent  to  produce  a permanently  corrcfpondent 
frame  of  mind.  If  with  this  coldnefs  of  heart,  a fcep_ 
tical  turn  of  thinking,  happen  to  be  affociated,  either 
conflitutionally  or  from  the  cafualties  of  ftudy  and 
connections,  virtuous  principles  will  gradually  decay; 
all  the  tender  charitiesof  life  willjfoon  be  extinguifhed; 
a future  Hate  will  be  either  difoelieved  or  regarded 
with  indifference ; and  practical  atheifm  will  enfue, 
with  the  whole  train  of  evils  which  refult  from  a de- 
nial of  the  creative  agency  of  God,  or  his  divine 
adminiftration.  Allowing  this  to  be  an  extreme, 
and  barely  poflible  cafe,  a conceffion  which  I am  foli- 
citous  to  grant  to  my  countrymen,  notwithflanding 
what  has  been  fatally  experienced  in  a neighbouring 
kingdom;  yet  different  gradations  towards  it  may 
fubfift,  and  the  firfl  ftep  fhould  be  avoided  with  fe- 
dulous  care.  The  countervailing  power  of  religion 
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is  here  effentially  neceflary,  becaufe  nothing  befides 
can  furnifh  motives  to  rectitude,  of  adequate  dignity, 
weight,  and  authority.  To  reftore  the  impreffions  of 
piety  which  have  been  loll  or  impaired,  without 
falling  into  the  fervours  of  enthufiafm,  or  the  gloom 
of  fuperftition,  may  be  an  arduous  talk,  a talk  that 
will  require  time  and  perfeverance  to  accomplilh. 
But  the  attainment  will  amply  repay  the  labour,  by 
the  fweet  fatisfaction  which  a phyfician  cannot  fail  to 
derive  from  the  confcioufnefs,  that  he  exercifes  his 
profeffion  under  the  infpe&ion  of  a Being,  who  ap- 
proves and  will  reward  every  effort  to  acquire  his 
favour  by  doing  good  to  mankind.  In  his  offices  of 
humanity,  he  will  feel  an  intereff  and  elevation,  of 
which  thofe  can  have  no  conception  who  regard  the 
human  race,  and  confequently  the  fufferers  under 
their  care,  not  as  the  offspring  of  God,  or  as  expec- 
tants of  immortality,  but  as  the  creatures  of  a day, 
formed  by  the  cafual  concourfe  or  the  natural  appe- 
tences of  atoms,  and  born  only  to  perilh.  Such 
degrading  and  unhappy  notions  often  fpring  from  a 
love  of  paradox;  a paffion  for  novel  hypothelis;  am- 
bition to  be  victorious  in  fubtle  difputation ; and  a 
contempt  for  eflabliffied  authority,  accompanied,  for 
the  mold  part,  with  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to  empirics 
in  fcicnce,  who  dogmatize  mold,  when  they  affume 
, the  mafk  of  fcepticifm.  To  the  fuccefsful  purfuit  of 
truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  bring  a well-difciplined  mind, 
modell  and  fober  in  its  views,  uninfluenced  not  only 
by  vulgar,  but  by  philofophical  prejudices,  which  are 
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far  more  dangerous,  bccaufe  more  plaufible  and  faf- 
cinating.  When  fubje&s  which  relate  to  theology 
are  inveftigated,  reverence  and  humility  fhould  be 
afiociated  with  all  our  reafonings.  No  practice  is 
more  fubverfive  of  devotional  fentiment,  than  that  of 
carrying  into  religious  difcuflions  the  licentioufnefs  of 
thought  and  expreffion,  which  young  phyficians  are 
too  apt  to  indulge  on  medical  topics.  He  who  can 
fuller  himfelf  to  treat  his  Maker  with  indifference  and 
with  levity,  whether  it  be  in  utterance  or  in  contem- 
plation, will  foon  lofe  the  religious  impreilions  of 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  love ; and  his  mind  will 
then  be  prepared  for  the  fyftems  of  impiety  and  athe- 
hm,  which  of  late  have  been  fo  boldly  promulgated 
under  the  impofing  name  of  pliilofophy.  Productions 
of  this  clafs  fhould  be  fhunned,  even  by  thofe  who 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  rational  faith ; becaufe 
familiarity  with  them  can  hardly  fail  to  impair  the 
moral  fenfibilities  of  the  heart.  They  are  evil  commu- 
nications, which  forcibly  tend  to  corrupt  good  manners. 

To  the  comprehcnfive  view  of  a well-educated 
pliyfician,  the  Divine  Being  will  appear,  with  the 
fulled  manifeftation,  in  all  without  and  all  within  him. 
Through  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which 
he  is  intimately  acquainted,  he  traces  every  where 
defign,  intelligence,  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  : 
and  in  the  frame  of  his  own  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
conftitution  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  finds  efpecial 
rcafon  to  conclude,  that  above  all  the  other  works  of 
the  creation,  he  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made . 
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The  daily  offices  of  his  profeflion  difclofe  to  him  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  the  providence  and  moral  govern- 
ment of  Goo. — Health,  as'confifting  in  the  foundnefs 
and  vigour  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  in  their  com- 
plete aptitude  for  exertion  and  enjoyment,  is  doubtlefs 
of  ineftimable  confideration.  But  the  occalional  fuf- 
penfion  of  this  bluffing  may  be  neceffary  to  obviate 
the  abufes  to  which  it  is  liable ; to  evince  its  high 
value;  to  remedy  the  injuries  it  may  have  fuftained ; 
and  to  infure  its  future  more  permanent  duration.  A 
ilrong  confiritution  is  too  often  made  fubfervient  to 
fenfuality,  ebriety,  and  other  licentious  indulgences  ; 
which,  if  not  feafonably  interrupted  by  the  experience 
of  confequcntial  fuffering , would  prove  deftruciive  to 
the  animal  occonomy,  and  bring  on  premature  decre- 
pitude or  death.  Difeafes,  under  thefe  circumflances, 
furnifh  a beneficial  reftraint,  and  preferve  the  mind 
from  contamination;  whilft  theyareoften  the  remedies, 
which  nature  has  kindly  provided,  for  the  reftoration 
of  the  vital  functions.  A good,  which  has  been  loll: 
and  beneficently  reftored,  will  be  prized  according  to  its 
high  defert;  and  being  cheriflied  with  affiduous  care, 
will  be  prolonged  and  applied  to  its  proper  ufes,  in  the 
great  bufinefs  of  life.  But  ficknefs,  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  not  always  remedial  in  its  tendency;  and 
frequently  produces  degreesof  protracted  languifhment 
and  pain,  grievous  to  endure,  and  obflrutfave  of  thofe 
attive  offices ) which,  in  his  prelent  fphere,  man  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  There  are  duties,  however,  of 
another  clafs,  not  lefs  efifential  to  the  improvement 
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and  excellence  of  his  moral  and  religious  charaEier : 
and  where  is  a fchool  to  be  found,  like  the  chamber 
of  ficknefs,  for  meeknefs,  patience,  refignation,  gra- 
titude, and  devout  trud  in  God?  There  pride  is 
humbled;  the  angry  paffions  fubfide ; animofities  ceafe; 
and  the  vanities  of  the  world  lofe  their  bewitching 
attraffions.  Falfe  afTociations  are  there  corrected; 
true  eftimates  are  formed;  and  whilft  the  pajjive 
•virtues  are  cultivated  in  the  differing  individual,  all 
who  minider  to  him  have  their  beft  difpofitions  ex- 
ercifed,  and  improved.  Tendernefs,  humanity,  fym- 
pathy,  friendfhip,  and  domedic  love, on  fuch  occafions, 
find  that  fphere  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
exertion;  and  all  the  fofter  charities  derive  from  thefe 
fources  their  highed  refinements.* 

Rational  theifm  leads  the  mind,  by  fair  and  necef- 
fary  induction,  to  extend  its  views  to  revelation.  He 
who  has  difcovered  the  divine  wifdom,  power,  and 
goodnefs,  through  the  various  works  of  creation,  will 
feel  a folicitude  to  make  farther  advances  in  facred 
knowledge ; and  the  more  profoundly  lie  venerates 
the  Author  of  his  being,  the  more  earned  will  he  be 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  will ; with  the  means 
of  conciliatm?  his  favour  ; with  the  duration  of  his 
own  exidence  ; and  with  his  future  dedination.  Se- 
veral didinguidied  characters  in  the  heathen  world 
have,  in  a very  explicit  manner,  tedified  the  truth  of 
his  obfervation.  Suffice  it  to  date  only  the  following 


* See  A Father’s  Inftru&ions,  part  iii.  p.  9th  edition. 
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remarkable  paffages  from  Plato:  £t  A divine  revela- 
“ tion  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  true  worfliip  of 
c<  God — to  add  authority  to  moral  precepts — to  adid 
“ our  bed  endeavours  in  a virtuous  courfe — to  fix 
<e  the  future  rewards  and  punifhments  of  virtuous 
tc  and  vicious  conduct — and  to  point  out  fome  accept- 
44  able  expiation  for  fin.”  He  introduces  Socrates, 
alluring  Alcibiades,  ct  that  in  a future  time  a divine 
“ perfon  will  appear,  who,  in  pure  love  to  man,  fhall 
<c  remove  all  darknefs  from  his  mind,  and  indru&him 
“ how  to  offer  his  prayers  and  praifes  in  the  mod 
<c  acceptable  way  to  the  Divine  Being.”  The  pri- 
vileges which  this  intelligent  and  amiable  philofopher 
ardently  looked  for,  we  happily  enjoy.  Chridianity 
has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light : and  the 
gofpel  is  the  facred  charter  of  our  expected  inheritance 
of  felicity.  To  regard  with  indifference  what  is  fo 
momentous,  is  the  groffed  folly;  to  be  diffatisfied 
with  its  evidence  argues  the  want  of  difcernment  and 
of  candour  ; and  to  reject  it,  without  deliberate  and 
confcientious  invedigation,  is  a high  degree  of  impiety. 
The  appeal,  however,  mud  finally  be  made  to  the 
judgment  of  every  individual : and  we  may  humbly 
hope,  that  He  who  knoweth  our  frame , will  pity  in- 
tellectual infirmity,  and  pardon  involuntary  error. 
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Note  XIII.  Chap . II.  Sett.  XXXI. 

UNION  IN  CONSULTATION  OF  SENIOR  AND 
JUNIOR  PHYSICIANS. 

C£  HEAT  and  vivacity  in  age,”  fays  Bacon, “ is  an 
excellent  compolition  for  bufinefs.  Young  men  are 
fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge,  fitter  for  execution  than 
for  counfel,  and  fitter  for  new  proje&s  than  for  fettled 
bufinefs  ; for  the  experience  of  age  in  things  that  fall 
within  the  compafs  of  it,  dire&eth  them,  but  in  new 
things  abufeth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are 
the  ruin  of  bufinefs  ; but  the  errors  of  aged  men 
amount  but  to  this,  that  more  might  have  been  done, 
or  fooner.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage 
of  a&ions,  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold;  fiir 
more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end,  without  con- 
fideration  of  the  means  and  degrees;  purfue  fome  few 
principles  which  they  have  chanced  upon  abfurdly 
care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconve- 
niences; ufe  extreme  remedies  at  firfl;  and  that  which 

/ 

doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them,  like  an  unruly  horfe  that  will  neither  flop  nor 
turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much ; confult  too  long; 
adventure  too  little;  repent  too  foon;  and  feldona 
drive  bufinefs  home  to  the  full  period,  but  content 
themfelves  with  a mediocrity  of  luccefs.  Certainly 
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it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of  both;  for 
that  will  be  good  for  the  prefent,  becaufethe  virtues 
of  either  age  may  correft  the  defects  of  both  ; and 
good  for  fuccefiion,  that  young  men  may  be  learners, 
while  men  in  age  are  a<ffors : and  laltly,  good  for  ex- 
tern accidents,  becaufe  authority  followeth  old  men, 
and  favour  and  popularity  youth.  But  for  the  moral 
part,  perhaps  youth  will  have  the  pre-eminence,  as 
age  hath  for  the  politick.” — Bacon’s  Ejfay  of  Youth 
and  Age . 


Note  XIV.  Chap.  IT.  Sect.  XXXII, 

RETIREMENT  FEOM  PRACTICE. 

THE  following  letters  afford  fo  admirable  a com- 
ment on  the  rule  to  which  this  note  refers,  that  it 
would  be  a falfe  and  unjuftifiable  delicacy  not  to  lay 
them  before  the  reader.  I {hall  copy  them  without 
abridgment,  becaufe  they  prefent  at  once  a ffriking 
difplay  of  Dr.  Ileberden’s  nice  fenfe  of  honour  and 
probity  ; of  the  peculiar  urbanity  of  his  manners;  and 
of  the  vigour  of  his  intelleft  at  a very  advanced  period 
of  life.  His  commendations  of  this  little  work,  I may 
be  allowed  to  confefs,  are  gratifying  to  my  feel- 
ings ; though  I am  fenfible  of  the  partiality  from 
which  they  flow.  But  the  partiality  of  a character, 
dignified  by  fcienceand  virtue,  is  itfelf  an  honour. 
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Copy  of  a Letter  from  William  Heberden , 

M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  b fc.  &c. 

Dear  Sir,  Windfor,  Aug.  28,  1794. 

IT  is  owing  to  my  diftance  from  London,  that  I 
have  not  fooner  made  my  acknowledgments,  and  re- 
turned my  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter.  Your 
being  able  to  refume  the  work  you  had  in  hand, 
makes  me  hope  that  your  good  principles,  with  the 
aid  of  time,  have  greatly  recovered  your  mind  from 
what  you  muft  have  fuftered  on  occafion  of  the  great 
lofs  in  your  family  ; and  your  attention  in  the  further 
profecution  of  it,  will  powerfully  aftift  in  perfectly  re- 
ftoring  your  tranquillity.  What  you  have  already 
communicated  to  the  public,  with  fo  much  juft  ap- 
plaufe,  fhews  you  to  be  peculiarly  well  qualified  for 
drawing  up  a Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  by  the  juft 
fenfe  you  have  of  your  duties  as  a man,  and  by  the 
mafterly  knowledge  of  your  profeftion  as  a phyfician. 
I hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  fheets  already 
printed  come  to  my  hands  ; and  I return  you  many 
thanks  for  intendingto  favour  me  with  a light  of  them. 

The  pleafure  of  a vifit  from  one  of  Dr.  Haygarth’s 
merit,  whom  I have  long  known  and  efteemed,  would 
probably  give  me  fpirits,  and  make  him  think  me  lefs 
broken  than  I am.  I have  entered  my  85th  year; 
and  when  I retired,  a few  years  ago,  from  the  pra&ice 
of  phyfic,  I truft  it  was  not  from  a wilh  to  be  idle, 
which  no  man  capable  of  being  ufefully  employed, 
has  a right  to  be ; but  becaufe  I was  willing  to  give 
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over,  before  my  prefence  of  thought,  judgment,  and 
recolle&ion  was  fo  impaired,  that  I could  not  do 
juftice  to  my  patients.  It  is  more  defirable  for  a man 
to  do  this  a little  too  foon,  than  a little  too  late  ; for 
the  phief  danger  is  on  the  fide  of  not  doing  it  foon 
enough.  I am,  my  dear  fir. 

With  great  efteem  and  regard. 

Your  affectionate,  humble  fervant, 

W.  Hebe r den. 

From  the  Same . 

Dear  Sir,  Pall-Mall , i $th  OH.  1794. 

BY  the  mittake  or  negleCt  of  the  perfon  left  in  my 
houfe  in  London,  (to  which  I am  juft  returned,)  your 
Code  of  Medical  Ethics  had  been  fent  thither  fomc 
time  before  I was  made  acquainted  with  it.  I have 
read  it,  and  do  not  wonder,  that  nothing  could  befound 
by  me  or  by  any  one  to  add  or  alter,  after  a work 
of  this  kind  had  paffed  through  the  hands  of  one  fo 
much  matter  of  the  fubjeCt ; and  who  had  taken  no 
little  time  to  confider  it,  and  to  make  the  proper  im- 
provements. I am  confident  that  the  fame  might 
be  faid  of  them,  were  I to  read  the  two  chapters 
which  remain  to  be  finifhed.  If  your  judicious 
advice  and  rules  were  duly  obferved,  they  would 
greatly  contribute  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
feflion,  and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  profeffors. 
There  has  lately  been  ettablifhed,  in  feveral  of  the 
London  hofpitals,  a plan  of  courfes  of  leftures  in  all 
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the  branches  of  knowledge  ufeful  to  a (Indent  in 
phyfic.  Such  plans,  if  rightly  executed,  as  I have  no 
reafon  to  doubt  they  will  be,  mud  make  London  a 
fchool  of  phyfic  fuperior  to  mod  in  Europe.  The 
experience  afforded  in  an  hofpital  will  keep  down  the 
luxuriance  of  plaufible  theories.  Many  fuch  have 
been  delivered  in  led u res,  by  celebrated  teachers, 
with  great appl au fe;  but  the  dudents,  though  perfe&ly 
inaders  of  them,  not  having  correded  them  with  what 
nature  exhibits  in  an  hofpital,  have  found  themfelves 
more  at  a lofs  in  the  cure  of  a patient,  than  an  elder 
apprentice  of  an  apothecary.  I pleafe  myfelf  with 
thinking,  that  the  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  heal- 
ing is  becoming  every  day  more  comformable  to  what 
reafon  and  nature  require;  that  the  errors  introduced 
by  fuperflition  and  falfe  philofophy  are  gradually,  re- 
treating ; and  that  medical  knowledge,  as  well  as  all 
other  dependent  upon  obfervation  and  experience,  is 
continually  increafing  in  the  world.  The  prefent  race 
of  phyficians  are  podeded  of  feveral  mod  important 
rules  qf  pradice,  utterly  unknown  to  the  abled  in 
former  ages,  not  excepting  Hippocrates  himfelf,  or 
even  fEfculapius. 

I am,  dear  fir, 

Your  affedionate,  humble  fervant, 

W.  Heberden. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Bacon,  that  letters  written 
by  wife  men  are  the  bed  of  all  human  works.  To 
thefe  admirable  communications,  I (hall,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  fubjoining  the  extrad  of  one, 
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equally  interefting,  and  of  fiinilar  import,  from  another 
Neftor  in  medicine ; who  has  long  and  juftly  held  the 
fir  ft  rank  amongft  his  brethren,  for  dunicJ  mfte,  ele- 
gance of  ftyle,  and  profeflional  erudir-on.  I have 
“ lately,”  fays  Sir  George  Baker,  in  a letter,  dated 
Richmond,  Auguft  nth,  1802,  “ been  in  tile  habit 
“ of  fpending  much  of  my  time  in  this  place;  avoiding, 
cc  when  poftible,  all  medical  employment.  Many 
tc  months  have  pafted,  fmee  Dr.  Haygarth  took  fo 
“ favourable  a meafure  of  me : I will  not,  however, 
cc  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  infirmities  and 
“ privations  incident  to  my  time  of  life.  Be  it  fuf- 
“ ficient  to  fay,  that  I am  contented  with  the  fare 
“ that  I have  met  with;  and  hope  to  retire  from  the 
*,c  feaft  of  life,  uti  conviva  saiur 

Note  XV.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  IT. 

PARTIAL  INSANITY,  WITH  GENERAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE. LUCID  INTERVAL. 

SIR  Matthew  Hale,  in  his  Hijioria  Placitorum 
Corona,  c.  iv.  has  ftated,  that  “ There  is  a partial 
<e  infanity  of  mind;  and  a to; al  infanity.  The 
cc  former  is  either  in  refpedt  to  things,  quoad  hoc 
“ vel  illud  infanire ; fome  perfons  that  have  a 
<c  competent  ufe  of  realon  in  relpeci  to  fome  fub- 
“ je<fts,  are  yet  under  a particular  dementia  in  re- 
6i  fpe&  to  fome  particular  dilcourfes,  fubje&s,  or 
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c6  applications;  or  elfe  it  is  particular  in  refpeft  of 
u degrees  ; and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  ef- 
€C  pecially  melancholy  perfons,  who,  for  the  moil:  part, 
cc  difcover  their  defeat  in  excelhve  fears  and  griefs, 
“ and  yet  are  not  wholly  deftitute  of  the  ufe  of  rea- 
tc  foil ; and  this  partial  infanity  feems  not  to  excufe 
cc  them  in  the  committing  of  any  offence  for  its  matter 
<c  capital;  for  doubtlefs  moil  perfons  that  are  felons  of 

themfelves,  and  others,  are  nnder  a degree  of  par- 
ce  tial  infanity,  when  they  commit  thefe  offences.” — 
iC  The  perfon  that  is  abfolutely  mad  for  a day,  killing 
46  a man  in  that  difiemper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if 
44  he  were  mad  without  intermiffion.  But  fuch  per- 
46  fonsas  have  their  lucid  intervals,  (which  ordinarily 
ce  happen  between  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,) 
44  in  fuch  intervals  have  ufually  at  lead  a competent 
44  ufe  of  reafon  ; and  crimes  committed  by  them  in 
44  thefe  intervals  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  fubjeft 
4t  to  the  fame  punifhment,  as  if  they  had  no  fuch  de- 
44  ficiency;  nay,  the  alienations  and  contrails  made  by 
44  them  in  fuch  intervals,  are  obliging  to  their  heirs 
44  and  executors.’  * 

Partial  infanity  and  general  intelligence  may  fub- 
fift,  in  various  degrees  and  proportions  to  each  other, 
■n  different  perfons  ; and  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  If  Socrates  had  lived  at  thisperiod, 
and  had  not  only  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
the  influences  of  a familiar  fpirit,  or  daemon,  but  had 
alfo  uniformly  regulated  his  converfation  and  actions 
by  this  perfuafion,  he  would  have  been  juftly  charge- 
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able  with  derangement  of  mind ; notwithflanding  the 
profound  wifdom  which  he  difplayed  in  his  inftruc- 
tions  concerning  morals,  and  the  conduct  of  life. 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  was  highly  diftinguifhed 
both  for  talents  and  erudition  : but  having  unfortu- 
nately adopted  prejudices  againft  Chriftianity,  he 
wrote  an  elaborate  work  entitled,  De  Veritate , prout 
dijlinguitur  a Revelatione ; and  knowing  it  would 
meet  with  much  oppofition,  he  remained  fome  time  in 
anxious  fufpenfe  about  the  publication  of  it.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  own  bio- 
graphical memoirs,  kindly  interpofed,  and  determined 
his  wavering  refolutions.  Being  thus  doubtful  in 
iC  my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the  fummer,  my  cafe- 
<c  ment  being  open  towards  the  fouth,  and  no  wind 
<c  (lirring,  I took  my  book  De  Veritate  in  my  hand, 
‘c  and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devoutly  faid,  0 thou. 
cc  eternal  God , l am  not  fatisfied  enough  whether  I 
<c  flo all  publijh  this  book  ; if  it  be  to  thy  glory , I befeech 
“ thee  give  me  fome  ftgnfrom  heaven;  if  not , IJhall 
cc  fupprefs  it.  I had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  words, 
“ but  a loud,  though  yet  gentle,  noife  came  from  the 
“ heavens  ; which  did  fo  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that 
“ I took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I had  the 
cc  flgn  I demanded  ; whereupon  alfo  I refolved  to 
“ print  my  book.”  This  was  not  a temporary  de- 
lufion  of  the  imagination,  but  continued  a permanent 
objeft  of  belief  through  life  : and  the  impreffon  was 
more  extraordinary,  and  more  ind  cative  of  an  un- 
found mind,  becaufe  Lord  Herbert’s  chief  argument 
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again  ft  Chriftianity  is,  the  improbability  that  Heaven 
fhall  reveal  its  laws  only  to  a portion  of  the  earth.  For 
how  could  he,  who  doubted  of  a partial , confide  in  an 
individual  revelation  ? Or  is  it  poflible  that  he  could 
rationally  think  his  book  of  fufE&ient  importance  to 
extort  a declaration  of  the  divine  will,  when  the  inte- 
reft  and  happinefs  of  a fourth  part  of  mankind 
were  deemed,  by  him,  objects  inadequate  to  the  like 
difplay  of  gooduefs.* 

The  hiftory  of  the  Rev.  Simon  Browne  ftill  more 
remarkably  exemplifies  the  union  of  vigour  and  im- 
becility, of  rectitude  and  perverfion,  in  the  fame  un- 
derftanding.  The  lofs  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  only 
fon,  fo  powerfully  affected  him,  that  he  debited  from 
the  duties  of  his  clerical  function,  and  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worfliip  to  the  Deity, 
either  public  or  private.  He  6C  conceived  that  Al- 
cc  mighty  God,  by  a fmgular  inftance  of  divine 
<c  power  had,  in  a gradual  manner,  annihilated  in  him 
46  the  thinking  fubftance,  and  utterly  divefted  him 
“ of  confcioufnefs  : that  though  he  retained  the 
cc  human  fir  ape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking,  in  a 
<c  manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had 
<c  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than 
cc  a parrot.  And,  very  confidently  with  this,  he 
“ looked  upon  himfelf  as  no  longer  a moral  agent,  a 

i'ubject  of  reward  or  punifhment.”  In  this  con- 
viction he  continued,  with  very  little  variation,  to  the 

* See  Walpole’s  Catalogues  of  royal  and  noble  Authors ; alfo 
Pcrcival’s  Mor.  and  Lit.  Dil's.  p.  82. 
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clofe  of  life.  Yet,  whild  under  the  influence  of  this 
ftrange  phrenzy,  his  faculties,  in  all  other  refpe&s, 
appeared  to  be  in  full  vigour.  He  applied  himfelf 
with  ardour  to  his  dudies;  and  was  fo  acute  a difpu- 
tant,  that  his  friends  were  wont  to  fay,  he  could  rcafon 
as  tf  poffejf cd  of  two  fouls.  Indeed,  both  his  imagi- 

nation and  his  judgment  were  fo  improved,  as  to  fur- 
pafs  the  date  in  which  they  fubfifted  during  his 
perfect  fanity.* 

In  J.  J.  RoufTeau,  we  have  a mod  intcreding  ex- 
ample of  morbid  fenfibility  and  depraved  imagination, 
combined  with  extenfive  knowledge  and  pre-eminent 
genius.  It  is  faid  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Reflec- 
tions on  his  Character  and  Writings,  that  “ fometimes 
“ he  would  part  with  you,  with  all  his  former  affec- 
“ tion:  but  if  an  exprefiion  had  efcaped  you,  which 
“ might  bear  an  unfavourable  conftru&ion  ; he 
<c  would  recollect  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps 
cc  dwell  upon  it  for  a month,  and  conclude  by  a total 
fic  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was 
“ fcarce  a poflibility  of  undeceiving  him;  for  the 
cc  light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once,  was  not 
“ fuflicient  to  efface  the  wrong  impreffions  which  had 
cc  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  ex- 
“ trcmely  difficult  too  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate 
<c  footing  with  him.  A word,  a gcflure,  furniihed 
“ him  with  matter  of  profound  meditation;  he  con- 
c<  netted  the  mod  trifling  circumdances,  like  fo  many 


* See  Biog.  Britan,  art.  Simon  Browne. 
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“ mathematical  propofitions,  and  conceived  his  con- 
cc  clufion  to  be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  de- 
“ monflration.”* 

I have  hazarded  an  opinion  in  the  text,  contrary  to 
what,  I believe,  is  ufually  adopted  by  lawyers,  that 
there  may  be  cafes  of  partial  infanity  with  a high 
degree  of  general  intelligence,  in  which  the  individual 
ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  privilege  of 
making  a lad  will  and  teflament.  To  deny  the  tes- 
tamentary qualification  to  one,  who,  notwithflanding 
fome  falfe  predominant  conception,  has  been  held 
capable  of  managing  his  concerns  with  difcretion,  and 
whofe  bequefts  difcover  no  traces  of  a difturbed  ima- 
gination, or  unfound  judgment,  feems  to  be  incon- 
iiftent  both  with  wifdom  and  with  natural  juftice. 
Such  a perfon,  I prefume,  is  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty by  legacy,  by  bargain,  by  transfer,  by  indus- 
try, or  by  office : and  he  is  not  prohibited,  during 
life,  from  giving  or  expending  pofTeflions  thus  ob- 
tained. Why  then  does  the  law  deprive  him  of  the 
right  of  bequeathing  after  death,  that  which  he  might 
have  difpen fed,  when  alive,  without  controul?  What- 
ever be  the  opinion  which  a medical  practitioner  may 
have  entertained,  concerning  the  capacity  or  incapa- 
city for  making  a will  of  one  under  thefe  circumftances, 
it  can- hardly  benecefiary  to  obferve,  that  his  evidence, 

* The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Elements  of  the  Philofophyof  the 
Human  Mind,  fedt  v.  by  ProfefTor  Dugald  Stewart,  for  fome  admi- 
rable remarks  on  the  evils  which  refult  from  an  ill-regulated  ima- 
gination 
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when  called  for  in  a courfe  of  legal  enquiry,  fiiould  be 
delivered  explicitly,  and  without  any  bias  from  his 
pre-conceptions.  On  the  point  litigated,  it  is  the 
exclufive  province  of  the  judge  and  jury  to  decide, 
after  a full  invefiigation  of  the  cafe. 

To  determine  the  exigence  of  a lucid  interval 
in  the  delirium  of  fever , or  in  the  more  permanent 
alienation  of  mind  which  conftitutes  infanity , the  tes- 
timony of  a phyfician  is  fometimes  required,  in  courts 
of  law.  It  will  be  incumbent  on  him,  therefore,  to 
pofiefs  a clear  and  definite  opinion  on  the  fubjeft, 
founded  both  on  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the 
date  of  the  patient.  The  ceflation  of  febrile  delirium 
*s  not  difficult  toafcertain;  becaufe  the  rational  facul- 
ties being  unimpaired  by  a fiiort  fufpenfion,  at  once 
manifeft  their  renewal  by  figns  which  cannot  be  mif- 
underfiood.  But  the  complete  re  million  of  madnels 
is  only  to  be  decided  by  reiterated  and  attentive  ob- 
fervation.  Every  a&ion  and  even  geflure  of  the 
patient  fiiould  be  feduloufly  watched;  and  he  fiiould 
be  drawn  into  converfation  at  different  times,  that 
may  infenfibly  lead  him  to  deveiope  the  falfe  im- 
preifions  under  which  he  labours.  He  fiiould  alfo 
be  employed  occafionally  in  bufinefs,  or  offices  con* 
necied  with,  and  likely  to  renew,  his  wrong  afibci- 
ations.  If  thefe  trials  produce  no  recurrence  of 
infanity,  he  may,  with  full  afiurance,  be  regarded  as 
legally  compos  mentis  during  fisch  period  ; even 
though  he  fiiould  relapfe,  a fiiort  time  afterward,  into 
his  former  malady. 
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Note  XVI.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XIII. 

DUELLING. 

IN  the  ufages  of  the  ancient  Germans,  evident 
traces  of  duelling  may  be  difcovered:  but  it  was 
employed  by  them  either  as  an  appeal  to  the  juflice 
or  to  the  prefcience  of  the  gods.  Velleius  Paterculus 
informs  us,  that  queflions,  decided  amongfl  the 
Romans  by  legal  trial,  were  terminated  amongfl  the 
Germans  by  arms  or  judicial  combat. f Tacitus  de- 
fcribes  it  as  a fpecies  of  divination,  by  which  the 
future  events  of  important  wars  were  explored.  A 
captive  from  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  fight  with 
a man  felecled  from  their  own  nation.  Each  was 
accoutred  with  his  proper  weapons;  and  the  prefage 
of  fuccefs  was  determined  by  the  ifiue  of  the  battle.  || 
A law  is  quoted  by  Stiernhook,  which  fliews,  that 
judicial  combat  was,  at  firft,  appropriated  to  points  re- 
fpecling  perfonal  chara£ler,  and  that  it  was  only  fub- 
fcquently  extended  to  criminal  cafes,  and  to  queflions 
relative  to  property.  The  terms  of  the  law  are,  u If 
any  man  fhallfay  to  another  thefe  reproachful  words, 
‘ you  are  not  a man  equal  to  other  men;’  or,  c you 
‘ have  not  the -heart  of  a man;*  and  the  other  fhall 

f Vellei  Patercul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  cxviii. 

11  Vide  Tacit,  de  Situ,  Morib.  et  Populis  Germanise,  fed.  x. 
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reply,  c I am  a man  as  good  as  you;*  let  them  meet 
on  the  highway.  If  he  who  firfl  gave  offence  appear, 
and  the  perfon  abfent  himfelf,  let  the  latter  be  deemed 
worfe  than  he  was  called  ; let  him  not  be  admitted  to 
give  evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman, 
and  let  him  not  have  the  privilege  of  making  a tes- 
tament. If  the  perfon  offended  appear,  and  he  who 
gave  the  offence  be  abfent,  let  him  call  upon  the  other 
thrice  with  a loud  voice,  and  make  a mark  upon  the 
earth,  and  then  let  him  who  abfented  himfelf  be 
deemed  infamous,  becaufe  he  uttered  words  which  he 
durff  not  fupport.  If  both  Ihall  appear  properly 
armed,  and  the  perfon  offended  Ihall  fall  in  the  com- 
bat, let  a half  compenfation  be  paid  for  his  death. 
But  if  the  perfon  who  gave  the  offence  fhall  fall,  let 
it  be  imputed  to  his  own  raffmefs.  The  petulance  of 
his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  lie  in  the 
field  without  any  compenfation  being  made  for  his 
death.* 

Montefquieu,  on  the  authority  of  Beaumanoir, 
whom  he  quotes  with  great  refpeft,  deduces  the  rife 
and  formation  of  the.  articles,  relative  to  the  point  of 
honour,  from  the  following  particular  judicial  ufages. 
The  accufer  declared,  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge, 
that  fuch  a perfon  had  committed  fuch  an  aff  ion  : the 
accufed  made  anfwer  that  he  lied ; upon  which  the 
judge  gave  orders  for  the  duel.  Thus  it  became  an 
eftabl  filed  rule,  that  whenever  the  lie  was  given  to  a 

# Lex  Uplandica  apud  Stiern. — Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Charles 
V.  vol.  i.  note  22. 
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perfon,  it  was  incumbent  oil  him  to  fight.  Gentlemen 
combated  on  horfeback,  completely  armed.  Villeins 
fought  on  foot  and  with  ballons.  The  ballon, 
therefore,  was  regarded  as  an  inftrument  of  affront, 
becaufe  to  flrike  a man  with  it  was  to  treat  him  as  a 
villein.  For  the  like  reafon,  a box  on  the  ear,  or 
blow  on  the  face,  was  deemed  a contumely,  to  be  ex- 
piated with  blood;  fince  villeins  alone  were  liable  to 
receive  fuch  difgraceful  blows,  as  it  was  peculiar  to 
them  to  fight  with  their  heads  uncovered.* 

Practices  like  thefie  were  fo  congenial  to  the  proud 
and  martial  fpirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  the  fu- 
perlliticn  which  prevailed,  that  they  became  univerfal 
throughout  Europe.  But  it  is  evident  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  fubvert  the  regular  courfe  of  juflice, 
diminilh  the  authority  of  government,  and  violate  the 
facred  ordinances  of  the  church.  For  the  clergy  uni- 
formly remonllrated  againll,  and  even  anathematifed 
them,  as  adverfe  to  Chriflianity  ; and  the  civil  power 
frequently  interpofed,  to  fet  bounds  to  ufages,  which 
its  authority  was  too  feeble  to  fupprefs.  Henry  I.  of 
England,  in  the  twelfth  century,  prohibited  trial  by 
combat,  in  all  quellions  concerning  property  of  fmall 
value.  Louis  VII.  of  France,  iffued  an  edict  to  the 
fame  effect.  St.  Louis,  who  was  a diitinguiflied  le- 
gislator, confidering  the  rude  age  in  which  he  reigned, 
attempteda  more  perfect  jurifprudence, by  fubfi; luting 
trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  And 


* See  Montefquieu,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  xx. 
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afterwards  it  became  the  policy  of  every  monarch, 
who  poflefled  power  or  talents,  to  explode  thefe  re- 
lics of  Gothic  barbarifm.  By  degrees  the  pra&ice 
became  lefs  and  lefs  frequent ; courts  of  judicature, 
acquired  an  afcendancy  ; law  was  ftudied  as  a fci-  . 
ence,  and  adminiftercd  with  great  regularity  ; and  the 
ferocious  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
yielded  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  benefits  of  focial 
and  civilized  life.  But  an  event  occurred,  in  the 
year  1528,  which  both  revived  the  pra&ice  of  fingle 
combat,  and  gave  a new  form  to  it,  more  abfurd  and 
fatal.  The  political  and  perfonal  enmity,  which  fub- 
fifted  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.,  led  the  former  to  commiflion  the  French  herald, 
fent  to  him  with  a denunciation  of  war,  to  acquaint 
his  fovereign,  that  he  fhould  from  that  time  confider 
him  not  only  as  a bafe  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as 
a ftranger  to  the  honour  and  probity  of  a gentle- 
man. Francis  inftantly  fent  back  the  herald,  with 
a cartel  of  defiance,  giving  the  Emperor  the  lie , and 
challenging  him  to  fingle  combat.  Charles  accepted 
the  challenge;  but  it  being  impra&icable  to  fettle  the 
preliminaries,  this  romantic  and  ridiculous  enterprize 
of  courfe  was  never  accompli  filed.  The  tranfattion, 
however,  excited  fuch  univerfal  attention,  and  reflec- 
ted fo  much  fplendour  and  dignity  on  this  novel  mode 
of  fingle  combat,  that  every  gentleman  thought  him- 
felf  entitled,  and  even  bound  in  honour,  to  draw  his 
fvvord,  and  to  demand  fatisfa&ion  of  his  adverfary,  for 
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affronts  trivial  and  even  imaginary.*  The  beft  blood 
in  Chriftendom  was  filed ; perfonages  of  the  firft  dis- 
tinction were  devoted  to  death  ; the  eafe,  the  fami- 
liarity, and  the  confidence  of  private  intercourfe  were 
interrupted;  and  war  itfelf  was  hardly  more  deftruc- 
tive  to  life,  and  to  its  dearefi  enjoyments,  than  this 
fatal  and  feduCtive  frenzy.f 

Evils  of  fuch  magnitude  required  adequate  reme- 
dies ; and  all  the  terrors  of  law  were  every  where  ex- 
erted to  reprefs  them.  But  they  have  hitherto  been 
employed  in  vain.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  fanguinary 
punilhments  will  prevail,  becaufe  the  dread  of  fuch 
punifhment  would  be  deemed  equally  difiionourable 

* See  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Charles  V.  bookv. 

f The  Hiftory  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chet  bury,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  fully  exemplifies  the  folly 
and  danger  of  adopting  falfe  principles  of  honour.  During  the 
abode  of  this  romantic  nobleman  at  the  Duke  of  Montmorenci’s, 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  Paris,  it  happened  one  evening,  that  a 
daughter  of  the  Dutchefs  de  Ventadour,  of  about  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  went  to  walk  in  the  meadows  with  his  lordfiiip,  and  feveral 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies.  The  young  lady  wore  a knot  of  rib- 
band on  her  head,  which  a French  chavelier  fnatched  away,  and 
faftened  to  his  hatband.  He  was  defired  to  return  it,  but  refufed. 
The  lady  then  requefted  Lord  Herbert  to  recover  it  for  her.  A 
race  enfued  ; and  the  cheyalier,  finding  himfelf  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, made  a Hidden  turn,  and  was  about  to  deliver  his  prize  to  the 
young  lady,  when  Lord  Herbert  feized  his  arm,  and  cried  out,  “ I 
“ give  it  you.”  ‘ Pardon  me,’  faid  the  lady,  * it  is  he  who  gives  it 
‘me.’  “ Madam,”  replied  Lord  Herbert,  1 will  not  contradict 

“ you,  but  if  the  chevalier  do  not  acknowledge  that  1 conftrain  him 
“ to  give  the  ribband,  I will  fight  with  him.”  And  the  next  day 
he  fent  him  a challenge,  “ being  bound  thereto,”  fays  he,  “ by  the 
“ oath  taken  when  I was  made  knight  of  the  bath.”  See  the  Life 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury;  alfo  Percival’s  Moral  and  Lit. 
Diflert.  p.  299,  fecond  edit. 
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with  the  fear  of  death,  in  the  chances  of  combat.  A 
heavy  fine,  ftriftly  levied,  would  operate  with  greater 
force,  on  fome  of  the  moft  aftive  principles  of  the 
human  mind  : And  if  it  amounted  to  half  or  one 
third  of  the  convifted  perfon’s  fortune,  fuch  portion 
being  placed  in  Chancery,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs 
or  children,  this  privation  would  not  only  extend  to 
his  comforts  and  accommodations,  but  would  be  felt 
as  a fpecies  of  infamy,  by  depriving  him  of  the  means 
of  maintaining  his  rank  and  flation  in  life.  Lord 
Verulam  has  propofed  the  following  remedy  for  du- 
elling : which,  if  effeftual  with  men  of  quality,  would 
foon  difgrace  the  praftice  amongft  thofe  of  inferior 
degree.  <c  The  fountain  of  honour  is  the  king;  and 
46  his  afpeft,  and  the  accefs  to  his  perfon,  continueth 
<c  honour  in  life;  and  to  be  banifhed  from  his  pre- 
4<  fence  is  one  of  the  greatefi:  ecliples  of  honour  that 
<c  can  be.  If  his  Majefty  fhall  be  pleafed,  that  when 
« this  court  (hall  cenfure  any  of  thefe  offences  in  per- 
« fons  of  eminent  quality,  to  add  this  out  of  his  own 
« power  and  difeipline,  that  thofe  perfons  (hall  be  ba- 
« nifhed  and  excludedfrom  his  court  for  certain  years, 
<c  and  the  courts  of  hisQueen  and  Prince,  I think  there 
<«  is  no  man  that  hathany  good  blood  in  him,  will  com- 
£e  mit  an  aft  that  fhall  cafl  him  into  that  darknefs,  that 
“ he  may  not  behold  his  fovereign’s  face.”*  This 
propofal  of  Lord  Verulam  feems  to  receive  fome 


* Bacon’s  Works,  vol.  ii.  page  516. 
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confirmation  from  a ftory  related  by  Lord  Shafts- 
bury  in  his  Chara&erifticks.f  “ A certain  gallant 
of  our  court,  being  afked  by  his  friends,  why  one  of 
his  eftablilhed  chara&er  for  courage  and  good-fenfe 
would  anfwer  the  challenge  of  a coxcomb,  replied, 
that  for  his  own  fex  he  could  fafely  trull  their 
judgment;  but  how  could  he  appear  at  night 
before  the  maids  of  honour  ?” 

Thus  the  principle,  on  which  duelling  is  foun- 
ded, is  now  neither  an  appeal  to  the  juftice  of  heaven, 
nor  an  expreflion  of  refen tment  for  wrong  fullained; 
but  generally  a mere  pun&ilio  of  honour,  which 
would  affix  a Jligma  on  the  character  for  courage 
of  him  who  omits  to  ofier,  and  on  the  opponent  who 
declines  the  acceptance  of,  a challenge.  Hence 
forgivenefs  of  injury,  and  reparation  from  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  committed  it,  thofe  noble 
fentiments  of  juft  and  generous  minds,  are  wholly 
precluded  in  the  intercourfe  of  fafluonable  life. 

A very  able  moralift,  whom  I have  often  quoted 
with  peculiar  fatisfaflion,  has  reduced  the  queftion 
concerning  duelling,  as  now  pra<ftifed,  to  this  lingle 
point : whether  a regard  for  our  own  reputation  is, 
or  is  not,  fufficient  to  juftify  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  another.  “ A fcnfe  of  ffiame,”  fays  he,  “ is  fo 
cc  much  torture  ; and  no  relief  prefents  itfelf,  other- 
cc  wife  than  by  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  ad- 
46  verfary.  What  then  ? The  diftrefs  which  men 


f Vol.i.  fed.  iii.  page  273. 
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“ fuffer  by  the  want  of  money  is  often  times  extreme, 
<c  and  no  refource  can  be  difcovered  but  that  of 
<6  removing  a life,  which  hands  between  the  diftrefifed 
<c  perfon  and  his  inheritance.  The  motive  in  this 
<c  cafe  is  as  urgent,  and  the  means  much  the  fame, 
“ as  in  the  former ; yet  this  cafe  finds  no  advocates.” 

tc  For  the  army,  where  the  point  of  honour  is  cul- 
ci  tivated  with  exquifite  attention  and  refinement,” 
continues  the  fame  excellent  writer,  cc  I would  efta- 
<c  blifli  a court  of  honour,  with  a power  of  awarding 
<£  thofe  fubmiifions  and  acknowledgments,  which 
66  it  is  generally  the  objeft  of  a challenge  to  obtain  ; 
“ and  it  might  grow  into  a fafhion  with  perfons  of 
<e  rank  of  all  profellions  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  the 
cc  fame  tribunal.”* 

An  inftitution,  like  the  one  thus  forcibly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Paley,  might  probably  have  preven- 
ted the  late  fatal  duel  between  Colonel  Montgomery 
and  Captain  M‘Namara.  The  addrefs  of  the  latter  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  gives  juft  grounds  for  this 
opinion,  and  claims  on  that  account  the  attention  of 
the  legiflature.  66  Gentlemen,”  faid  he,  “ I am  a 
cc  captain  of  the  Britifh  navy.  My  character  you 
<c  can  only  hear  from  others;  but  to  maintain  any 
“ chara&er  in  that  ftation,  I muft  be  refpt&ed. 
<c  When  called  upon  to  lead  others  into  honourable 
“ dangers,  I muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  a man  who 
“ had  fought  fafety,  by  fubmitting  to  what  cuftom 


* Dr.  Paley’s  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy,  chap.  ix. 
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“ has  taught  others  to  confider  as  a difgrace.  Iam 
“ not  prefuming  to  urge  any  thing  againft  the  laws  of 
44  God,  or  of  this  land.  I know,  that  in  the  eye  of 
“ religion  and  reafon,  obedience  to  the  law,  though 
46  againft  the  general  feelings  of  the  world,  is  the  firft 
44  duty,  and  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  action  : but  in 
44  putting  a conftrueftion  upon  my  motives,  fo  as  to 
44  alcertain  the  quality  of  my  aftions,  you  will  make 
44  allowances  for  my  fituation.”*  In  referring  to  the 
foregoing  difaftrous  cafe,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  a 
furgeon  of  confiderable  eminence,  who  attended  on 
the  field  of  combat  in  his  prcfejjional  capacity , was  on 
this  account  arrefted,  and  fent  to  Newgate,  by  a 
warrant  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  as  a principal  in 
the  alleged  murder,  having  been  prefent  at  the  duel, 
and  antecedently  privy  to  it.  Nor  was  he  libe- 
rated from  prifon,  till  the  grand  jury  had  rejefted  the 
indi<ftment. 

It  has  recently  been  ftated,  in  one  of  the  periodical 
prints,  that  a law  to  prevent  duelling  was  palled  in 
the  general  aflembly  of  North-Carolina  during  their 
laft  feffion,  by  which  it  was  enafted,  44  That  no 
44  perfon  fending,  accepting,  or  being  the  bearer  of  a 
44  challenge,  for  the  purpofe  of  fighting  a duel,  even 
44  though  no  death  fhould  enfue,  fliall  ever  after  be 
44  eligible  to  any  office'  of  truft,  power,  or  profit,  in 
44  the  ftate,  any  pardon  or  reprieve  notwithftanding  : 
<4  and  that  the  faid  perfon  fliall  further  be  liable  to 


* Courier,  April  23,  1803. 
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“ be  indi&ed,  and  on  convi&ion  (hall  forfeit  and  pay 
“ the  fain  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  ufe  of  the 
“ (late.  And  if  any  one  who  fight  a duel,  by  which 
‘c  either  of  the  parties  fliall  be  killed,  then  the  fur- 
“ vivor,  on  convi&ion  thereof,  fliall  fuffer  death  with- 
<c  out  benefit  of  clergy;  and  the  feconds  fhall  be  con- 
c<  fidered  as  accelfaries  before  the  faff,  and  likewife 
<c  fuffer  death.”* 

I fliall  infert  the  following  communication  from 
my  late  venerable  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  on 
the  fubjedt  of  duelling,  becaufe  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  a man,  peculiarly  diflinguiflied  by  perfpicacity, 
foundnefs  of  judgment,  and  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  world,  cannot  fail  to  be  interefling  to  the  reader. 
The  letter  was  written  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age, 
and  evinces  the  fame  vein  of  humour  which  charac- 
terized him  through  life.  A few  paffages  are  omit- 
ted, being  merely  complimentary  and  perfonal. 

Pajfy,  near  Paris , July  17,  1784. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I Received,  yefterday,  by  Mr.  White,  your  kind 

letter  of  May  1 ith,  with  the  moft  agreeable  prefent 

of  your  new  book.  I read  it  all  before  I flept.  * * 

****##*#  * * * * # * 

* * * * * * It  is  aft  on  i filing  that  the  mur- 

derous practice  of  duelling,  which  you  fo  juftly  con- 
demn, fhould  continue  fo  long  in  vogue.  Formerly, 


* Courier,  March  9th,  1803. 
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when  duels  were  ufed  to  determine  law-fuits,  from  a» 
opinion  that  Providence  would,  in  every  inflance, 
favour  truth  and  right  with  victory,  they  were  more 
excufable.  At  prelent  they  decide  nothing.  A man 

i 

fays  fomething,  which  another  .tells  him  is  a lie. 
They  fight  5 hut  whichever  is  killed,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute remains  unfettled.  To  this  purpofe  they  have 
a pleafant  little  ftory  here. — A gentleman,  in  a coffee- 
houfe,  defired  another  to  fit  farther  from  him. — 
Why  fo? — Becaufe,  Sir,  you  fmell  ofFenfively. — That 
is  an  alFront,  and  you  mull:  fight  me.— I will  fight 
you,  if  you  infill  upon  it:  but  I do  not  fee  how  that 
will  mend  the  matter.  For  if  you  kill  me,  I fliall  fmell 
too;  and  if  I kill  you,  you  will  fmell,  if  poflible,  worfe 
than  you  do  at  prefen t. — Flow  can  fuch  miferable 
finners  as  we  are,  entertain  fo  much  pride  as  to  con- 
ceive that  every  offence  againll  our  imagined  honour 
merits  death?  Thefe  petty  princes,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, would  call  that  fovereign  a tyrant,  who  fliould 
put  one  of  them  to  death  for  a little  uncivil  language, 
though  pointed  at  his  facred  perfon  : yet  every  one 
of  them  makes  himfelf  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  con- 
demns the  offender  without  a jury,  and  undertakes 
himfelf  to  be  the  executioner. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Vaughan  may,  perhaps,  commu- 
nicate to  you  fome  conjectures  of  mine,  relating  to 
the  cold  of  lafl  winter,  which  I fent  in  return  for  the 
obfervations  on  cold  of  ProfcfFor  Wilfon.  If  he 
fhould,  and  you  think  them  worthy  fo  much  notice, 
you  may  fhew  them  to  your  philofophical  fociety,  to 
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which  I wifh  all  imaginable  fuccefs.  Their  rules 
feem  to  me  excellent. 

With  fincere  and  great  efteem,  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  your  molt  obedient,  and  molt  humble  fervant, 

B.  Franklin. 


Note  XVII.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XVI.' 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  CRIME  OF  RAPE. 

THE  atrocity  of  this  crime  appears  to  have  been 
varioully  eftimated  at  different  periods,  and  in  dif- 
ferentcountries;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  diverfity  of 
punilhments  infli&ed  on  the  perpetrators  of  it.  The 
reader  will  find  a copious  and  intereffing  enumeration 
of  them,  in  a folio  volume,  entitled,  A View  of  Ancient 
Laws  againjl  Immorality  and  Profanenefs , by  John 
Difney , M.  A.  Cambridge  printed,  1729.  I would 
refer  him  alfo  to  the  Principles  of  Penal  Law , by  Mr. 
Eden,  now  Lord  Auckland.  As  both  thefe  valuable 
works  are  out  of  print,  a few  extracts  from  each  may- 
form  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  prefent  note. 

The  Burgundian  laws  provided,  that  if  the  young 
woman  carried  off  returned  to  her  parents  a&ually 
corrupted,  the  offender  lhould  pay  fix  times  her  price, 
or  legal  valuation  ; and  alfo  a mulff  of  twelve  (hil- 
lings. If  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  thefe  fums, 
he  fliould  be  given  up  to  herparents,  or  near  relations, 
to  take  their  revenge  of  him  in  what  way  they  pleafed. 
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By  the  law  of  JEthelbert,  the  firft  Chriflian  king 
of  Kent,  it  was  ena&ed,  that  if  any  perfon  take  a 
young  woman  by  force,  he  fhall  pay  her  parent,  or 
guardian,  fifty  {hillings;  and  fhall  make  a farther 
compofition  for  her  ranfom.  If  file  were  efpoufed,  he 
{hall  compenfate  the  hufband  by  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  twenty  {hillings.  But  if  (lie  were  with  child, 
the  augmented  fine  fhall  be  five  and  thirty  {hillings, 
and  fifteen  more  to  the  King. 

There  is  an  ordinance  of  King  Alfred,  for  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  rapes  committed  upon  country  wenches 
who  were  fervants,  an  offence  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  prevalent  at  that  time.  It  is  delivered 
in  the  following  terms : “ Si  quis  Coloni  mancipium 

ad  ftuprum  coniminetur  5 Sol.  Colono  emendet , et  60 
. Sol.  Mulfla  loco.  Si  Servus  Servant  ad  fiuprum 
cocgerit , compenfet  hoc  Virgd  fua  virili.  Si  quis  puel- 
lam  tenera  details  ad  illicitum  concubitum  comminetur , 
eodem  modo  puniatur  quo  ille  qui  adult a ferva  hoc 

fecerit .** 

By  the  Welfli  laws  of  Prince  Hoel  Dha,  if  two 
women  were  walking  together  without  other  com- 
pany, and  violence  was  offered  to  either  or  both  of 
them,  it  was  not  punifliabie  as  a rape;  but  if  they 
had  a third  perfon  with  them,  they  might  claim  their 
full  legal  redrefs.  If  the  perpetrator  of  a rape,  being 
accufed,  confeffed  the  fa&,  befidcs  full  fatisfaftion  to 
the  woman,  he  was  to  anfwer  for  the  crime  to  his  fo- 
vereign,  by  the  prefent  of  a filver-fland,  as  high  as 
the  king’s  mouth,  and  as  thick  as  his  middle  finger. 
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with  a gold  cup  upon  it,  fo  large  as  to  contain  what 
he  could  take  off  at  one  draught,  and  as  thick  as  the 
nail  of  a country  fellow  who  had  worked  at  the  plough 
feven  years.  If  the  offender  was  not  able  to  make 
fuch  a prefent,  virilia  membra  amittat. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  Hates  this  offence  as  a felony 
at  the  common  law,  which  had  a punifhment, <c  under 
fuch  a condition  as  no  other  “ felony  had  the  like/’ 
The  criminal  was  adjudged  ami  Here  oculos , quibus  roir- 
ginem  concupivit ; amittere  etiarn  tejiiculos , qui  calorem 
Jlupri  induxerunt . 

In  the  ancient  law  of  England,  exclufive  of  the 
punifhment  Miffed  on  the  criminal,  his  horfe,  grey- 
hound, and  hawk,  were  alfa  fubjeffed  to  great  corpo- 
ral infamy.  But  the  woman  who  was  the  fufferer, 
might  prevent  all  the  penalties,  if,  before  judgment, 
Hie  demanded  the  offender  for  her  hufband.  The 
Roman  law  was  in  the  famefpirit.  6C  Rapt  a rapt  oris , 
aut  mortem , aut  indot  at  as  nuptias  optet upon  which 
there  arofe  what  was  thought  a doubtful  cafe,  “ Una 
node  quidam  dims  rapuit , altera  mortem  op  tat,  altera 
nuptias 

Note  XVIII.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  XVII. 

UNCERTAINTY  IN  THE  EXTERNAL  SIGNS 

OF  RAPE. 

I Have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the 
furgeons  to  the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  cafe,  to  which  this  note  refers. 
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“ Jane  Hampfon,  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out- 
patient of  the  Infirmary,  February  nth,  1791.  The 
female  organs  were  highly  inflamed,  fore  and  painful* 
and  it  was  dated  by  the  mother,  that  the  child  was  as 
well  as  ufual  till  the  preceding  day,  when  (he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  making  water.  This  induced  the 
mother  to  examine  the  parts  aflfe&ed,  when  (he  was 
furprifed  to  find  the  appearances  above  defcribed.  The 
child  had  flept,  two  or  three  nights,  in  the  fame  bed 
with  a boy,  fourteen  years  old  ; and  had  complained 
that  morning  of  having  been  hurt  by  him  very  much 
in  the  night. 

“ Leeches,  and  other  external  applications,  toge- 
ther with  appropriate  internal  remedies,  were  pre- 
fcribed  : but  the  debility  increafed,  and  on  tile  20th  of 
February  the  child  died.  The  coroner’s  inquefl  was 
taken,  previoufly  to  which  the  body  was  infpe&ed, 
and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  1 rifcera  were  found  to 
have  been  free  from  difeafe.  The  circum fiances 
above  related  having  been  proved  to  the  fatisfa&ion 
cf  the  jury,  and  being  corroborated  by  the  opinion  I 
gave,  that  the  child’s  death  was  occafioned  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  a verdict  of  murder  was  returned 
again!!  the  boy  with  whom  fhe  had  flept.  A warrant 
was  therefore  ifl'ued  to  apprehend  him;  but  he  had 
abfcondcd,  a circumftance  which  was  confidered  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  guilt,  when  added  to  the  circum- 
ftantial  evidence  alleged  again!!  him. 

<c  Not  many  weeks  had  elapfed,  however,  before 
feveral  limilar  cafes  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no 
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reafon  to  fufpecl  that  external  violence  had  been 
offered;  and  fome  in  which  it  was  abfolutely  certain 
that  no  fuch  injury  could  have  taken  place.  A few 
of  the  patients  died  ; though  from  the  novelty  and 
fatal  tendency  of  the  difeafe,  more  than  common  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  I was  then  convinced  that 
! had  been  mi  {taken,  in  attributing  Jane  Hampton’s 
death  to  external  violence;  and  I informed  the  coroner 
of  the  reafons  which  produced  this  change  of  opinion. 
The  teflimony  I gave  was  defignedly  made  public ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  boy  hearing  of  it,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  furrender  himfelf. 

cc  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancafter, 
the  judge  informed  the  jury,  that  the  evidence  addu- 
ced was  not  fufficient  to  convift  him;  that  it  would 
give  rife  to  much  indelicate  difcuffion,  if  they  pro- 
ceeded on  the  trial ; and  that  he  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  acquit  him  without  calling  any  witncffcs. 
With  this  requefl  the  jury  immediately  complied. 

“ The  preceding  narrative  may  teach  the  young 
furgeon  to  acl  with  great  circumfpe&ion,  when  called 
upon  to  give  an  opinion  in  cafes  which  are  involved  in 
any  degree  of  obfcurity.  It  behoves  him  to  conlider 
well  the  important  duty  he  has  to  difcharge,  both  to 
an  individual  and  to  the  community : and  that  he 
makes  himfelf  refponhble  for  the  confequences  which 
may  refult  from  the  influence  of  his  judgment  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury.” 
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Note  XIX.  Cap.  IV.  Sect.  XVIII. 

THE  SMOKE  FROM  LARGE  WORKS,  A NUISANCE. 

/ « % 

THE  fmoke  iffuing  from  large  works,  without  any 
effential  or  other  poifonous  impregnation,  may  prove 
a great  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  are  fituated  : and  the  proprietors  fliould  be 
compelled,  by  law,  to  diminilh  this  evil,  as  much  as 
poffible,  by  the  adoption  of  the  improved  methods  of 
burning  fuel,  which  have  been  lately  invented.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  wdiether  the  footy  matter,  fubli- 
med  by  the  combuilion  of  pit-coal,  be  fo  injurious,  as 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  the  animal  ceconomy,  unlefs 
it  Hiould  fublift  in  the  atmofphere  in  a very  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  accumulation.  The  inhabitants  of 
Coalbrook-Dale,  who  live  in  a narrow  valley,  where 
the  air  is  alrnoft  conflantly  loaded  with  vapours  from 
numerous  furnaces,  employed  in  the  fmelting  of  iron, 
are  not,  as  I have  been  informed,  peculiarly  fubjecl  to 
pulmonary  affe&ions.  And  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Newcaftle,  and  Manchefler,  towns 
which  are  often  enveloped  in  fmoke,  from  the  nature 
of  their  refpe&ive  manufa&ures,  feem  to  fuffier  no 
abridgment  in  the  general  duration  of  life,  as  it  fub- 
fifls  in  crowded  places,  which  can  be  aferibed  exclu- 
sively to  this  caufe.  Hoffmann  maintains,  that  the 
fumes  of  pit-coal  are  not  injurious  to  health,  in  the 
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ordinary  modes  of  expofure  to  them : and  Cafpar 
Neumann  confirms  this  teftimony,  by  his  experience 
and  obfervation  during  a long  refidence  in  London.* 
In  mentioning  Coalbrook-Dale,  I might  have 
Hated  the  following  as  corroborating  the  ob- 
fervation above  advanced.  A few  years  ago,  a lady, 
accompanied  by  her  hufband,  undertook  a journey 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  after  a fevere  attack  of 
afthma,  to  which  fhe  was  often  incident.  The  route 
lay  through  Coalbrook-Dale;  and  they  arrived  there 
on  Sunday  evening,  about  eight  o’clock;  when  all 
the  fires  were  frefh  lighted  for  working  the  furnaces. 
A thick  fmoke  pervaded  the  whole  valley  ; and  the 
gentleman  was  alarmed  with  the  danger,  which  his 
wife  incurred,  of  fufFocation.  But,  to  his  furprize  and 
fatisfa&ion,  (he  experienced  no  difficulty  of  breathing; 
and  pafifed  the  night,  inhaling  the  grofs  vapours 
with  which  flie  was  furrounded,  without  prefent 
inconvenience  or  fubfequent  injury.  May  it  be 
fuppofed  that  the  footy  matter  undergoes  a decom- 
pofition  in  the  lungs,  by  which  it  becomes  capable  of 
abforption,  and  innoxious  to  the  animal  oeconomy  ? 
For  the  accumulation  of  it,  as  a folid  fubftance,  in 
the  bronchial  veficles,  could  hardly  fail  to  occafion 
immediate  and  permanent  evils.  It  will,  however, 
be  alleged,  that  travellers  breathe  whole  days  in 
dufty  roads,  and  yet  experience  no  laffing  bad  efFeft^. 
The  cafe  of  mafons,  who  are  fometimes  incident  to 

* See  Neumann’s  Chemical  Works,  by  Lewis,  page  246, 
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hasmoptoe  and  pulmonary  confumption,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, as  the  particles,  which  they  draw  in  by  re- 
fpiration,  are  large  and  angular. 


Conceiving  it  to  be  of  importance  to  obtain  full 
and  precife  information,  relative  to  the  effects  of  fmoke 
in  Coalhrook-Dale,  I wrote  on  this  fubjeft  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  an  eminent  furgeon  who  is  fettled  there, 
from  whom  I have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
judicious  anfwer: 

Ci  I have  never  obferved  that  aflhmas,  and  other 
<e  pulmonic  affections,  are  more  frequent  in  the  Dale 
<c  than  elfewhere,  but  rather  the  contrary ; as  I 
<c  have  been  told,  that  the  fmoke  of  London  agrees 
u better  with  fome  aflhmatic  perfons,  than  the  keen 
sc  country  air.  Old  colliers,  indeed,  and  fuch  as 
<c  work  in  iron,  ftone-mines,  and  lime-rocks,  are  very 
u fubjeCt,  in  the  decline  of  life,  tocoughs  and  fhortnefs 
<e  of  breath,  efpecially  hard  drinkers  ; but  in  other 
“ refpeCts  the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  healthy, 
“ and  the  principal  part  of  the  practice  is  furgery, 
<c  the  fmoke  arifing  from  coal  and  iron  not  being  fo 
“ prejudicial  as  from  the  copper-works  in  Cornwall 
« and  other  parts.  Such  colliers  and  miners  as  are 
« troubled  with  coughs,  &c.  always  afcribe  it  to  the 
Ci  dull  arifing  in  getting  the  coal  or  mineral,  and  from 
64  the  fmoke  in  the  burning  of  lime,  for  which  they 
<c  take  frequent  emetics  and  purges.” 

Coalbrook-Dalt'j  June  1 8,  1803. 
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Note  XX.  Page  1 17* 

DISCOURSE  ON  HOSPITAL  DUTIES;  BY  THE 
REV.  THO.  B.  PERCIVAL,  LL.  B. 

I 

THIS  Anniverfary  Difcourfe  was  addrdled  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  the  officers,  the  clergy, 
and  the  trultees  of  the  Infirmary  at  Liverpool,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  charity;  and  I believe  was  highly 
approved  by  the  judicious  audience,  before  whom  it 
was  delivered.  As  the  preacher  aflumed  topics  of 
exhortation,  not  before  adopted  by  divines  on  fuch 
occafions,  it  may  be  proper  to  Hate,  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly qualified,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  polity  of 
hofpitals,  to  execute  with  ability  fo  delicate  and  fo 
arduous  a talk.  After  palling  feveral  years  at  St. 
John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  in  the  purfuits  of  ge- 
neral fcience,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  to  engage  in 
the  Itudy  of  phyfic.  But  notwithstanding  his  acqui- 
fitions  in  the  healing  art,  to  which  he  applied 
himfelf  with  great  affiduity,  he  uniformly  difeovered 
a predilection  for  theology.  It  became  expedient, 
therefore,  not  to  oppofe  the  Itrong  dire&ion  of  his 
mind.  He  returned  to  Cambridge;  and  when  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.  Being  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of 
the  Britilh  company  of  merchants  at  St.  Feters- 
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burgh,  he  removed  thither;  and  executed  the  dutiea 
of  that  honourable  and  important  ftation  with  ex- 
emplary fidelity,  and  with  the  general  approbation  of 
the  fattory.  In  this  office  he  died,  after  a lingering 
and  painful  illnefs,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1798,  in  the 
thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 


Note  XXI.  Page  128. 

THE  SALUTARY  CONNECTIONS  OF  SICKNESS  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  RASHLY  DISSOLVED,  BY  REMOVING 
INTO  AN  HOSPITAL  THOSE  WHO  MAY,  WITH 
A LITTLE  AID,  ENJOY  IN  THEIR  OWN  HOMES 
BENEFITS  AND  CONSOLATIONS  WHICH  ELSE* 
WHERE  IT  IS  IN  THE  POWER  OF  NO  ONE  TO 
CONFER. 

THE  domeftic  benefits  of  ficknefs  to  the  fufferer, 
and  to  his  family,  in  foftering  the  tender  attachments 
of  affinity ; — <c  the  charities  of  father,  fon,  and  bro- 
ther,’* are  thus  eloquently  difplayed  by  a late  ex- 
cellent divine* 

cc  Chri/iiaiiy  when,  in  the  feafon  of  ficknefs , you 
tc  faw  the  folicitude  of  your  friends ; the  affiduity, 
“ perhaps,  of  a pious  offspring  to  repay  your  care  of 
**  them,  in  doing  for  you  what  now  you  could  do  no 
<c  longer  for  yourfelf;  when  you  obferved  their 
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46  anxiety,  if  any  human  care  or  interceffion  could 
“ avail  to  fnatch  you  from  the  impending  danger: 
“ when  you  faw  them  facrificing  eafe,  and  reft,  and 
“ health,  to  adininifter  to  your  deliverance  and  com- 
“ fort,  holding  nothing  dear  to  them,  that  if  the  will 
“ of  God  were  fuch,  they  might  by  any  means  re- 
“ (tore  you  and  retain  you:  when  you  faw  their  zea- 
“ lous  care  to  do  all  to  which  their  power  extended ; 
“ and  their  heartfelt  anguifh  as  to  that  which  their 
“ power  could  not  reach:  when  in  their  countenances 
“ you  perceived  the  alternate  marks  of  hope  and  ap- 
“ prehenfion,  of  comfort  and  diftrefs:  while  you  faw 
“ all  this,  while  you  experienced  the  benefits  and  the 
“ confolations  of  their  friendfhip,  were  your  hearts 
“ jo  hard , that  fuch  powerful  attachment,  and  luch 
“ zealous  fervice,  could  draw  forth  from  you  no  more 
“ than  the  ordinary  current  of  afte<ftion  ? No,  Chrift- 
“ ian,  furely  that  could  not  be.  In  fuch  a fituation, 
“ the  lightell  expreftions  of  fincere  friendftiip,  come 
“full  upon  the  heart  to  a warmer  welcome,  and  with 
“ more  than  ordinary  weight.  When  we  are  about 
“ to  lofe  our  bleftings,  it  is  then,  perhaps,  that  we 
“ firft  fee  them  in  their  true  importance.  It  is  the 
“fame  when  it  feems  to  us  that  we  are  about  to 
“ leave  them.  The  Jaft  converfation,  the  laft  kind 
“ offices,  the  laft  mutual  interchange  of  tender  words, 
“ and  filent  looks;  that  laft  fccne,  my  friends,  will 
“ agitate  the  inmoft  heart,  and  let  open  all  the  fprings 
“ of  fympathy  and  benevolence.  While  that  laft 
feene  is  drawing  nigh,  and  as  long,  alfo,  as  the 
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ec  imprefilon  of  it  remains  in  memory,  every  thing 
“ panakes  of  its  tender  influences.  While  the  heart 
<c  is  thus  mollified,  by  the  united  power  of  (harp  af- 
“ fli&ion  and  folemn  expectation,  every  kindnefs, 
“.every  condolence,  every  good  wifli,  every  even  the 
66  lighted  token  of  benevolent  attention,  finks  deep 
c<  into  it.  The  merit  of  friends  puts  on  an  unufual 
64  amiablenefs,  and  every  thing  we  love  is  inexpreflibly 
ct  endeared  to  us.  Chridians,  have  you  ever  felt 
*e  thefe  fentiments  ? If  you  have,  you  cannot  wil- 
<s  iingly  abandon  them ; for  as  furely  as  you  have  felt 
“ them,  you  approve  them.  You  would  have  loved 
et  yourfelves  the  better,  if  in  all  time  pad  thefe  had 
ce  on  all  occafions  been  the  abiding  fentiments  of  your 
“ hearts.  The  man  who  is  as  fenfible  as  he  ought 
te  to  be,  and  by  a very  little  meafure  of  reflexion 
“ might  be,  of  what  mighty  ufe  may  be  made  of  fuch 
“ circumdances,  and  their  influences,  to  give  plea- 
“ fantnefs,  acceptablenefs,  and  accuracy  to  his  focial 
“ duties,  not  only  within  the  more  contracted  circle 
“ of  his  family  and  friends,  but  alfo  in  the  wider 
range  of  his  benevolent  affections,  will  often  be 
“ retracing  thefe  circumdances,  and  their  influences 
<c  in  his  mind  and  heart,  that  he  may  avail  himfelf  of 
tc  them  in  the  fcrvices  that  he  owes  to  the  univerfal 
“ family  of  God,  and  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
“ foul,  to  a refemblance  of  the  univerfal  Parent.  In 
“ fuch  cafes  he  will  be  the  more  afliduous,  if  he  will 
ct  permit  himfelf  to  think,  that  the  heart  which  has 
“ once  been  expofed  to  fuch  powerfully  humanizing 
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cc  and  attenderlng  influences,  if  it  is  not  much  the 
“ better,  mud  of  neceffity  become  much  the  worfe 
<c  for  them.”* 


Note  XXII.  Page  133. 

DUTY  OF  HOSPITAL  TRUSTEES  IN  ELECTIN'*. 
THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHARITY. 


ON  the  17th  of  March,  1798,  the  governors  of 
the  Salifbury  Infirmary  publiflied  the  following  judi- 
cious advertifement,  concerning  the  nomination  of  a 
phyfician  to  the  charity  : 

“ Whereas  it  is  the  common  practice  to  folicit 
<£  votes  on  a vacancy  of  the  offices  of  phyfician,  fur- 
4C  geon,  apothecary,  fecretary,  See.  and  as  many  and 
s<  great  inconveniencies  have  frequently  arifen  from  a 
“ too  hafly  compliance  with  fuch  foiicitations,  to  the 
e<  exclufion  of  the  mod  worthy  candidates,  and  the 
iC  permanent  detriment  of  the  charity;  and  as  fuch 
cc  inconfiderate  promifes  may  render  even  the  mod 
“ judicious  datutes  and  prudential  rules  of  any  fociety 
“ ineffectual;  it  is  hoped  that  every  governor  of  this 

“ charitable  inflitution  will,  on  all  fuch  occafions, 

/ 

* See  Life  of  the  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe,  prefixed  to  his  pofthe- 
raous  woijcs,  publiflied  by  Mrs.  C.  Cappe,  in  2 vols.  8vo.  page  48. 
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“ keep  himfelf  entirely  difengaged  till  the  day  of  elec- 
cc  tion;  and  then,  after  a due  examination  into  the 
“ real  merits  of  the  candidates,  give  his  vote  accor- 
“ ding  to  what  he  apprehends  moll:  beneficial  to  that 
“ charity,  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  as  well  as  the 
w benefa&or.  The  reafonablenefs  of  not  promifing 
“ votes  will  be  further  evident,  when  it  is  confidered 
et  that  fuch  promifes,  previous  to  the  day  of  ele&ion, 
“ prevent  perhaps  him  who  is  the  bed  quah'fied  from 

appearing  as  a candidate,  well  knowing  it  would  be 
44  impolfible  for  him  to  fucceed.” 

The  following  Memorial  was  prefented,  feveral 
years  ago,  to  the  truflees  of  the  Manchefler  Infirmary; 
and  the  rule,  recommended  in  it,  has  been  ever  fince 
adopted. 

cc  The  medical  committee,  having  been  invited  to 
lay  before  you  their  opinion  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions requilite  in  your  apothecary  and  houfe-furgeon, 
are  naturally  induced  to  extend  their  attention  to 
the  more  important  office,  with  which  the  phyfi- 
cians  to  thefe  charities  are  inveftgd.  And  they  are 
perfuaded  you  will  feel,  with  them,  an  earned.  folici- 
tude  that  the  vacancies,  which  now  fubfift,  may  here- 
after be  filled  by  men  of  approved  refpeftability,  and 
liberal  education. 

J3y  the  eftablifhed  ufage  of  the  hofpital,  it  is  re- 
quired, that  every  candidate  for  the  office  of  pbyfician 
fliall  produce  his  diploma,  for  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
trullees;  together  with  fatisfa&ory  atteflations  of  his 
moral  character,  and  profeffional  endowments.  In  ad- 
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dition  to  thefe  credentials,  they  cpnceive  it  to  be 
highly  expedient  that  lie  fhould  deliver ' an  extras 
from  the  regifler  of  the  univerfity  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  fpecifying  the  feveral  branches  of  fcience 
which  he  has  cultivated,  and  the  period  of  his  col- 
legiate refidence.  Such  a teflimonial  may  always  be  , 
claimed,  and  is  generally  in  the  poffefhon  of  phyfi- 
cian$vwho  have  been  regularly  educated.  No  candi- 
date, therefore,  who  does  not  produce  it,  fhould  be 
deemed  eligible:  for  he  thus  tacitly  acknowledges, 
that  he  has  not  enjoyed  the  requifite  advantages  of 
academical  inflru&ion;  nor  received  his  degree  as  the 
reward  of  legitimate  examination,  either  during  the 
courfe,  or  after  the  completion  of  hisacademical  fiudies. 

<c  No  candidate  having  yet  offered,  nor  any  one 
being  known  to  have  the  defigti  of  offering  himfelf 
for  either  of  the  prefent  medical  vacancies  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  confiderations  they  now  take  the  liberty  of 
fuggefting  to  your  ferious  attention,  cannot  even  be 
fufpe&ed  of  perfonai  reference,  or  invidious  allufion. 
And  they  are  confcious,  on  this  occafion,  of  being 
actuated  by  -a  f^icpre  defire  to  promote  the  befl  and 
moft  permanent  interefls  of  the  inflitutions,  with 
which,  by  your  fuffrages,  they  have  the  honour  to  be 
conne&ed.” 

1 his  memorial,  under  the  form  of  a letter,  having 
been  prefented  to  the  truflees  of  the  Manchefler  In- 
firmary, produced  the  two  following  refolutions  : 
i.  The  truflees  are  fully  fenfible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  confiderations,  which  the  phyficians  have 
vol.  n. 
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ftated  to  them  in  the  above  letter;  and  feel  an  ear- 
ned: folicitude  that  the  prefent  and  all  future  vacan- 
cies in  the  medical  departments  of  the  hofpital  ihould 
be  filled  by  men  of  liberal  education,  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  reipe&able  profeflional  endowments. 

2.  It  was  moved,  feconded,  and  refolved  unani- 
moufly,  that  it  be  recommended  to  every  fucceeding 
board,  to  fend  a copy  of  the  preceding  letter  to  every 
gentleman,  who  may  offer  himfelf  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  phyfician  to  thefe  charities. 


FINIS. 


Richard  Cruttwell,  Printer,  St.  James’s.Street,  Hath. 


